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PREFACE. 


1  HE  astronomical  9bjectioQ  against  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
does  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  any  of  our  Treatises 
of  Infidelity.  It  is  often,  however,  met  with  in  conversation-* 
and  we  have,  known  it  to  be  the  cause  of  serious  perplexity  and 
alarm  in  minds  anxious  for  the  solid  establishment  of  their  relt* 
gious  faith* 

There  is  an  imposing  splendour  in  the  science  of  astronomy ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  light  it  throws,  or  appears 
U>  throw,  over  other  tracks  of  speculation  than  those  which  are 
properly  its  own,  should  at  times  dazzle  and  mislead  an  inquirer. 
On  this  account  we  think  it  were  a  service  to  what  we  deem  a 
true  and  a  righteous  cause,  could  we  succeed  in  dissipating  this 
illusion ;  and  in  stripping  Infidelity  of  those  pretensions  to  en* 
largement,  and  to  a  certain  air  of  philosophical  greatness,  by 
which  it  has  often  become  so  destructively  alluring  to  the  young, 
and  the  ardent,  and  the  ambitious. 

In  my  first  Discourse,  I  have  attempted  a  sketch  of  the  Mod- 
em Astronomy — nor  have  I  wished  to  throw  any  disguise  over 
that  comparative  littleness  which  belongs  to  our  planet,  and 
which  gives  to  the  argument  of  Freethinkers  all  its  plausibility* 

This  argument  involves  in  it  an  assertion  and  an  inference* 
The  assertion  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  which  professes 
to  be  designed  for  the  single  benefit  of  our  world ;  and  the  infer* 
ence  is,  that  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  this  religion,  for  he 
would  not  lavish  on  so  insignificant  a  field  such  peculiar  and 
such  distinguishing  attentions  as  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

Christianity  makes  no  such  profession.  That  it  is  designed 
for  the  single  benefit  of  our  world,  is  altogether  a  presumption 
of  the  Infidel  himself--^nd  feelijjg  that  thi^  is  not  the  only  ex- 
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ampte  of  temerity  which  can  be  charged  on  the  enemies  of  our 
faith,  I  have  allotted  my  second  Discourse  to  the  attempt  of  de- 
monstrating the  utter  repugnance  of  such  a  spirit  with  the  cau- 
tious and  enlightened  philosophy  of  modern  times. 

In  the  course  of  this  Sermon  I  have  offered  a  tribute  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  theology  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  in  such 
terms,  as  if  not  farther  explained,  may  be  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. The  grand  circumstance  of  applause  in  the  character  of 
this  great  man,  is,  that  unseduced  by  all  the  magnificence  of  his 
own  discoveries,  he  had  a  solidity  of  mind  which  could  resist 
their  fascination,  and  keep  him  in  steady  attachment  to  that 
book  whose  general  evidences  stamped  upon  it  the  impress  of  a 
real  communication  from  heaven*  This  was  the  sole  attribute 
of  his  theok>gy  which  I  had  in  my  eye  vvhen  I  presumed  to  eulo- 
gise it.  I  do  not  think,  that,  amid  the  distraction  and  the  en- 
grossment  of  his  other  pursuits,  he  has  at  all  times  succeeded  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  book ;  else  he  would  never,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, have  abetted  the  leading  doctrine  of  a  sect,  or  a  sys^ 
tem,  which  has  now  nearly  dwindled  away  from  public  observa- 
tion. 

In  my  third  Discourse  I  am  silent  as  to  the  assertion,  and 
attempt  to  combat  the  inference  that  is  founded  on  it.  I  insist, 
ihat  upon  all  the  analogies  of  nature  and  of  providence,  we  can 
lay  no  limit  on  the  condescension  of  God,  or  on  the  multiplicity 
of  his  regards  even  to  the  very  humblest  departments  of  creation  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  for  us,  who  see  the  evidences  of  divine  wisdom 
and  care  spread  in  such  ezhaustless  profusion  around  us,  to  say, 
lhat  the  Deity  would  not  lavish  all  the  wealth  of  his  wondroud 
attributes  on  the  salvation  even  of  our  solitary  species. 

At  this  point  of  the  argument  I  trust  that  the  intelligent  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  perceive  in  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  a 
twofoM  dereliction  from  the  maxims  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ; 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  assertion  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  their  argument,  is  gratuitously  fetched  out  of  an  unknown 
region  where  they  are  utterly  abandoned  by  the  light  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  that,  in  the  second  instance,  the  inference  they  urge 
firom  it,  is  in  the  face  of  manifold  and  undeniable  truths,  all  lyiofc 
within  the  safe  and  accessible  field  of  human  observation. 
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la  my  subsequent  Discourses,  I  proceed  to  the  infonnatioiis 
of  the  record.  The  Infidel  objection,  drawn  from  astronomyy 
nay  be  considered  as  by  this  time  disposed  of;  and  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  clearing  it  away,  so  as  to  deliver  the  christian  tes» 
timooy  from  all  discredit  upon  this  ground,  then  may  we  submit, 
OD  the  strength  of  other  evidences,  to  be  guided  by  its  informa- 
tioiu  We  shall  thus  learn,  that  Christianity  has  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive bearing  on  the  other  orders  of  creation  than  the  Infidel  is 
disposed  to  allow ;  and  whether  he  will  own  the  authority  of  this 
information  or  not,  he  will,  at  least,  be  forced  to  admit,  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Bible  itself  is  not  chargeable  with  that  ob* 
j^tioa  which  he  has  attempted  to  fasten  upon  it« 

Thus  had  my  only  object  been  the  refutation  of  the  Infidel 
sigument,  I  might  have  spared  the  last  Discourses  of  the  Volume 
altogether.  But  the  tracts  of  Scriptural  information  to  which 
^  directed  me,  I  considered  as  worthy  of  prosecution  on  their 
own  account — and  1  do  thmk,  that  much  may  be  gathered  from 
these  less  observed  portions  of  the  'field  of  revelation,  to  cheer, 
^  to  elevate,  and  to  guide  the  believer. 

But,  in  the  management  of  such  a  discussion  as  this,  though 
for  a  great  degree  of  this  effect  it  would  require  to  be  conducted 
in  a  iar  higher  style  than  I  am  able  to  sustain,  the  taste  of  the 
human  mind  laay  be  regaled,  and  its  understanding  put  into  a 
state  of  the  most  agreeable  exercise.     Now,  this  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  conscience  being  made  to  .feel  the  force  of  a  personal 
application ;  nor  could  I  either  bring  this  argument  to  its  close 
in  the  pulpit,  or  offer  it  to  the  general  notice  of  the  world,  with- 
out adverting,  in  the  last  Discourse,  to  a  delusion  which  I  fear, 
is  carrying  forward  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  to  an  un» 
done  eternity. 

I  have  closed  the  Volume  with  an  Appendix  of  Scriptural  au- 
thorities. I  found  that  I  could  not  easily  interweave  them  in  the 
texture  of  the  Work,  and  have,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  present 
tbem  in  a  separate  form.  I  look  for  a  twofold  benefit  from  this  ex- 
hibition— first,  on  those  more  general  readers,  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  riches  and  variety  which  abound  in 
them — and,  secondly,  on  those  narrow  and  intolerant  professors, 
who  take  an  alarm  at.  the  very  sound  and  semblance  of  philoso- 
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phy,  and  feel  as  if  there  was  an  utter  irreconcileable  antipathy 
between  its  lessons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  soundness  and  pie- 
ty of  the  Bible  on  the  other*  It  were  well  I  conceive,  for  our 
cause,  that  the  latter  could  become  a  little  more  indulgent  on  this 
subject;  that  they  gave  up  a  portion  of  those  ancient  and  hered- 
itary  prepossessions,  which  go  so  far  to  cramp  and  to  enthral 
them ;  that  they  would  suffer  theology  to  take  that  wide  range  of 
argument  and  of  illustration  which  belongs  to  her ;  and  that,  less 
sensitively  jealous  of  any  desecration  being  brought  upon  the 
Sabbath,  or  the  pulpit,  they  would  suffer  her  freely  to  announce 
all  those  truths,  which  either  serve  to  protect  Christianity  from 
the  contempt  of  science,  or  to  protect  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
ftom  those  invasions  which  are  practised  both  on  the  sacrednes3 
of  the  office,  and  on  the  solitudes  of  its  devotional  and  intellectu- 
.al  laboiu^. 

I  shall  only  add,  for  the  information  of  readers  at  a  distance^ 
that  these  Discourses  were  chiefly  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  week-day  sermon  that  is  preached  in  rotation  by  the  Minis- 
ters  oif  Glasgow. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 


^'  ^hen  I  consider  thy  heavens^  the  work  of  thy  fingers^  the  fhoon 
end  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  What  is  man,  that  thou 
ort  mmdful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
Aim." — Psalm  viii.  3,  4. 

In  the  reasonings  of  the  Apostle  Panl^  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  how  stodioasly  be  accommodates  bis  arguments 
to  the  pursuits^  or  principles^  or  prejudices  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  addressing.  He  often  made  a  favourite 
opinion  of  their  own  the  starting  point  of  his  explana- 
tion; and  educing  a  dexterous  but  irresistible  train  of 
vgnment  from  some  principle  upon  which  each  of  the 
parties  had  a  common  understanding,  did  be  force  them 
OQt  of  all  their  opposition,  by  a  weapon  of  their  own 
choosing — nor  did  h6  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  a  Jew- 
ish peculiarity^  or  a  bieatben  superstition,  or  a  quotation 
^tn  Greek  poetry,  by  which  he  might  gain  the  attention 
of  those  whom  he  laboured  to  convince,  and  by  the  skill- 
ful application  of  which,  he  might  ^^  shut  them  up  unto 
thefaith.'^ 

Nowy  when  Paul  was  thus  addressing  one  class  of  an 
^embly  or  congregation,  another  class  might,  for  the 

34 
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time,  have  been  shut  oat  of  all  direct  bpnefit  and  applies** 
tion  from  his  arguments.  When  he  wrote  an  Epistle  U 
a  mixed  assembly  of  Christianised  Jews  and  Gentiles,  hi 
had  often  to  direct  such  a  process  of  ailment  to  the  fcHtn- 
er,  as  the  latter  would  neither  require  nor  comprehend. 
Now,  what  should  have  been  the  condact  of  the  GentUei 
at  the  reading  of  that  part  of  the  Epistle  which  bore  al 
most  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  Jews  ?  Should  it  bi 
impatience  at  the  hearing  of  something  fcnr  which  they  hac 
no  relish  dr  understanding  ?  Should  it  be  a  fretful  disap 
pointment,  because  every  thing  that  was  said,  was  no 
said  for  their  edification  ?  Should  it  be  angry  disconten 
with  the  Apostle,  because,  leaving  them  in  the  dark,  h< 
bad  brought  forward  nothing  for  them,  through  the  whol< 
extent  of  so  many  successive  chapters  ?  Some  of  then 
may  have  felt  in  this  way ;  but  surely  it  would  have  beei 
vastly  more  Christian  to  have  sat  with  meek  and  on 
feigned  patience,  and  to  have  rejoiced  that  the  great  Apoa 
(le  had  undertaken  the  management  of  those  obstinat 
prejudices,  which  kept  back  so  many  human  beings  froi 
the  participation  of  the  Gospel.  And  should  Paul  haT 
had  reason  to  rejoice,  that^  by  the  success  of  his  ai^ 
ments,  he  had  reconciled  one  or  any  number  of  Jews  t 
Christianity,  then  it  was  the  part  of  these  Gentiles,  thou^ 
receiving  no  direct  or  personal  benefit  from  the  argumenfa 
to  have  blessed  God^  and  rejoiced  along  with  him. 

Conceive  that  Paul  were  at  this  moment  alive,  am 
zealously  engaged  in  the  work  of  pressing  the  Christiai 
religion  on  the  acceptance  of  the  various  classes  of  socic 
ty.  Should  he  not  still  have  acted  on  the  principle  c 
being  all  things  to  all  men  ?  Should  he  not  have  accon 
modated  bis  discussion  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  liters 
ture^  and  philosophy  of  the  times  ?  Should  he  not  kav 
dosed  with  the  people,  whom  he  was  addressing,  on  som 
favourite  principle  of  their  own ;  and,  in  the  proseeutio 
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of  ttiifl  principle^  might  he  not  have  got  eonpletely  beyond 
tke  eomprehengion  of  a  nnmerous  elaaa  of  zealous,  hum- 
ble^  and  devoted  Christians  ?  Now,  the  question  is  no^ 
how  these  would  conduet  themselves  in  sueh  cireumstan- 
ees  ?  but  how  should  they  do  it  ?  Would  it  be  right  in 
them  to  sit  with  impatienee,  beeause  the  argument  of  the 
Apostles  contained  in  it  nothing  in  the  way  of  comfort  or 
editcation  to  themselves  ?  Bhould  not  the  benevolence  of 
the  Gospel  give  a  different  direction  to  their  feelings  ? 
And,  mstead  of  that  narrow,  exclusive,  and  monopolizing 
^irit^  which  I  fear  is  too  characteristic  of  the  more  de- 
clared professors  of  the  troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  ought  they 
not  to  be  patient,  and  to  rejoice ;  when  to  philosophers, 
and  to  men  of  literary  accomplishment,  and  to  those  who 
have  the  direction  df  the  public  taste  among  the  upper 
waUcs  of  society,  such  arguments  are  addressed  as  may 
brin|;  home  to  their  acceptance  also,  <^  the  words  of  this 
lifeF'  It  is  under  the  impulse  of  these  considerations, 
that  I  have,  with  some  hesitation,  prevailed  upon  myself 
to  attempt  an  ailment  which  I  think  fitted  to  soften  and 
subdue  those  prejudices  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  what 
may  be  called  tlie  infidelity  of  natural  science ;  if  possi- 
ble to  bring  over  to  tlie  humility  of  the  Gospel,  those  who 
expatiate  with  delight  on  the  wonders  and  sublimities  of 
creatioD  ;  and  to  convince  them  that  a  loftier  wisdom  still 
than  that  even  of  their  high  and  honourable  acquirements, 
ii  the  wisdom  of  him  who  is  resolved  to  know  nothing  but 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 

h  It  is  truly  a  most  Christian  exercise,  to  extract  a  sen- 
tinent  of  piety  from  the  works  and  the  appearances  of  na- 
inre.  It  has  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writers  upon  its 
ode,  and  even  our  Saviour  himself  gives  it  the  weight 
tad  the  solemnity  of  his  example.  ^'  Behold  the  lilies  of 
tl»  field ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  careth  for  them.'^    He  expatiates  on  the 
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beauty  of  a  single  flower^  and  draws  from  it  the  delfght- 
fal  argument  of  confidence  in  God.  He  gives  us  to  see 
that  taste  may  be  combined  with  piety,  and  that  the  same 
heart  may  be  occupied  with  all  that  is  serious  in  the  con- 
templations of  religion,  and  be  at  the  same  time  alive  to 
the  charms  and  the  loveliness  of  nature.  ) ) 

The  Psalmist  takes  a  still  loftier  flight  He  leaves 
the  vi^orldy  and  lifts  his  imagination  to  that  mighty  expanse 
which  spreads  above  it  and  around  it.  He  wings  his  way 
through  space,  and  wanders  in  thought  over  its  immeas- 
urable regions.  Instead  of  a  dark  and  unpeopled  solitude^ 
he  sees  it  crowded  with  splendour,  and  filled  with  the  en- 
ergy of  the  Divine  presence.  Creation  rises  in  its  im- 
mensity before  him,  and  the  world,  with  all  which  it  in- 
herits,  shrinks  into  littleness  at  a  contemplation  so  vast 
and  so  overpowering.  He  wonders  that  he  is  not  over- 
looked amid  the  grandeur  and  the  variety  which  are  on 
eveiy  side  of  him,  and  passing  upward  from  the  majes- 
ty of  nature  to  the  majesty  of  nature's  Architect,  he  ex- 
claims, ^^  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
sou  of  man  that  thou  shouldest  deign  to  visit  him  ?" 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  whether  inspiration  revealed  to 
the  Psalmist  the  wonders  of  the  modern  astronomy.  But 
even  though  the  mind  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  science 
of  these  enlightened  times,  the  heavens  present  a  great  and 
an  elevating  spectacle,  an  immense  concave  reposing 
upon  the  circular  boundary  of  the  world,  and  the  innume- 
rable lights  which  are  suspended  from  on  high,  moving 
with  solemn  regularity  along  its  surface.  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  night  that  the  piety  of  the  Psalmist  was 
awakened  by  this  contemplation,  when  the  moon  and  the 
stars  were  visible,  and  not  when  the  sun  had  risen  in  his 
strength,  and  thrown  a  splendour  around  him,  which  bore 
down  and  eclipsed  all  the  lesser  glories  of  the  firmament. 
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And  there  is  mach  in  the  scenery  of  a  noetamal  sky^  to 
lift  the  soul  to  pious  contemplation.  That  moon,  and  these 
stars,  what  are  they  ?  They  are  detached  from  the  world, 
and  they  lift  you  above  it  Too  feel  withdrawn  from  the 
earth,  and  rise  in  lofty  abstraction  above  this  little  theatre 
of  human  passions  and  human  anxieties.  The  mind  aban- 
dons itself  to  reverie,  and  is  tranferred  in  the  ecstacy  of  its 
thoughts,  to  distant  and  unexplored  regions. '.  It  sees  na- 
ture in  the  simplicity  of  her  great  elements,  and  it  sees 
the  GchI  of  nature  invested  with  the  high  attributes  of  wis- 
dom and  majesty. , . 

But  what  can  these  lights  be  ?  The  curiosity  of  the 
human  mind  is  insatiable,  and  the  mechanism  of  these 
wonderful  heavens  has,  in  all  ages,  been  its  subject. and 
its  employment.  It  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter 
times,  to  resolve  this  great  and  interesting  question.  The 
soblimest  powers  of  philosophy  have  been  called  to  the 
exercise,  and  astronomy  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  t)ie 
most  certain  and  best  established  of  the  sciences. 

We  all  know  that  every  visible  object  appears  less  in 
magnitude  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye.  The  lofty  vessel 
as  it  retires  from  the  coast,  shrinks  into  littleness,  and  at 
last  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  speck  on  the  verge  of 
the  liorizon.  The  eagle  with  its  expanded  wings,  is  a 
noble  object ;  but  when  it  takes  its  flight  into  the  uppjer 
re(^ns  of  the  air,  it  becomes  less  to  the  eye,  and  is  seen 
like  a  dark  spot  upon  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  same  is 
tne  of  all  magnitude.  The  heavenly  bodies  appear  small 
to  the  eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth,  only  from  the  im- 
mensity of  their  distance.  When  we  talk  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles,  it  is  not  to  be  listened  to  as  incredible. 
For  remember  that  we  are  talking  of  those  bodies  which 
are  scattered  over  the  immensity  of  space,  and  that  space 
knows  no  termination.  The  conception  b  great  and  dif- 
ficult, but  the  truth  is  unquestionable.    By  a  process  of 
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neasuremeiit  whieh  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  explaini 
"we  have  ascertained  first  the  distance^  and  then  the  mag- 
nitude of  some  of  those  bodies  whieh  roll  in  the  firmament ; 
that  the  sun^  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  under  so  dim- 
inotive  a  form^  is  really  a  globe,  exceeding,  by  many  thous- 
ands of  times,  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  which  we  in* 
habit ;  that  the  moon  itself  has  the  magnitude  of  a  world ; 
and  that  even  a  few  of  those  stars,  which  appear  like  so 
many  lucid  points  to  the  unassisted  eye  of  the  observer, 
expand  into  lai^  circles  upon  the  application  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  are  some  of  them  much  larger  than  the  ball 
which  we  tread  upon,  and  to  which  we  proudly  apply  the 
denomination  of  the- universe* 

.  Now,  what  is  the  fair  and  obvious  presumption  ?  The 
world  in  which  we  live,  is  a  round  ball  of  a  determined 
magnitude,  and  occupies  its  own  place  in  the  firmament 
But  when  we  explore  the  unlimited  tracts  of  that  space^ 
which  is  every  where  around  us,  we  meet  with  other  balls 
of  equal  or  superior  magnitude,  and  from  which  our  earth 
would  either  be  invisible,  or  appear  as  small  as  any  of 
those  twinkling  stars  which  are  seen  on  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Why  then  suppose  that  this  little  spot,  little  at 
least  in  the  immensity  which  surrounds  it,  should  be  the 
exclusive  abode  of  life  and  of  intell^nce  ?  What  rea- 
son to  think  that  those  mightier  globes  which  roU  in  oth^ 
parts  of  creation,  and  which  we  have  discovered  to  be 
worlds  in  magnitude,  are  not  also  worlds  in  use  and  in 
dignity  ?  Why  should  we  think  that  the  great  Architect 
of  nature,  supreme  in  wisdom  as  he  is  in  power,  would 
call  these  stately  mansions  into  existence,  and  leave  them 
unoccupied  ?  When  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  broad  sea, 
and  look  at  the  country  on  the  other  side,  we  see  nothing 
but  the  blue  land  stretching  obscurely  over  the  distant 
horizon.  We  are  too  far  away  to  perceive  the  richness 
of  its  scenery,  or  to  hear  the  sound  of  its  population. 
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Why  not  extend  this  principle  to  the  still  more  distant 
psrls  of  the  universe  ?  What  though^  from  this  remote 
pout  of  observation^  we  ean  see  nothing  bat  the  naked 
nmndness  of  yon  planetary  orbs  ?  Are  we  therefore  to  say^ 
that  they  are  so  many  vast  and  unpeopled  solitudes ;  that 
desolation  reigns  in  every  part  of  the  universe  but  ours ; 
that  the  whole  energy  of  the  divine  attributes  is  expend- 
fA  on  one  insignificant  corner  of  these  mighty  works ;  and 
that  to  this  earth  alone  belongs  the  bloom  of  vegetation^ 
or  the  blessedness  of  life^  or  the  dignity  of  rational  and 
immortal  existence  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  something  more  than 
the  mere  magnitude  of  the  planets  to  allege,  in  favour  of 
the  idea  that  they  are  inhabited.  We  know  that  this  earth 
tams  round  upon  itself ;  and  we  observe  that  all  those  ce- 
lestial  bodies,  which  are  accessible  to  such  an  observation^ 
have  the  same  movement.  We  know  that  the  earth  per- 
forms a  yearly  revolution  round  the  sun  ;  and  we  can  de- 
tect in  all  the  planets  which  compose  our  system,  a  revo- 
lution of  the  same  kind,  and  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces. They  have  the  same  succession  of  day  and  night 
They  have  the  same  agreeable  vicissitude  of  the  sea- 
sons. To  them,  light  and  darkness  succeed  each  oth- 
tr ;  and  the  gaiety  of  summer  is  followed  by  the  drea- 
riness of  winter.  To  each  of  them  the  heavens  pre- 
sent as  varied  and  magnificent  a  spectacle  ;  and  this  earth 
die  encompassing  of  which  would  require  the  labour  of 
years  from  one  of  its  puny  inhabitants,  is  but  one  of  the 
lesser  lights  which  sparkle  in  their  firmament.  To  them^ 
as  well  as  to  us,  has  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark^ 
ness,  and  he  has  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness 
he  1ms  called  night  Ue  has  said,  let  there  be  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  their  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons^ 
aad  lor  days,  and  for  years ;  and  let  them  be  for 
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in  the  flnnament  of  heaven,  to  give  lights  upon  thei 
earth  ;  and  it  was  sa  And  God  has  also  made  to  then 
great  lights.  To  all  of  them  he  has  given  the  sun  to  ml 
the  day  ;  and  to  many  of  them  has  he  given,  moons  to  roll 
the  night.  To  them  he  has  made  the  stars  also.  Am 
God  has  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give  ligh 
unto  their  earth  ;  and  to  role  over  the  day,  and  over  tbi 
night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  ;  and  Goc 
has  seen  that  it  was  good. 

In  all  these  greater  arrangements  of  divine  wisdom,  wt 
can  see  that  God  has  done  the  same  things  for  the  accom 
modation  of  the  planets  that  he  has  done  for  the  earth  whiel 
we  inhabit.  And  shall  we  say,  that  the  resemblance 
stops  here,  because  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to  observe 
it?  Shall  we  say,  that  this  scene  of  magnificence  bai 
been  called  into  being  merely  for  the  amusement  of  a  fem 
astronomers  ?  Shall  we  measure  the  counsels  of  heavei 
by  the  narrow  impotence  of  the  human  faculties  ?  or  con* 
ceive,  that  silence  and  solitude  reign  throughout  the  might] 
empire  of  natnre ;  that  the  greater  part  of  creation  is  an 
empty  parade ;  and  that  not  a  worshipper  of  the  Divinity 
is  to  be  found  through  the  wide  extent  of  yon  vast  and  im* 
measurable  regions  ? 

It  lends  a  delightful  confirmation  to  the  argument, 
when,  from  the  growing  perfection  of  our  instruments,  we 
can  discover  a  new  point  of  resemblance  between  ooi 
earth  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  planetary  system.  It 
is  now  ascertained,  not  merely  that  all  of  them  have  their 
day  and  night,  and  that  all  of  them  have  their  vicissitudes 
of  seasons,  and  that  some  of  them  have  their  moons  to 
rule  their  night  and  alleviate  the  darkness  of  it  We  can 
see  of  one,  that  its  surface  rises  into  inequalities,  that  it 
swells  into  mountains  and  stretches  into  valleys  ;  of  an- 
other, that  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which  may 
support  the  respiration  of  animals ;  of  a  thirds  that  clouds 
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are  formed  tnd  suspended  over  it^  whicK  may  minister  to 
it  all  the  bloom  and  Inxonance  of  vegetation ;  and  of  a 
fourth^  that  a  white  colour  spreads  over  its  northern  re* 
gions^  as  its  winter  advances^  and  that  on  the  approach  of 
summer  this  whiteness  is  dissipated— ^giving  rook  to  sup* 
pose,  that  the  element  of  water  abounds,  in  it,  that  it  rises 
by  evaporation  into  its  atmosphere,  that  it  freezes  upon 
the  application  of  cold,  that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  snow,  that  it  covers  the  ground  with  a  fleecy  mantle, 
which  melts  away  from  the  heat  of  a  more  vertical  sun ; 
and  that  other  wmrlds  bear  a  resemblance  to  our  own,  in 
the  same  yearly  round  of  beneficent  and  interesting 
dumges. 

Who  shall  assign  a  limit  to  the  discoveries  of  future 
ages  ?  Who  can  prescribe  to  science  her  boundaries,  or 
restrain  the  active  and  insatiable  curiosity  of  m^i  within 
the  circle  of  his  present  acquirements  ?  We  ma^  guess 
with  plausibility  what  we  cannot  anticipate  with  confi- 
dence. The  day  may  yet  be  coming,  when  our  instru-  ^ 
Bents  of  observation  shall  be  inconceivably  more  power- 
fol.  They  may  ascertain  still  more  decisive  points  of 
resemblance.  #  They  may  resolve  the  same  question  by 
the  evidence  of  sense  which  is  now  so  abundantly  con- 
vincing by  the  evidence  of  analogy^    They  may  lay  open 

* 

to  us  the  unquestionable  vestiges  of  art,  and  indnstryi  and 
intelligence.  We  may  see  summer  throwing  its  green 
siantle  over  these  mighty  tracts^  imd  we  may  see  them  •  « 
left  naked  and  colourless  after  the  flush  of  vegetation  has 
disappeared.  In  the  progress  of  years,  or  of  centuries, 
we  may  trace  the  hand  of  cultivation  spreading  a  new  as- 
pect over  some  portion  of  a  planetary  surface.  Perhaps 
some  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  mighty  empire,  may 
expand  into  a  vbible  spot  by  the  powers  of  some  future 
telescope.  Perhaps  the  glass  of  some  observer,  in  a  dis- 
tant age,  may  enable  him  to  construct  the  map  of  another 
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world,  and  to  lay  down  the  surface  of  it  in  all  its  miniiCe 
and  topical  varieties.  But  there  is  no  end  of  conjecture^ 
and  to  the  men  of  other  times  we  leave  the  full  assurance 
of  what  we  can  assert  with  the  highest  probability,  that 
yon  planetary  orbs  are  so  many  worlds,  that  they  teem 
with  life,  and  that  the  mighty  Being  who  presides  in  high 
authority  over  this  scene  of  grandeur  and  astonishment^ 
has  there  planted  the  worshippers  of  his  glory.. 

Did  the  discoveries  of  science  atop  here,  we  have 
enough  to  justify  the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  shouldest  deign  to  visit  him  ?''  They  widen  the 
empire  of  creation  far  beyond  the  limits  which  were  for- 
merly assigned  to  iu  They  give  us  to  see  that  yon  son, 
ttironed  in  the  centre  of  his  planetary  system,  gives  light, 
and  warmth,  and  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  an  extent 
of  surface,  several  hundreds  of  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth  which  we  inhabit.  They  lay  open  to  us  a  num- 
ber of  worlds,  rolling  in  their  respective  circles  around 
this  vast  luminary— and  prove,  that  the  ball  which  we 
tread  upon,  with  all  its  mighty  burden  of  oceans  and  con- 
tinents, instead  of  being  distinguished  from  the  others,  is 
among  the  least  of  them ;  and,  from  some  of  the  more  dis* 
tant  planets,  would  not  occupy  a  visible  point  in  the 
concave  of  their  firmament  They  let  us  know,  that 
though  this  mighty  earth,  with  all  its  myriads  of  people, 
were  to  sink  into  annihilation,  tiiere  are  some  worlds 
where  an  event  so  awful  to  us  would  be  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  and  others  where  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  disappearance  of  a  little  star  which  had  ceased 
from  its  twinkling.  We  should  feel  a  sentiment  of  mod- 
esty at  this  just  but  humiliating  representation.  We 
should  learn  not  to  look  on  our  earth  as  the  universe  of 
Grod,  but  one  paltry  and  insignificant  portion  of  it;  that  it 
19  only  one  of  the  many  mansions  which  the  Supreme 
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BvBg  hM  created  for  the  accommodatioii  of  hii  wonbip- 
puKf  and  only  one  of  the  many  worlds  rolling  in  that  flood 
of  light  which  (he  sun  pours  around  him  to  the  outer  lim* 
its  of  the  planetary  system,  w 

But  is  there  nothing  beyond  these  limits  ?  The  plan- 
etary system  hits  its  boundary^  but  space  has  none ;  and 
if  we  wing  our  fancy  there^  do  we  only  travel  through 
dark  and  unoccupied  regions  ?  There  are  only  flve^  or 
at  most  six^  of  the  planetary  orbs  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
What^  then,  is  that  multitude  of  other  lights  which  spar- 
kle in  our  firmament,  and  fill  the  whole  concave  of  heaven 
with  innumerable  splendours  ?  The  planets  are  all  at- 
taehed  to  the  sun ;  and,  in  circling  around  him,  they  do 
homage  to  that  influence  which  binds  them  to  perpetual 
tttendance  on  this  great  luminary.  But  the  other  stars 
do  not  own  his  dominion.  They  do  not  circle  around  him. 
To  all  common  observation,  they  remain  immoveable ;  and 
each,  like  the  independent  sovereign  of  his  own  territory, 
appears  to  occupy  the  same  inflexible  position  in  the  re- 
done of  immensity.  What  can  we  make  of  them  ?  Shall 
we  take  our  adventurous  flight  to  explore  these  dark  and 
vntravelled  dominions?*  What  mean  these  innumerable  fires 
lighted  up  in  distant  parts  of  the  universe  ?  Are  they  only 
Bttde  to  shed  a  feeble  glimmering  over  this  little  spot  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature  ?  or  do  they  serve  a  purpose  wor- 
thier of  themselves,  to  light  up  other  worlds,  and  give 
iDimation  to  other  systems. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  scientific  observer  of 
the  fixed  stars,  is  their  immeasurable  distance.  If  the 
whole  planetary  system  were  ligbted  up  into  a  globe  of 
ire,  it  would  exceed,  by  many  millions  of  times,  the  mag- 
nitade  of  this  world,  and  yet  only  appear  a  small  lucid 
poiDt  from  the  nearest  of  them.  If  a  body  were  projected 
fttm  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  it  would 
take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before  it  described 
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that  mighty  interval  which  separates  the  nearest  of  the 
ixed  stars  from  oar  sun  and  from  our  system.  If  this 
earthy  which  moves  at  more  than  the  inconceivable  velo* 
city  of  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day^  were  to  be  hurri- 
ed from  its  orbit^  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  flight  over 
this  immense  tracts  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the  ter- 
mination of  its  journey,  after  taking  all  tlie  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  Tliese  are  great 
numbers,  and  great  calculations,  and  the  mind  feels  its 
own  impotency  in  attempting  to  grasp  them.  We  can 
state  them  in  words.  We  can  exhibit  them  in  figures. 
We  can  demonstrate  Uiem  by  the  powers  of  a  most  rigid 
and  infallible  geometry.  But  no  human  fancy  can  som- 
mon  up  a  lively  or  an  adequate  conception— can  roam  in 
its  ideal  flight  over  this  immeasurable  largeness-— can 
take  in  this  mighty  space  in  all  its.  grandeur,  and  in  all 
its  immensity— i«an  sweep  the  outer  boundaries  of  such  a 
creation— or  lift  itself  op  to  the  majesty  of  that  great  and 
invisible  arm,  on  which  all  is  suspended. 

But  what  can  those  stars  be  which  are  seated  so  far. 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  planetary  system  ?  They  must  be 
masses  of  immense  magnitude,  or  they  could  not  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  place  which  they  occupy.  The  light 
which  they  ^ve  must  proceed  from  themselves,  for  the 
feeble  reflection  of  light  from  some  other  quarter,  would 
not  carry  through  such  mighty  tracts  to  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server. A  body  may  be  visible  in  two  ways.  It  may  be 
visible  from  its  own  light,  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  the 
brightness  of  a  flre,  or  the  brilliancy  of  yonder  glorious 
sun,  which  lightens  all  below,  and  is  Uie  lamp  of  the 
world.  Or  it  may  be  visible  from  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it,  as  the  body  which  receives  its  light  from  the 
taper  that  falls  upon  it— 4)r  the  whole  assemblage  of  ob^ 
jects  on  the  surface  of  Uie  earth,  which  appear  only  when 
IbB  )i^t  of  day  rests  upon  them?— or  the  moon^  whicb^ 
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m  that  part  of  it  which  is  towards  the  sqd^  gives  oat  a 
ftlYery  whiteness  to  the  eye  of  the  observer^  while  the 
other  part  forms  a  black  and  invisible  space  in  the  fimuu 
awBt — or  as  the  planets^  which  shine  only  beeause  the 
snn  shines  opon  them,  and  which^  each  of  them^  present 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  spot  on  the  side  that  is  tamed 
away  from  it  Now  apply  this  qaestion  to  the  fixed  stars. 
Are  they  luminoas  of  themselves^  or  do  they  derive  their 
light  from  the  san^  like  the  bodies  of  oor  planetary  sys- 
tem ?  Think  of  their  immense  distance^  and  the  solation 
of  this  question  becomes  evident  The  snn^  like  any  other 
hody^  most  dwindle  into  a  less  apparent  magnitude  as  yoa 
lelire  from  it  At  the  prodi^ous  distance  even  of  the 
very  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars>  it  must  have  shrank  into  a 
small  indivisible  point  In  shorty  it  must  have  become  a 
star  itself^  and  coold  shed  no  more  light  than  a  single  in- 
dividual €i  those  glimmering  myriads^  the  whole  assem- 
UagB  of  which  cannot  dissipate^  and  can  scarcely  alleviate 
tl^  midnight  darkness  of  our  world*  These  stars  are 
visible  to  us,  not  because  the  sun  shines  upon  them^  but 
because  they  shine  of  themselves^  because  they  are  so 
many  luminous  bodies  scattered  over  the  tracts  of  immen- 
sity— ^in  a  wordy  because  they  are  so  many  suns^  each 
throned  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions^  and  pouring 
a  fiood  of  light  over  his  own  portion  of  these  unlimitable 
regions. 

At  such  an  immense  distance  for  observation^  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  we  can  collect  many  points  of  resem- 
bkace  between  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  solar  star  which 
fiirms  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system.  There  is  one 
point  of  resemblance,  however,  which  has  not  escaped  the 
penetration  of  our  astronomers.  We  know  that  oor  sun 
tmns  round  upon  himself,  in  a  regular  period  of  time. 
We  also  know,  that  there  are  dark  spots  scattered  over 
Ui  Mxfiiee,  which,  though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
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perfectly  noticeable  by  our  instrumentii.  If  these  spots 
existed  in  greater  quantity  upon  one  side  than  upon  an- 
other^ it  would  have  the  general  effect  of  making  that  aide 
darker^  and  the  revolution  of  the  son  must,  in  such  a  case, 
give  us  a  brighter  and  a  fainter  side^  by  regular  alterna- 
tions. Now,  there  are  some  of  the  fixed  stars  which 
present  this  appearance.  They  present  us  with  periodi- 
cal variations  of  light.  From  the  splendour  of  a  star  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude,  they  fade  away  into  some 
of  the  inferior  magnitudes---and  one,  by  becoming  inviai- 
ble  might  ^ve  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  had  lost  him 
altogether — but  we  can  still  recognize  him  by  the  teles- 
cope, till  at  length  he  re-appears  in  his  own  place,  and^ 
after  a  regular  lapse  of  so  many  days  and  hours,  recovers 
his  original  brightness.  Now,  the  fair  inference  from 
this  is,  that  the  fixed  stars,  as  they  resemble  our  sun  in 
being  so  many  luminous  masses  of  immense  magnitode, 
they  resemble  him  in  this  also,  that  each  of  them  tarns 
round  upon  his  own  axis ;  so  that  if  any  of  them  should 
have  an  inequality  in  the  brightness  of  their  sides,  this 
revolution  is  rendered  evident,  by  the  regular  variations 
in  the  degree  of  light  which  it  undergoes. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  of  these  vast  luminaries,  Uiat  they 
were  created  in  vain  ?  Were  they  called  into  existence 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  a  tide  of  useless  i^plen- 
dour  over  the  solitudes  of  immensity  ?  Our  sun  is  only 
one  of  these  luminaries,  and  we  know  that  he  has  worlds 
in  his  train.  Why  should  we  strip  the  rest  of  this  prince- 
ly attendance  ?  Why  may  not  each  of  them  be  the  centre 
of  his  own  system,  and  give  light  to  his  own  worlds  ?  It 
is  true  that  we  see  tliem  not,  but  could  the  eye  of  man 
take  its  flight  into  those  distant  regions,  it  should  lose 
sight  of  our  little  world,  before  it  reached  the  outer  limits 
of  our  system— -the  greater  planets  should  disappear  in 
their  turn — before  it  had  described  a  small  portion  ot  tiiat 
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abyss  which  separates  us  from  the  fixed  stars,  the  sun 
should  decline  into  a  little  spot,  and  all  its  splendid  re- 
tinae <if  worlds  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  distance — he 
ahonld,  at  last,  shrink  into  a  small  indivisible  atom,  and 
all  that  coold  be  seen  of  this  magnificent  system,  should 
be  nduced  to  the  glimmering  of  a  little  star.  Why  resist 
any  longer  the  grand  and  interesting  conclusion  ?  Each 
of  these  stars  may  be  the  token  of  a  system  as  vast  and  as 
splendid  as  the  one  which  we  inhabit.  Worlds  roll  in 
these  distant  regions ;  and  these  worlds  must  be  the  man- 
sions of  life  and  intelligence.  In  yon  gilded  canopy  of 
heaven  we  see  the  broad  aspect  of  the  universe,  where 
eaeb  shining  point  presents  us  with  a  sun,  and  each  sun 
with  a  system  of  worlds — where  the  Divinity  reigns  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  his  attrii)utes — where  he  peoples  immen- 
sity with  bis  wonders ;  and  travels  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength  through  the  dominions  of  one  vast  and  unlimited 
monarchy. 

The  contemplation  has  no  limits.  If  we  ask  the  num- 
ber of  suns  and  of  systems,  the  unassisted  eye  of  man  can 
take  in  a  thousand,  and  the  best  telescope  which  the  genins 
of  man  has  constructed  can  take  in  eighty  millions.  Bat 
why  subject  the  dominions  of  the  universe  to  the  eye  of 
man,  or  to  the  powers  of  his  genius  ?  Fancy  may  take 
its  flight  far  beyond  the  ken  of  eye  or  of  telescope.  It 
my  expiate  in  the  outer  regions  of  all  that  is  visible— 
and  shall  we  have  the  boldness  to  say,  that  there  is  no- 
thing there  f  that  the  wonders  of  the  Almighty  are  at  an 
end,  because  we  can  no  longer  trace  his  footsteps  ?  that 
his  omnipotence  is  exhausted^  because  human  art  can  no 
longer  follow  him  ?  that  the  creative  energy  of  God  has 
flonk  into  repose,  because  the  imagination  is  enfeebled  by 
the  magnitode  of  its  efforts,  and  can  keep  no  longer  on 
the  wing  through  those  migbty  tracts,  which  shoot  far  be- 
yond what  eye  hath  seen,  or  the  heart  of  man  hath  con- 
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ceived — which  sweep  endlessly  along^  and  merge  into  an 
awful  and  mysterious  infinity  ? 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  this  rapid  and  imperfeet 
sketch  of  our  modern  astronomy^  it  may  be  right  to  advert 
to  two  points  of  interesting  speculation,  both  of  whieh 
serve  to  magnify  our  conceptions  of  the  universe,  and,  of 
course,  to  give  us  a  more  affecting  sense  of  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  this  our  world.  The  first  is  softest* 
ed  by  the  consideration,  that,  if  a  body  be  struck  in  the 
direction  of  its  centre,  it  obtains,  from  this  conrse,  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  but  without  any  movement  of  revolution 
being  at  the  same  time  impressed  npon  it  It  simply  goes 
forward,  but  does  not  turn  round  upon  itself.  But,  af^ain, 
should  the  stroke  not  be  in  the  direction  of  the  centre— 
shonld  the  line  which  joins  the  point  of  percussion  to  the 
centre,  make  an  angle  with  that  line  in  which  the  inpolae 
was  communicated,  then  the  body  is  both  made  to  go  for- 
ward  in  space,  and  also  to  wheel  upon  its  axis*  In  this 
way,  each  of  our  planets  may  have  had  their  eompoand 
motion  communicated  to  it  by  one  single  impulse ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the  rotatory  motion  be  comiMi* 
nicated  by  one  blow,  then  the  progressive  motion  matt  go 
along  with  it.  In  order  to  have  the  first  motion  without 
the  second,  there  must  be  a  twofold  force  applied  to  Uie 
body  in  opposite  directions.  It  must  be  set  agoing  in  the 
same  way  as  a  spinning-top,  so  as  to  revolve  about  an 
axis,  and  to  keep  unchanged  its  situation  in  space.  The 
planets  have  both  motions ;  and,  therefore,  may  have  re* 
eeived  them  by  one  and  the  same  impulse.  The  son,  we 
are  certain,  has  one  of  these  motions.  He  has  a  move- 
ment  of  revolution.  If  spun  round  his  axis  by  two  oppo- 
site forces,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  he  may  have  this 
movement,  and  retain  an  infiexible  position  in  space.  Bot, 
if  tliis  movement  was  given  him  by  one  stroke,  he  mast 
have  a  progressive  motion,  along  with  a  whirling  motion ; 
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or,  in  other  words,  he  u  moving  forward ;  he  is  describ- 
ing a  tract  in  space ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  carries  all  his 
plaaete  and  all  their  secondaries  along  with  him. 

Bot  at  thb  stage  of  the  argument,  the  matter  only  re* 
mains  a  conjectural  point  of  speculation.  The  sun  may 
have  had  hb  rotation  impressed  upon  him  by  a  spinning 
impulse  ;  or,  without  recurring  to  secondary  causes  at  all, 
this  moveaient  may  be  coeval  with  hb  being,  and  he  may 
have  derived  both  the  one  and  the  other  from  an  immedi- 
ate fiat  of  the  Creator.  But,  there  b  an  actually  observed 
phenomenon  of  the  heavens,  which  advances  the  conjecture 
into  a  probability.  In  the  course  of  ages,  the  stars  in  one 
quarter  at  the  celestbl  sphere  are  apparently  receding 
from  each  other ;  and  in  the  opposite  qnarter,  they  are  appar- 
ently drawing  nearer  to  each  other.  *  If  the  son  be  ap- 
pioaehing  the  former  quarter,  and  receding  from  the  lat- 
ter, thb  phenomenon  admits  €f  an  easy  explanation,  and 
we  ate  fnrnbhed  with  a  magnificent  step  in  the  scale  of 
the  Creator's  workmanship.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
planets^  with  their  satellites,  rovolve  round  the  sun,  may 
tibe  son,  with  all  hb  tributaries,  be  moving,  in  common 
with  oth»  stars,  around  some  distant  centre,  from  which 
ihero  emanates  an  influence  to  bind  and  to  subordinate 
them  all.  They  may  be  kept  from  approaching  each 
other,  by  a  centrifugal  force  ;  without  which,  the  laws  of 
attraction  might  consolidate,  into  one  stupendous  mass,  all 
the  dbtinct  globes  of  which  the  universe  is  composed. 
Oar  son  may,  theroforo,  be  only  one  member  of  a  higher 
family— 'taking  his  part,  along  with  millions  of  others,  in 
some  loflier  system  of  mechanism,  by  which  they  aro  all 
subjected  to  one  law,  and  to  one  arrangement— describ- 
ing the  sweep  of  such  an  orbit  in  space,  and  completing 
the  mighty  revolution  in  sucli  a  period  of  time,  as  to  ro- 
dnce  our  planetary  seasons  and  our  planetary  movements, 
to  a  very  hnmble  and  fractionary  rank  in  the  scale  of  a  high* 
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er  astronomy.  There  is  room  for  all  this  in  immensity } 
and  there  is  even  argument  for  all  this^  in  the  records  of 
actual  observation ;  and,  from  the  whole  of  this  specula- 
tion^ do  we  gather  a  new  emphasis  to  the  lesson^  how 
minute  is  the  place^  and  how  secondary  b  the  importance 
of  our  worlds  amid  the  glories  of  such  a  surrounding  mag- 
nificence ! 

But,  there  is  still  another  very  interesting  tract  of  spec* 
ulation,  which  has  been  opened  up  to  us  by  the  more  re- 
cent obser^'ations  of  astronomy.  What  we  allude  to,  is 
the  discovery  of  the  nehuict.  We  allow  that  it  is  bot  a 
dim  and  indistinct  light  which  this  discovery  has  thrown 
upon  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  but  still  it  has  spread 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind  a  field  of  very  wide  and  lofly 
contemplation.  Anterior  to  this  discovery,  the  universe 
might  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  an  indefinite  nam* 
ber  of  sunsy  about  equi-distant  from  each  other,  uniformly 
scattered  over  space,  and  each  encompassed  by  such  a 
planetary  attendance  as  takes  place  in  our  own  systenu 
But,  we  have  now  reason  to  think,  that,  instead  of  lyinjg 
uniformly,  and  in  a  state  of  equi-distanee  from  each  othr 
cr,  they  are  arranged  into  distinct  dusters — thai,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  so 
inconceivably  superior  to  that  of  our  planets  from  each 
other,  marks  the  separation  of  the  solar  systems,  so  the 
distance  of  two  contiguous  clusters  may  be  so  inconceiva- 
bly superior  to  the  reciprocal  distance  of  those  fixed  stars 
which  belong  to  the  same  cluster,  as  to  mark  an  equally 
distinct  separation  of  the  clusters,  and  to  constitute  each 
of  them  an  individual  member  of  some  higher  and  more 
extended  arrang^meaL  This  carries  us  upwards  through 
another  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of  magnificence,  and 
there  leaves  us  wiMering  in  ibe  uncertain^,  whether  even 
here  the  wonderfiil  progression  is  ended ;  and  at  all  events 
fixe:!  (he  assured  conclu^n  in  our  minds,  that.  In  an  eye 
which  cOaM  spread  itself  over  the  whole,  the  manskm 
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whieh  aeeomodates  oar  species  might  be  so  very  small  as 
to  lie  wrapped  in  microseopical  concealment ;  and^  in  ref- 
erence to  the  only  Being  who  possesses  this  universal  eye^ 
well  might  we  say^  <<  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him^  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldest  deign  to 
visit  him  ?*'  , 

Andy  after  all^  though  it  be  a  mighty  and  difficult  con- 
eeption,  yet  who  can  question  it  ?  What  is  seen  may  be 
nothing  to  what  is  unseen  ;  for  what  is  seen  is  limited  by 
the  range  of  our  instmments.  What  is  unseen  has  no 
limit;  and,  though  all  which  the  eye  of  man  can  takein^ 
or  his  fancy  can  grasp  at^  were  swept  away^  there  might 
still  remain  as  ample  a  field,  over  which  the  Divinity  may 
expatiate^  and  which  he  may  have  peopled  with  innume- 
rable worlds.  If  the  whole  visible  creation  were  to  dis- 
appear^  it  would  leave  a  solitude  behind  it — ^but  to  the  in- 
finite Mind,  that  can  take  in  the  whole  system  of  nature^ 
this  solitude  might  be  nothing ;  a  small  unoccupied  point 
in  that  immensity  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  he  may 
have  filled  with  the  wonders  of  his  omnipotence.  Though 
this  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the  trumpet  of  its 
dissolution  were  sounded,  though  yon  sky  were  to  pass 
away  as  a  sccoU,  and  every  visible  glory,  which  the  fin« 
ger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed  on  it,  were  to  be  put  out 
for  ever — an  event  so  awful  to  us,  and  to  every  world  in 
our  vicinity,  by  which  so  many  suns  would  be  extinguish- 
ed,  and  so  many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  of  population 
would  rush  into  forgetfulness— what  is  it  in  the  high  scale 
of  the  Almighty's  workmanship  ?  a  mere  shred,  which, 
though  fcattered  into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  pf 
God  one  entire  scene  of  greatness  and  of  majesty.  ThougH 
this  earth,  and  these  heavens,  were  to  disappear,  there  are 
other  worlds,  which  roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other  suns 
shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them,  is 
garnished  with  other  stars.    Is  it  presumption  to  say,  that 
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tiie  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant  and  mikiiowi  ft- 
9011s?  that  they  are  oceapied  with  people?  that  tbt 
cdutfities  of  hoae  and  of  n^gbboorhood  flooridi  there? 
that  the  praises  of  God  are  diere  lifted  op,  and  his  good* 
nesa  rqoiced  in  ?  that  fnety  has  its  tempka  and  its  ofer* 
logs  ?  and  the  richness  of  the  divine  attribotts  is  there 
felt  and  admired  by  intelligent  worshippers  ? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immennty  winch  teems 
with  them—^and  what  are  they  who  oecnpy  it  ?  The  nni- 
Terse  at  large  would  saffer  as  little^  in  its  splendour  and 
variety^  by  the  destro^on  of  our  planet,  as  the  verdnre 
and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall 
^a  single  leaf.  The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which 
supports  it  It  lies  at  the  merey  of  the.  slightest  accident 
A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on. 
the  stream  of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  time^  thelifcy  which  we  know,  by  the  micros- 
cope, it  teems  with,  is  extinguished ;  and,  an  occurrence 
so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his 
observatioD,  carries  in  it,  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as  the 
destruction  of  a  world.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the 
universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this  ball,  which  performs 
its  little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  systems  ttiat  as* 
tronomy  has  unfolded — we  mi^  feel  the  same  littleness, 
and  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in 
this  circumstance,  that  it  would  require  the  operation  of 
greater  elements  to  destroy  us.  But  these  elements  exist. 
The  fire  which  rages  within,  may  lift  its  devouring  ener* 
gy  to  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  transform  it  into  one 
wide  and  wasting  volcano.  The  sudden  formation  of 
elastic  matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth-— 4ind  it  lies  with- 
in  the  agency  of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this*-*- 
may  explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  nox« 
ions  air  frmn  below,  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  timt 
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ifl  aioiuid  Of;  it  may  affeet  the  delicate  praportioii  of  Ua 
in^rediente ;  and  tlie  whole  of  animated  nature  may  witb* 
^  and  die  wider  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmoipbete. 
A  blaadng  eomet  may  crosa  thia  fated  planet  in  ita  oibi^ 
and  reaUae  all  the  terrors  which  tnperatitiim  haa  coneeir- 
ed  of  it  We  cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the  conae^ 
qoencea  of  an  event  which  every  astronomer  mast  know 
to  Ue  within  the  limits  of  chance  and  probability.  It  may 
iMMrry  oar  globe  towards  the  sen— or  drag  it  to  the  ooter 
legioaa  of  the  planetary  system ;  or  give  it  a  new  axis  of 
revolotion-— and  the  effect^  which  I  shall  simply  annoonce^ 
without  explaining  it^  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  tb^ 
oeesoiy  and  bring  another  mighty  Hood  upon  oor  islands 
and  eontinents*  These  are  changes  which  may  happen 
in  a  aingle  instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing 
known  in  the  present  system  of  things  provides  ns  with 
any  aeeurily.  They  might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but 
they  would  unpeople  it ;  and  we  who  tread  its  snrfhee 
witk  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
devmuing  elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spread  solitude,  and  silence^ 
and  deaths  over  the  dmninions  of  the  world. 
It  Now,  it  is.  this  littleness,  and  this  iusecurity  whicb 
make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and 
bring,  with  such  emphasis,  to  every  pious  bosom,  the  ho- 
ly lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude.  The  God  who  sit- 
teth  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over  all  worlda, 
is  mindful  of  nian ;  and,  though  at  this  moment  his  ener- 
gy is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  creation,  we  may 
fie^  the  same  security  in  his  providence,  as  if  we  were 
tbe  objects  of  bis  undivided  care.  It  is  not  for  us  to  bring 
oor  minds  up  to  this  mysterious  agency.  But,  rach  is  the 
incomprehensible  fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is 
abmnd  over  the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every 
blade  tTfpmss^  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  Uood  wbieft 
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circulates  ihroQgh  the  veins  of  the-  minutest  animal ;  tbat| 
though  liis  mind  takes  into  its  comprehensive  grasp,  im- 
mensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much  known  to  bift 
as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  bis  attention ;  that  he 
marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  he  gives  birth  to  every  feel- 
ing  and  every  movement  within  me ;  and  that,  with  an 
exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither  describe  nor  com- 
prehend,, the  same  God  who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven, 
and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  tbe  firmament,  is  at  my  right 
hand,  to  give  me  every  breath  wliich  I  draw,  and  every 
comfort  which  I  enjoy.    * 

But  this  very  reflection  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  Infidelity,  and  the  very  language  of  the  text  has 
been  made  to  bear  an  application  of  hostility  to  the  faith. 
^<  What  is  man,  that  God  should  be  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  deign  to  visit  him  ?''  Is 
it  likely,  says  the  Infidel,  that  God  would  send  his  eter- 
nal Son,  to  die  for  the  puny  occupiers  of  so  insignificant 
a  province  in  the  mighty  field  of  his  creation  ?  Are  we 
the  befitting  objects  of  so  great  and  so  signal  an  interpo- 
sition ?  Does  not  the  largeness  of  that  field  which  as- 
tronomy lays  open  to  the  view  of  modern  science,  throw 
a  suspicion  over  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history  ;  and  how 
shall  we  reconcile  tbe  greatness  of  that  wonderful  move- 
ment which  was  made  in  heaven  for  the  redemption  of 
fallen  man,  with  the  comparative  meanness  and  obscurity 
of  our  species  ? 

This  is  a  popular  argument  against  Christianity,  not 
much  dwelt  upon  in  books,  but  we  believe,  a  good  deal 
insinuated  in  conversation,  and  having  no  small  influence 
on  the  amateurs  of  a  superficial  philosophy.  At  all  events, 
it  is  right  that  every  such  argument  should  be  met,  and 
manfully  confronted  ;  nor  do  we  know  a  more  discredita- 
ble surrender  of  our  religion,  than  to  act  as  if  she  had  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  ingenuity  of  her  most  accomplished 
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adrenaries.  The  author  of  the  following  treatise^  engag- 
es io  bis  present  undertaking,  under  the  full  impression, 
tUt  a  something  may  be  found  with  which  to  combat  In- 
Me%  in  all  its  forms ;  that  the  truth  of  God  and  of  his 
mestage,  admits  of  a  noble  and  decisive  manifestation^ 
tkroogh  every  mist  which  the  pride,  or  the  prejudice,  or 
the  fiophistay  of  man  may  throw  around  it ;  and  elevated 
as  the  wisdom  of  him  may  be,  who  has  ascended  the 
bdgfats  of  science,  and  poured  the  light  of  demonstration 
over  the  most  wondrous  of  nature's  mysteries,  that  even 
out  of  his  own  principles,  it  may  be  proved  how  much 
BKHre  elevated  is  the  wisdom  of  him  who  sits  with  the  do- 
cility of  a  little  child,  to  his  Bible^  and  casts  down  to  its 
tutbority,  all  his  lofty  imaginations. 
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^^  And  if  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  any  thing,  he  kneweth 
nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  knowJ^^ — 1  CoR.  rii.  9. 

X  HERB  is  much  profound  and  important  wisdom  in 
tiiat  proverb  of  Solomon^  where  it  is  said^  that  the  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness.  It  forms  part  of  a  truth  still 
more  comprehensive^  that  every  man  knoweth  his  own  pe- 
culiar feelings,  and  difficulties,  and  trials,  far  better  than 
he  can  get  any  of  his  neighbours  to  perceive  them.  It  is 
natural  to  us  all,  that  we  should  desire  to  engross,  to  the 
uttermost,  the  sympathy  of  others  with  what  is  most  pain- 
ful to  tlie  sensibilities  of  our  own  bosom,  and  with  what  is 
most  aggravating  in  the  hardships  of  our  own  situation. 
But,  labour  it  as  we  may,  we  cannot,  with  every  power  of 
expression,  make  an  adequate  conveyance,  as  it  were,  of 
all  our  sensations,  and  of  all  our  circumstances,  into 
another  understanding.  There  is  a  something  in  the  in- 
timacy of  a  man's  own  experience,  which  he  cannot  make 
to  pass  entire  into  the  heart  and  mind  even  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar companion — and  thus  it  is,  that  he  is  so  often  de- 
feated in  his  attempts  to  obtain  a  full  and  a  cordial  pos- 
session of  his  sympathy.    He  is  mortified,  and  he  wonders 
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at  the  obtuseness  of  the  people  around  him — and  how  he 
cannot  get  them  to  enter  into  the  jostneas  of  his  complain- 
ings— ^nor  to  feel  the  point  opon  which  turn  the  truth  and 
the  reason  of  his  remonstrances— nor  to  give  their  inter- 
ested attention  to  the  ease  of  his  peculiarities  and  of  his 
wrongs— nor  to  kindle,  in  generous  resentment  along  with 
him,  when  he  starts  the  topic  of  his  indignation.  He  does 
not  reflect,  all  the  while,  that,  with  every  human  being  be 
addresses,  there  is  an  inner  man,  which  forms  a  theatre 
of  passions,  and  of  interests,  as  busy,  as  crowded,  and  as 
fitted  as  his  own  to  engross  the  anxious  and  the  exercisbl 
feelings  of  a  heart,  which  can  alone  understand  its  own 
bitterness,  and  lay  a  correct  estimate  on  the  burden  of  its 
own  visitations,  h  £very  man  we  meet,  carries  about  with 
him,  in  the  unperceived  solitude  of  his  bosom,  a  little 
world  of  his  own — and  we  are  just  as  blind,  and  as  in- 
sensible, and  as  dull,  both  of  perception  and  of  sympathy 
aboot  his  engrossing  objects,  as  he  is  about  ours ;  and, 
did  we  suffer  this  observation  to  have  all  its  weight  upon 
ns,  it  might  serve  to  make  us  more  candid,  and  more  con- 
siderate of  others.  )  It  might  serve  to  abate  the  monopo- 
lising selfishness  of  our  nature.  It  might  serve  to  soften 
down  all  the  malignity  which  comes  out  of  those  envious 
contemplations  that  we  are  so  apt  to  cast  on  the  fancied 
ease  and  prosperity  which  ard  around  us.  It  might  serve 
to  reconcile  every  man  to  his  own  lot,  and  dispose  him  to 
bear,  with  thankfulness,  his  own  burden  ;  Mid  sure  I  am, 
if  thtt  train  of  sentiment  were  prosecuted  with  firmness, 
and  ealmoess,  and  impartiality,  it  would  lead  to  the  con* 
clnaioB,  that  each  profession  in  life  has  its  own  peculiar 
pains,  And  its  own  besetting  inconveniences ;  that,  ftrom 
the  very  bottom  of  society,  up  to  the  golden  pinnacle  which 
UasoQS  npon  its  summit,  there  is  mneb  in  the  shape  of  care 
and  of  suffering  to  be  found — ^that,  throughout  all  the  con* 
eeiYable  varieties  of  human  condition,  there  are  trials, 
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which  can  neither  be  adequately  told  on  the  one  side^  nor 
fully  understood  on  the  other — that  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  are  as  equal  in  this^  as  in  every  department  of  his 
administration — and  that^  go  to  whatever  quarter  of  hu- 
man experience  we  may,  we  shall  find  how  he  has  pro- 
vided enough  to  exercise  the  patience^  and  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  a  wise  and  a  salutary  discipline  upon  all 
his  children. 

I  have  brought  forward  this  observation^  that  it  -may 
prepare  the  way  for  a  second.    There  are  perhaps  no  two 
sets  of  human  beings,  who  comprehend  less  the  move- 
mentsy  and  enter  less  into  the  cares  and  concerns  of  each 
other,  than  the  wide  and  busy  public  on  the  one  hand  $ 
and,  on  the  other,  those  men  of  close  and  studious  retire*' 
ment,  whom  the  world  never  hears  of,  save  when,  from 
their  thoughtful  solitude,  there  issues  forth  some  splendid 
discovery,  to  set  the  world  on  a  gaze  of  admiration.    Then 
will  the  brilliancy  of  a  superior  genius  draw  every  eye 
towards  it — and  the  homage  paid  to  intellectual  superior- 
ity, will  place  its  idol  on  a  loftier  eminence  than  all 
wealth  or  than  all  titles  can  bestow — and  the  name  of  the 
successful  philosopher  will  circulate,  in  his  own  age,  ever 
the  whole  extent  of  civilized  society,  and  be  borne  down 
to  posterity  in  the  characters  of  ever-during  remembrance 
— and  thus  it  is,  that,  when  we  look  back  on  the  days  of 
Newton,'  we  annex  a  kind  of  mysterious  greatness  to  him, 
who,  by  the  pore  force  of  his  understanding,  rose  to  such 
a  gigantic  elevation  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men — and 
the  kings  and  warriors.of  other  days  siidL  into  insignifi* 
cance  around  him ;  and  he,  at  this  moment,  stands  forth 
10  the  public  eye^  in  a  prouder  array  of  glory  than  circles 
the  memory  of  all  the  men  of  former  generations — and, 
wUle  all  the  vulgar  grandeur  of  other  days  is  now  moold- 
eitng  in  forgetfnlness,  the  achievements  of  oar  great  as- 
tvooomtr  are  still  fresh  in  the  venerauon  of  his  coantry- 
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iMii^  and  they  carry  him  forward  on  the  stream  of  time^ 
ifith  a  reputation  ever  gathering,  and  the  triumphs  of  a 
distinction  that  will  never  die. 

Now,  the  point  that  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is, 
that  the  same  publie,  who  are  so  dazzled  and  overborne 
by  f  the  lustre  of  all  this  superiority,  are  utterly  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  that  is  which  confers  its  chief  merit  on  the 
philosophy  of  Newton.  They  see  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours, but  they  know  not  how  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
or  the  extent  of  them.  They  look  on  the  stately  edifice 
he  has  reared,  but  they  know  not  what  be  had  to  do  in 
settling  the  foundation  which  gives  to  it  all  its  stability — 
nor  are  they  aware  what  painful  encounters  he  had  to 
make^  both  with  tlie  natural  predilections  of  his  own 
heart,  and  with  the  prejudices  of  others,  when  employed 
on  the  work  of  laying  together  its  unperishing  materials. 
They  have  never  heard  of  the  controversies  which  this 
man^  of  peaceful,  unambitious  modesty,  had  to  sustain, 
with  all  that  was  proud  and  all  that  was  intolerant 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  They  have  never,  in 
thought,  entered  that  closet  which  was  the  scene  of 
his  patient  and  profound  exercises — ^nor  have  they 
gone  along  with  him,  as  he  gave  bis  silent  honrs  to 
the  labours  of  the  midnight  oil,  and  plied  that  unwea- 
ried  task,  to  which  the  charm  of  lofty  contemplation  had 
allured  him— r-nor  have  they  accompanied  him  through  all 
the  workings  of  that  wonderfal  mind,  from  which,  as  from 
the  recesses  of  a  laboratory,  there  came  forth  such  gleams 
and  processes  of  thought  as  shed  an  effulgency  over  the 
whole  amplitude  of  nature.  All  this,  the  public  have  not 
done ;  for  of  this  the  great  majority,  even  of  the  reading 
and  cultivated  public,  are  utterly  incapable ;  and  there- 
fore is  it  that  they  need  to  be  told  what  that  is,  in  which 
the  main  distinction  of  his  philosophy  lies ;  that,  when 
labonring  in  other  fields  of  investigation,  they  ipay  know 
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how  to  borrow  from  his  safe  example^  and  bow  to  proit 
by  that  superior  wisdom  which  marked  die  whole  eon* 
doct  of  his  understanding. 

Let  it  be  anderstood,  then^  that  they  are  the  positive 
diseoveries  of  Newton^  which,  in  the  eye  of  a  superficial 
public,  confer  upon  him  all  his  reputation.  He  discover- 
ed the  mechanism  of  the  planetary  system.  He  discov- 
ered the  composition  of  light  He  discovered  the  cause 
of  those  alternate  movements  which  take  place  on  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  These  form  his  actual  and  his  visi- 
ble achievements.  These  are  what  the  world  look  at  as 
the  monuments  of  bb  greatness.  These  are  doctrines  by 
which  he  has  enriched  the  ield  of  philosophy ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  whole  of  his  merit  is  supposed  to  lie  in 
having  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  and  the  vigour  to  lay 
hold  of  the  pnnrfs,  which  conferred  upon  these  doctrines 
all  the  establishment  of  a  most  ri^d  and  eonelnsive  de* 
moastration. 

But,  while  he  gets  all  his  oredit,  and  all  his  admira<» 
tkm  for  those  articles  of  science  which  he  has  added  to 
the  creed  of  philosophers,  he  deserves  as  much  credit  and 
admiration  for  those  articles  which  he  kept  out  of  this 
erecd^  as  for  those  which  he  introduced  into  it  It  was 
the  property  of  his  mind,  that  it  kept  a  tenacious  hdd  of 
every  one  position  which  had  proof  to  snhatantiate  it— • 
but  it  forms  a  property  equally  characteristic,  and  which, 
in  fact,  gives  its  leading  peculiarity  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  style  of  his  investigations,  that  he  put  a  most  deter^ 
mined  exclusion  on  every  one  position  that  was  destitute 
of  such  proof.  He  would  not  admit  the  astronomical 
theories  of  tiiose  who  went  before  him,  because  they  had 
no  proof.  He  would  not  give  in  to  their  notions  about 
the  planets  wheding  their  rounds  in  whiripools  of  ether— 
far  he  did  not  see  this  ether — he  had  no  proof  of  its  ejcist- 
\f  besides,  even  sopposins  it  to  exist,  it  woyM 
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not  liave  impressed^  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  anch  move- 
neotg  as  met  his  observation,  lie  would  not  submit  his 
jodgment  to  the  reigning  systems  of  the  day — ^for,  though 
ihtj  had  authority  lo  recommend  them,  they  had  no  proof: 
and  thus  it  is,  that  he  evinced  the  strength  and  the  sound* 
nese  of  his  philosophy,  as  much  by  his  decisions  upon 
tbose  doctrines  of  science  which  he  rejected,  as  by  his 
demonstration  of  those  doctrines  of  science  which  he  was 
the  first  to  propose,  and  which  now  stand  out  to  the  eye 
rf  posterity  as  the  only  monuments  to  the  force  and  supe* 
riority  of  his  understanding. 

He  wanted  no  other  recommendation  for  any  one  ar-> 
tiele  of  science,  than,  the  recommendation  of  evidence~f 
ttd,  with  this  recommendation,  he  opened  to  it  the  cham« 
hrr  of  his  mind,  though  authority  scowled  upon  it,  and 
taste  was  disgusted  by  it,  and  fashion  was  ashamed  of  it, 
tnd  all  the  beauteous  speculation  of  former  days  was 
cruelly  broken  up  by  this  new  announcement  of  the  better 
philosophy,  and  scattered  like  the  fragments  of  an  aerial 
tision,  over  which  the  past  generations  of  the  world  had 
been  slumbering  their  profound  and  their  pleasing  reverie. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  article  of  science  want 
the  recommendation  of  evidence,  he  shut  against  it  all  the 
avenues  of  his  understanding — aye,  and  though  all  an- 
tiquity lent  their  suffrages  to  it,  and  all  eloquence  had 
thrown  around  it  the  most  attractive  brilliancy,  and  all 
habit  had  incorporated  it  with  every  system  of  every  seat- 
bary  in  Europe,  and  all  faqcy  had  arrayed  it  in  gracea 
of  the  most  tempting  solicitation ;  yet  was  the  steady  and 
inflexible  mind  of  Newton  proof  against  this  whole  weijj^lii 
af  authority  and  allurement,  and,  casting  his  cold  and  un^ 
welcome  look  at  the  specious  plausibility,  he  rebuke^  ^ 
from  his  presence.     The  strength  of  his  philosophy  \^y 
as  much  in  refusing  admittance  to  that  which  waotA*4  t-y^ 
deace,  as  in  giving  a  place  and  an  occupancy  to  that  «v  kMh^ 
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possessed  it.  In  that  marek  of  intellect,  which  led 
onwards  through  the  rich  and  magnificent  field  of  his 
coveries,  he  pondered  every  step ;  and,  while  he  advanc- 
ed with  a  firm  and  assured  movement,  wherever  the  light 
of  evidence  carried  him,  he  never  snSSered  any  glare  of 
imagination  or  of  prejudice  to  seduce  him  from  his  path. 

Sure  1  am^  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wonderful 
career,  he  found  himself  on  a  way  beset  with  temptation 
upon  every  side  of  him.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  had 
the  reigning  taste  and  philosophy  of  the  times  to  contend 
with ;  but,  he  expatiated  on  a  lofty  region,  where,  in  all 
the  giddiness  of  success,  he  might  have  met  with  much  to 
solicit  his  fancy,  and  tempt  him  to  some  devious  speeala- 
tion.  Had  he  been  like  the  majority  of  other  men,  he 
would  have  broken  free  from  the  fetters  of  a  sober  and 
chastised  understanding,  and,  giving  wing  to  his  imagina- 
tion,  had  done  what  philosophers  have  done  after  him — 
been  carried  away  by  some  meteor  of  their  own  forming, 
or  found  their  amusement  in  some  of  their  own  intellect 
tual  pictures,  or  palmed  some  loose  and  confident  plaosi* 
bilities  of  their  own  upon  the  world.  But  Newton  stood 
true  to  his  principle,  that  he  would  take  up  with  nothing 
which  wanted  evidence,  and  he  kept  by  his  demonstra- 
tions, and  his  measurements,  and  his  proofs  ;  and,  if  it  be 
true  that  he  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city,  there  was  won,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  many  a  repeated  victory  over  himself,  which 
should  give  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  name  than  all  the  con- 
quests he  has  made  on  the  field  of  discovery,  or  than  all 
the  splendour  of  his  positive  achievements. 

I  trust  you  understand,  how,  though  it  be  one  of  the 
maxims  of  the  true  philosophy,  never  to  shrink  from  a 
doctrine  which  has  evidence  on  its  side,  it  is  another 
maxim,  equally  essential  to  it,  never  to  harbour  any  doc- 
trine when  this  evidence  is  wanting.    Ta^e  these  two 
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d  k^  sauBM  along  with  yon^  and  you  will  be  at  no  logs  to  ex- 
''^i  plain  the  pecoliarity,  which^  more  than  any  other^  goes 
^^c?  both  to  characterise  and  to  ennoble  the  philosophy  of  New- 
^:ibc  i  ton.  What  I  allude  to  is,  the  precious  combination  of 
^>>  n  i  its  strength  and  of  its  modesty.  On  the  one  hand,  what 
P^rd  greater  evidence  of  strength  than  the  fulfilment  of  that 
^'^^^ .  mighty  enterprise^  by  which  the  heavens  have  been  made 
^^  I  its  own^  and  the  mechanism  of  unnumbered  worlds  has 
^^  1  been  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  human  understand- 
^^  I  isg  ?  Now,  it  was  by  walking  in  the  light  of  sound  and 
^l  i  competent  evidence^  that  all  this  was  accomplished.  It 
^  I  was  by  the  patient,  the  strenuous,  the  unfaultering  appli- 
cation of  the  legitimate  instruments  of  discovery.  It  was 
by  touching  that  which  was  tangible,  and  looking  to  that 
which  was  visible,  and  computing  that  which  was  mea- 
surable, and  in  one  word,  by  making  a  right  and  a  reason- 
able use  of  all  that  proof  which  the  field  of  nature  around 
us  has  brought  within  the  limit  of  sensible  observation. 
This  is  the  arena  on  which  the  modern  philosophy  has 
won  all  her  victories,  and  fulfilled  all  her  wondrous 
achievements,  and  reared  all  her  proud  and  enduring 
monuments,  and  gathered  all  her  magnificent  trophies  to 
that  power  of  intellect  with  which  the  hand  of  a  bounteous 
heaven  has  so  richly  gifted  the  constitution  of  our  species. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  sensi- 
ble observation,  and,  from  that  moment,  the  genuine  dis- 
ciples of  this  enlightened  school  cast  all  their  confidence 
and  all  their  intrepidity  away  from  them.  Keep  them  on 
the  firm  ground  of  experiment,  and  none  more  bold  and 
more  decisive  in  their  announcements. of  all  that  they  have 
evidence  for— but,  off  this  ground,  none  more  humble,  or 
more  cautious  of  any  thing  like  positive  anuouucements, 
than  they. '  They  choose  neither  to  know,  nor  to  believe, 
nor  to  assert,  where  evidence  is  wantiug ;  and  they  will 
lit,  with  all  the  patience  of  a  scholar  to  hh  task,  till 
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they  have  found  it.  They  are  utter  strangers  to  that 
haughty  confidence  with  which  some  philosophers  of  tte 
day  sport  the  plausibilities  of  unauthorized  speealatUNiy 
and  bv  which^  unmindful  of  the  limit  that  separates  the 
region  of  sense  from  the  region  of  conjecture^  they  make 
their  blind  and  their  impetuous  inroads  into  a  province 
which  does  not  belong  to  them.  There  is  lio  one  olgeet 
to  which  the  exercised  mind  of  a  true  Newtoiuan  disci^. 
pie  is  more  familiarized  than  this  limits  and  it  serves  as 
a  boundary  by  which  he  shapes^  and  bounds^  and  regu- 
lates, all  the  enterprises  of  liis  philosophy.  All  the  space 
which  lies  within  this  limits  he  cultivates  to  the  attermost, 
and  it  is  by  such  successive  labours,  that  every  year  which 
rolls  over  the  world,  is  witnessing  some  new  contribntioB 
to  experimental  science,  and  adding  to  the  solidity  and 
aggrandizement  of  this  wonderful  fabric.  But,  if  trae  to 
their  own  principle,  then,  in  reference  to  the  forbidden 
ground  which  lies  without  this  limit,  those  very  men,  who^ 
on  the  field  of  warranted  exertion,  evinced  all  the  hardi- 
hood and  vigour  of  a  full  grown  understanding,  show,  tm 
every  subject  where  the  light  of  evidence  is  withheld  frinn 
them,  all  the  modesty  of  children.  They  give  yon  posi- 
tive opinion  only  when  they  have  indisputable  proof — bot^ 
when  they  have  no  such  proof,  then  they  have  no  snek 
opinion.  The  single  principle  of  their  respect  to  truth, 
secures  their  homage  for  every  one  position,  where  the 
evidence  of  truth  is  present,  and,  at  the  same  time,  begeto 
an  entire  diffidence  about  every  one  position,  from  which 
this  evidence  is  disjoined.  And  thus  you  may  under- 
stand, how  the  first  man  in  the  accomplishments  of  phi«> 
losophy,  which  the  world  ever  saw,  sat  at  the  book  of 
nature  in  the  humble  attitude  of  its  interpreter  and  its  pa« 
pil— how  all  the  docility  of  conscious  ignorance  threw  a 
•weet  and  softening  lustre  around  the  radiance  even  of 
his  most  splendid  discoveries^— and,  while  the  flippancy 
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•f  A  fbw  Bupwfleial  acquiremento  ii  enou^  to  place  a 
fhilnwipher  of  the  day  ob  the  pedeafal  of  his  faneied  ele- 
TBdra^  and  to  Test  him  with  an  assumed  lordship  over 
the  whole  domaiD  of  natural  and  revealed  knowledge  ;  I 
eannot  forbear  to  do.  honour  to  the  unpretending  great- 
ntaa  of  Mewton^  than  whom  I  know  not  if  there  ever 
lighted  OB  the  face  of  oar  world,  one  in  the  character  of 
whose  admirable  genius  so  much  force  and  so  much  ha- 
iiilily  were  more  attractively  blended. 

i  now  propose  to  carry  yon  forward^  by  a  few  simple 
ilhistrationsy  to  the  ailment  of  this  day.    All  the  sob- 
line  Imtbs  of  the  modem  astronomy  lie  within  the  ield 
.o(  aetnal  observation,  and  have  the  firm  evidence  to  rest 
spon  of  «ll  that  information  which  is  conveyed  to  as  I7 
tke  aFOBoe  of  the  senses.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  never  went 
beyoad  this  ield^  without  a  reverential  impression  npon 
ins  wm4j  of  the  preeariousness  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  standing.     On  this  ground,  he  never  ventured  a  poa* 
ifim  aArmation — but,  resigning  the  lofty  tone  of  demon- 
fllratioBy  and  putting  on  the  modesty  of  conscious  igno* 
rtBce^  he  brought  forward  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  hum* 
Ue  form  of  a  doubt,  or  a  conjecture,  or  a  question.    But, 
what  lie  had  not  confidence  to  d<^  other  philosophers  have 
doae  afiter  him-*-and  they  have  winged  their  audacions 
way  into  forbidden  regions — and  they  have  crossed  that 
circle  by  which  the  field  of  observation  is  enclosed — and 
there  have  they  debated  and  dogmatized  witli  all  the  pride 
of  a  most  intolerant  assurance. 

NoWy  though  the  case  be  imaginary,  let  us  conceive^ 
for  Am  sake  of  illustration,  that  one  of  these  philosophers 
atde  so  extravagant  a  departure  from  the  sobriety  of  ex- 
perimental seieBce,  as  to  pass  from  the  astronomy  of  the 
diifereBt  planets,  and  to  attempt  the  natural  history  of 
their  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  He  might  get  hold 
of  some  vague  and  general  analogies*  to  throw  an  air  of 
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plausibility  aroand  his  specnUtion.  He  might  pass  froia 
the  botany  of  the  different  regions  of  the  globe  that  we  in" 
habit^  and  make  his  loose  and  confident  application  to  each 
of  the  other  planets^  according  to  its  distance  from  the 
snn^  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  an- 
nual  revolution ;  and  out  of  some  snch  slender  materialsi 
he  may  work  up  an  amusing  philosophical  romance^  fnll 
of  ingenuity^  and  havings  withal^  the  colour  of  tmth  and 
of  consistency  spread  over  it. 

I  can  conceive  how  a  superficial  public  might  be  de- 
lighted by  the  eloquence  of  such  a  composition^  and  even 
be  impressed  by  its  arguments ;  but  were  I  asked^  which 
is  the  man  of  all  the  ages  and  countries  in  the  worlds  who 
would  have  the  least  respect  for  this  treatise  upon  the 
plants  which  grow  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter^  I  shookl  be 
at  no  loss  to  answer  the  question.  I  should  say^  that  k 
would  be  he  who  had  computed  the  motions  of  Jopiter^^ 
that  it  would  be  he  who  had  measured  the  bulk  and  the 
density  of  Jupiter — that  it  would  be  he  who  had  estimat* 
ed  the  periods  of  Jupiter — that  it  would  be  he  whose  ob- 
servant eye  and  patiently  calculating  mind^  had  traced  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  through  all  the  rounds  of  their  ma^^ 
circulation^  and  unravelled  the  intricacy  of  all  their  move- 
ments. He  would  see  at  once  that  the  subject  lay  at  a 
hopeless  distance  beyond  the  field  of  legitimate  observa- 
tion. It  would  be  quite  enough  for  him,  that  it  was  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  telescope.  On  this  ground,  and  on 
this  ground  only,  would  he  reject  it  as  one  of  the  pnnieat 
imbecilities  of  childhood.  As  to  any  character  of  truth 
or  of  importance,  it  would  have  no  more  effect  on  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Newton,  than  any  illusion  of  poetry ;  and 
from  the  eminence  of  his  intellectual  throne,  wonld  he 
east  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  whole  specnlatioD/  and 
bid  its  gaudy  insignificance  away  from  hinu 
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But  let  as  pass  onward  to  another  case,  which,  though 
AS  imaginary  as  the  former,  may  still  serve  the  purpose  of 


This  same  adventurous  philosopher  may  be  conceived 
to  shift  his  speculation  from  the  plants  of  another  world 
to  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  He  may  avail  himself 
of  some  slender  correspondencies  between  the  heat  of  the 
nn  and  the  moral  temperament  of  the  people  it  shines 
upon.  He  may  work  up  a  theory,  which  carries  on  the 
front  of  it  some  of  the  characters  of  plausibility :  but  sure*- 
ly  it  does  not  require  the  philosophy  of  Newton  to  demon- 
Btrate  the  folly  of  such  an  enterprise*  There  is  not  a 
nan  <tf  plain  understanding,  who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  said  ambitious  inquirer  has  got  without  his  reach — 
that  ha  has  stepped  beyond  the  field  of  experience,  and  is 
now  expatiating  on  the  field  of  imagination — that  he  has 
ventured  on  a  dark  unknown,  where  the  wisest  of  all  phi- 
losophy, is  the  philosophy  of  silence,  and  a  profession  of 
Ignorance  is  the  best  evidence  of  a  solid  understanding  i 
that  if  he  think  he  knows  any  thing  on  such  a  subject  as 
this,  be  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.  He 
knows  not  what  Newton  knew,  and  what  he  kept  a 
steady  eye  upon  throughout  the  whole  march  of  his  sub' 
lime  investigations.  He  knows  not  the  limit  of  his  own 
faculties.  He  has  overleaped  the  barrier  which  hems  in 
all  the  possibilities  of  human  attainment.  He  has  wan- 
tonly flung  himself  off  from  the  safe  and  firm  field  of  ob- 
servatioo,  and  got  on  that  undiscoverable  ground,  where, 
by  every  step  be  takes,  he  widens  his  distance  from  the 
true  philosophy,  and  by  every  affirmation  he  utters,  he  re- 
bels  against  the  authority  of  all  its  maxims. 

I  can  conceive  it  the  feeling  of  every  one  of  you,  that  I 
bave  hitherto  indulged  in  a  vain  expense  of  argument, 
and  it  is  most  natural  for  you  to  put  the  question,  '^  What 
is  the  precise  point  of  couvei^nce  to  which  I  sm  direct* 
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ing  all  the  light  of  this  abondant  and  leemiugly  auperflo- 
oiu  illustration  ?'' 

In  the  astronomical  objection  which  infidelity  baa  pro- 
|KMed  against  the  trath  of  the  Christian  revelation^  there 
is  first  an  assertion,  and  then  an  argument    The  asser- 
tion is,  that  Christianity  is  set  up  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  oiir  minute  and  solitary  world.    The  argument  is^ 
that  God  would  not  lavish  such  a  quantity  of  attention  oa 
so  insignificant  a  field.    £ven  though  the  assertion  were 
admitted,  1  should  have  a  quarrel  with  the  argamenL 
But  the  futility  of  the  objection  is  not  laid  open  in  all  its 
extent^  unless  we  expose  the  utter  want  of  all  essential 
evidence  even  for  the  trath  of  the  assertion.    How  do  in- 
fidels know  that  Christianity  is  set  up  for  the  single  ben» 
efit  of  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  P    How  are  they  Mb 
to  tell  us,  that  if  you  go  to  other  planets,  the  person  and 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  there  unknown  to  them  ?  -  We 
challenge  them  to  the  proof  of  this  said  positive  annoane^- 
ment  of  theirs.    We  see  in  this  objection  the  same  rash 
and  gratuitous  procedure,  which  was  so  apparent   ui 
the  two  cases  that  we  have  already  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.    We  see  in  it  the  same  glaring  trans, 
gression  on  the  spirit  and  the  maxims  of  that  very  philos- 
ophy which  they  profess  to  idolize.    They  have  made 
their  ailment  against  us,  out  of  an  assertion  which  hu 
positively  no  feet  to  rest  upon — an  assertion  which  they 
have  no  means  whatever  of  verifying — an  -assertion^  the 
truth  or  the  falsehood  of  which  can  only  be  gathered  out 
of  some  supernatural  message,  for  it  lies  completely  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  observation.     It  b  willingly  ad- 
mitted, that  by  an  attempt  at  the  botany  of  other  worlds^ 
the  true  method  of  philosophizing  is  trampled  on ;  for  this 
is  a  subject  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of  actual  ohaervEi- 
tion,  and  every  performance  upon  it  must  be  made  up  ef 
assertions  without  proofs.    It  is  also  willingly  admitted^ 
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thai  MB  mttenpt  at  the  eivil  and  politieal  history  of  their 
people,  would  be  an  equally  extravagant  departure  from 
the  apirit  of  tlie  true  philosophy  ;  for  this  also  lies  beyond 
the  field  of  actual  observation ;  and  all  that  could  possi^i 
bly  be  mustered  up  on  such  a  subject  as  this^  would  still 
be  assertions  without  proofs.    Now,  the  theology  of  these 
planets  is^  in  every  way^  as  inaccessible  a  subject  as  their 
politics  or  their  natural  history ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
the  objeetion,  grounded  on  the  confident  assumption  of 
tliose  infidel  astronomers^  who  assert  Christianity  to  be 
the  religion  of  this  one  world,  or  that  the  religion  of  these 
other  worlds  is  not  our  very  Ghrislianity,  can  have  no  in- 
fluence on  a  mind  that  has  derived  its  habits  of  thinking 
from  the  pure  and  rigorous  school  of  Newton  :  for  the 
whole  of  this  assertion  is  just  as  glaringly  destitute,  as  in 
the  two  former  instances,  of  proof. 

The  man  who  could  embark  in  an  enterprise  so  fool« 

ish  and  so  fanciful,  as  to  theorise  it  on  the  details  of  the 

botany  of  another  world,  or  to  theorise  it  on  the  natural 

and  moral  history  of  its  people,  is  just  making  as  outrage 

eous^ «  departure  from  all  sense,  and  all  science,  and  all 

sobriety,  when  he  presumes  to  speculate,  or  to  assert  on 

file  details  or  the  methods  of  God's  administration  among 

its  rational  and  accountable  inhabitants.     He  wings  his 

fiuicy  to  as  hazardous  a  region,  and  vainly  strives  a  pen** 

etrating  vision  through  the  mantle  of  as  deep  an  obscuri- 

tj.    All  the  elements  of  such  a  speculation  are  hidden 

from  him.     For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  sin  has  found  its 

way  into  these  other  worlds.    For  any  thing  he  can  tell, 

Aeir  people  have  banished  themselves  from  communion 

with  God.    For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  many  a  visit  has 

been  made  to  each  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  our  common 

Christimnity,  by  commissioned  messengers  from  the  throne 

of  the  Eternal.     For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  the  redemp* 

tion  proclaimed  to  ns  is  not  one  fKolitnry  instance,  or  not 
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the  whole  of  that  redemption  which  is  by  the  Son  of  God 
— 4)ut  only  our  part  in  a  plan  of  mercy,  eqaal  in  magnHI* 
cence  to  all  that  astronomy  has  brought  within  the  range 
€i  human  contemplation.  For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  the 
moral  pestilence,  which  walks  abroad  over  the  face  of  oar 
world,  may  have  spread  its  desolation  over  all  the  planets  of 
all  the  systems,  which  the  telescope  has  made  known  to  ns. 
For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  some  mighty  redemption  has  been 
devised  in  heaven,  to  meet  this  disaster  in  the  whole  ex* 
tent  and  malignity  of  its  visitations.  For  any  thing  he 
ean  tell,  the  wonderworking  God,  who  has  strewed  the 
field  of  immensity  with  so  many  worlds,  and  spread  the 
shelter  of  his  omnipotence  over  them,  may  have  neat  a 
message  of  love  to  each,  and  re-assured  the  hearts  of  :Us 
despairing  people  by  some  overpowering  manifestation  of 
tenderness.  For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  angels  from  par* 
adise  may  have  sped  to  every  planet  their  delegated  way, 
and  song,  from  each  azore  canopy,  a  joy fal  annnnciatimiy 
and  said,  <<  Peace  be  to  this  residence,  and  good  will  to 
all  its  families,  and  glory  to  Him  in  the  highest,  who^ 
from  the  eminency  of  his  throne,  has  issued  ad  not  of 
grace  so  magnificent,  as  to  carry  the  tidings  of  life  and  of 
acceptance  to  the  unnumbered  orbs  of  a  sinful  creation.'' 
For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  the  Eternal  Son,  of  whom  it  m 
mid,  that  by  him  the  worlds  were  created,  may  have  bad 
the  government  of  many  sinful  worlds  laid  upon  h» 
shoulders;  and  by  the  power  of  his  mysterious  wwd, 
have  awoke  them  all  from  that  spiritual  death,  to  which 
they  had  sunk  in  lethargy  as  profound  as  the  slumbers  of 
non-existence.  For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  the  one  Spirit 
who  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  whose  presid- 
ing influence  it  was,  that  hushed  the  wild  war  of  natnre's 
elements,  and  made  a  beauteous  system  emerge  ont  of  its 
disjointed  materials,  may  now  be  working  with  the  frag. 
ments  of  another  chaos ;  and  educing  onter,  and  ohedi- 
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eOMy  and  liarmoDy^  oot  of  the  wrecks  of  a  moral  re-* 
bellkniy  which  reaches  through  all  these  spheres,  and 
qveads  disorder  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  our  astronomy. 
Boty  here  I  stop-^nor  shall  I  attempt  to  grope  my 
dark  and  fatiguing  way,  by  another  inch,  among  such 
saUime  and  mysterious  secrecies.  It  is  not  I  who  am 
offering  to  lift  this  curtain;  It  is  not  1  who  am  pitching 
my  adventurous  flight  to  the  secret  things  which  belong  to 
God,  away  from  the  things  that  are  revealed,  and  which 
belong  to  me  and  to  my  children.  It  is  the  champion  of 
that  very  infidelity  which  I  am  now  combating.  It  is  he 
who  pnqis  his  unchristian  argument,  by  presumptions 
fetched  out  of  those  untravelled  obscurities  which  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  a  barrier  that  I  pronounce  to  be  impas*" 
sable.  It  is  he  who  transgresses  tlie  limits  which  New- 
ton forebore  to  enter ;  because,  with  a  justness  which 
lugns  throughout  all  his  inquiries,  he  saw  the  limit  of  his 
own  understanding,  nor  would  he  venture  himself  beyond 
it.  It  is  he  who  has  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of 
this  wondrous  man,  a  few  dazzling  conceptions,  which 
have  only  served  to  bewilder  him — while,  an  utter  strang- 
er to  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy,  he  has  carried  a  daring 
and  an  ignorant  speculation  far  beyond  the  boundary  of 
its  prescribed  and  allowable  enterprises.  It  is  he  who 
has  mnstered  against  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  resting,  as 
it  does,  on  the  evidence  within  the  reach  of  bis  faculties, 
an  objection,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  has  no  evidence 
whatever.  It  is  he  who  puts  away  from  him  a  doctrine, 
for  which  he  has  the  substantial  and  the  familiar  proof  of 
imman  testimony ;  and  substitutes  in  its  place  a  doctrine 
br  which  he  can  get  no  other  support  than  from  a  reverie 
of  his  own  imagination.  It  is  he  who  turns  aside  from  all 
that  safe  and  certain  ai^ument,  that  is  supplied 'by  the 
lustory  of  this  world,  of  which  he  knows  something ;  and 
who  loses  himself  in  the  work  of  theorising  about  other 
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worlds,  of  the  moral  and  theologieal  history  of  whick  he 
positively  knows  nothing.  Upon  him,  and  not  upon  0% 
lies  the  folly  of  Uonching  his  impetuous  way  beyond  ths 
province  of  observation — of  letting  his  fancy  aflimt  ammq; 
the  unknown  of  distant  and  mysterious  regions ;  and  ^ 
fin  act  of  daring,  as  impious  as  it  is  onphilosiqihieal^  «f 
trying  to  unwrap  that  shroud,  which,  till  drawn  aside  I9 
the  hand  of  a  messenger  from  heaven,  will  ever  veil,  from 
homan  eye,  the  purposes  of  the  Eternal. 

If  yon  have  gone  along  with  me  in  the  preceding  ob- 
servatipnsi  you  will  perceive  how  they  are  calcnlated  to 
dbarm  of  all  its  point  and  all  its  enei^,  that  flippancy  of 
Voltaire ;  when,  in  the  examples  he  gives  of  the  dotage  of 
the  human  understanding,  he  tells  us  of  Bacon  baling 
believed  in  witchcraft,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  having 
written  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Aevelation.  The 
former  instance  we  shall  not  undertake  to  vindicate ;  but 
in  the  latter  instance,  we  perceive  what  this  brilliant  and 
spacious,  but  withal  superficial,  apostle  of  infidelity^  eitb- 
er  did  not  see,  or  refused  to  acknowledge.  We  see  in 
this  intellectual  labourer  of  our  great  philosopher,  the 
working  of  the  very  same  principles  which  carried,  him 
through  the  profoundest  and  the  most  successful  of  his  in- 
vestigations ;  and  how  he  kept  most  sacredly  and  most 
consistently  by  those  very  maxims,  the  authority  of  which 
he,  even  in  the  full  vigour  and  manhood  of  his  faculties^ 
ever  recognised.  We  see  in  the  theology  of  Newton,  the 
very  spirit  and  principle  which  gave  all  its  stability,  and 
all  its  soreness,  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  We  see 
the  same  tenacious  adherence  to  every  one  doctrine,  that 
had  such  valid  proof  to  uphold  it,  as  could  be  gathered 
from  the  field  of  human  experience ;  and  we  see  the  samo 
irm  resistance  of  every  one  argument,  that  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  such  plausibilities  as  could  easily  be 
devised  by  the  genius  of  man,  when  he  expatiated  abroad 
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OB  ikon  fleldi  of  ereation,  which  the  eye  never  witoessed^ 
ttd  fitam  which  no  messenger  ever  came  to  us  with  any 
ciedHde  inforftiation.  Now^*  it  was  on  the  former  of 
theae' two  principles  tliat  Newton  clang  so  determinedly 
io  Ills  Bible,  as  the  record  of  an  aclual  aniftnciation  from 
God  Id  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.  When  he  turned 
Us  nttontibn  to  this  book^  he  came  to  it  with  a  mind  tutor* 
ed  to  the  philosophy  of  facts — and,  when  he  looked  at  its 
credentials,  he  saw  the  stamp  and  the  impress  of  thia  phi- 
Issopby  on  every  one  of  themr  He  saw  the  fact  of  Christ 
being  a  messenger  from  heaven,  in  the  audible  language 
by  which  it  was  conveyed  from  heaven's  canopy  to  human 
eiiin.  He  saw  the  fact  of  his  being  an  approved  ambas- 
Sidor  of  God,  in  those  miracles  which  carried  their  own 
lesiaCless  evidence  along  with  them  to  human  eyes.  He 
law  the  truth  of  this  whole  history  brought  home  to  his 
own  conviction,  by  a  sound  and  substantial  vehicle  of  bu- 
man  testimony.  He  saw  the  reality  of  that  supernatural 
l^t,  which  inspired  the  prophecies  he  himself  illustrate 
•d,  by  such  an  agreement  with  the  events  of  a  various  and 
distant  ftatori^  as  could  lie  taken  coguizance  of  by  human 
ebservation.  He  saw  the  wisdom  of  God  pervading  the 
whole  substance  of  the  written  message^  in  such  manifold 
adaptions  to  the  circumstances  of  man,  and  to  the  whole 
secrecy  of  his  thonghts,  and  his  affections,  and  his  spirit- 
nal  wantsy  and  his  moral  sensibilities,  as  even  in  the  mind 
ef  an  ordinary  and  unlettered  peasant,  can  be  attested  by 
human  consciousness.  These  formed  the  solid  materials 
of  the  bails  on  which  our  experimental  philosopher  stood ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  own 
astronomy  to  dazzle  him  away  from  it ;  and  he  was  too 
well  aware  of  the  limit  between  what  he  knew  and  what 
he  did  not  know,  to  be  seduced  from  the  ground  he  had 
taken,  by  any  of  those  brilliancies  which  have  since  led  so 
Mny  of  his  hnmbler  successors  into  the  track  of  in- 
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fidelity.  He  had  measured  the  distances  of  these  pla 
ets.  He  had  calculated  their  periods.  He  had  es 
mated  their  figures^  and  their  bnlk^  and  their  densiA 
and  he  had  subordinated  the  whole  intricacy  of  thi 
movements  t^he  simple  and  sublime  agency  of  one  coi 
manding  principle.  But  he  had  too  much  of  the  balli 
of  a  substantial  understanding  about  him^  to  he  throi 
afloat  by  all  this  success  among  the  plausibilities  of  wa 
ton  and  unauthorised  speculation.  He  knew  the  bound 
ry  which  hemmed  him.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  throi 
one  particle  of  light  on  the  moral  or  religious  histoiy 
these  planetary  regions.  He  had  not  ascertained  wli 
visits  of  communication  they  received  from  the  God  w1 
upholds  them.  But  he  knew  that  the  fact  of  a  real  vl 
made  to  this  planet^  had  such  evidence  to  rest  upon^  th 
it  was  not  to  be  disposted  by  any  aerial  imagination.  Ai 
when  I  look  at  the  steady  and  unmoved  Christianity 
this  wonderful  man  ;  so  far  from  seeing  any  symptom 
dotage  and  imbecility,  or  any  forgetfulness  of  those  pri 
eiples  on  which  the  fabric  of  Iiis  philosophy  is  reared ;  < 
I  sec,  that  in  sitting  down  to  the  work  of  a  Bible  Ooi 
mentator,  he  hath  given  us  their  most  beautiful  and  m(i 
consistent  exemplification. 

I  did  not  anticipate  such  a  length  of  time,  and 
illustration,  in  this  stage  of  my  argument.  But  I  will  n 
regret  it,  if  I  have  familiarized  the  minds  of  any  of  n 
readers  to  the  reigning  principle  of  this  Biscourse.  IK 
are  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  it  is  a  principle  whii 
might  be  made  to  apply  to  every  argument  of  every  n 
believer — and  so  to  serve  not  merely  as  an  antidote  again 
the  infidelity  of  astronomers,  but  to  serve  as  an  antide 
against  all  infidelity.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  divers! 
of  complexion  which  infidelity  puts  on.  It  looks  « 
thing  in  the  man  of  science  and  of  liberal  accomplishmei 
It  looks  anotlier  thing  in  the  refined  voluptuary.  It  lool 
still  another  thing  in  the  common-place  railer  against  tl 
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ilrtiBees  of  priesfly  domination.  It  lookt  another  thing 
in  the  dark  and  nntettled  spirit  of  him^  whose  e?ery  re- 
fleetioii  ia  tinctured  with  gall^  and  who  casta  his  envions 
and  malignant  scowl  at  all  that  stands  associated  with  the 
establlBhed  order  of  society.  It  looks  another  thing  in 
the  prosperous  man  of  bosiness,  who  has  neither  time  nor 
patience  for  the  details  of  the  christian  evidence — bnt  who^ 
imid  the  hurry  of  his  other  occupations^  has  gathered  as 
aany  of  the  lighter  petulancies  of  the  infidel  writers^  and 
canity  from  the  perusal  of  them^  as  contemptuous  a  tone 
towards  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament^  as  to  set  lum 
at  lai]gB  from  all  the  decencies  of  religious  obsenratioui 
and  to  give  him  the  disdain  of  an  elevated  complacency 
arar  all  the  follies  of  what  he  counts  a  vulgar  surpersti- 
ibn.  Andy  lastly^  for  infidelity  has  now  got  down  among 
OS  to  the  homblest  walks  of  Hfe ;  may  it  occasionally  be 
aeen  lowering  on  the  forehead  of  the  resolute  and  hardy 
Bitifieer^  who  can  lift  his  menacing  voice  against  the  prilest- 
hood^  andy  looking  on  the  Bible  as  a  jugglery  of  theirs^ 
can  bid'stoot  defiance  to  all  its  denunciations.  Now^ 
ander  all  these  varieties^  we  think  that  there  might  be 
detected  the  one  and  universal  principle  which  we  have 
attempted  to  expose.  The  something,  whatever  it  is, 
which  has  dispossessed  all  these  people  of  their  Chris- 
tianityy  exiats  in  their  minds,  in  the  shape  of  a  position, 
which  they  hold  to  be  true,  but  which,  by  no  legitimate 
evidence^  they  have  ever  realized**«and  a  position  which 
bdgea  within  them  as  a  wilful  fancy  or  presumption  of 
their  own,  but  which  could  not  stand  the  touchstone  of 
that  wise  and  solid  principle,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  foU 
lowen  of  Newton  give  to  observation  the  precedence  over 
theoiy.  It  is  a  principle  altogether  worthy  of  being  la- 
boured—«s,  if  carried  round  in  faithful  and  consistent 
application  among  these  numerous  varieties,  it  is  able  to 
teeak  up  all  the  existing  infidelity  of  the  worid. 
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t  But  there  is  one  other  Bost  important  Gonelation  to 

'wbich  it  carrieg  us.    It  carries  ns^  with  all  the  doeili^  oi 

/dbildreD,  to  the  Bible ;  and  pots  as  down  into  the  attitode 

of  an  unreserved  surrender  of  thought  and  nnderstaading^ 

to  its  authoritative  information.    Without  the  testtmony 

of  an  authentic  messenger  from  heaven^  I  know  notMi^ 

of  heaven's  counsels.    I  never  heard  of  any  moral  (eleu 

cope  that  can  bring  to  my  observation  the  doinp  or  tiM 

deliberations  which  are  taking  place  in  the  sanctnary  4ii 

the  Eternal.    I  may  put  into  the  renters  of  my  belief 

all  that  comes  home  to  me  throng  the  senses  of  the  ontm 

man,  or  by  the  consciousness  of  the  inner  man.    But  nel 

ther  the  one  nor  the  other  can  tell  me  of  the  purpoeea  o( 

God  ;  can  tell  me  of  the  transactions  or  the  dcdigna  of  Ui 

sublime  monarchy ;  can  tell  me  of  the  gpings  forth  of  HIa 

who  is  from  everlasting  unto  everlasting ;   can  tell  mm  m 

the  march  and  the  movements  of  that  great  administratioi 

which  embraces  all  worlds^  and  takes  into  its  wide  ani 

comprehensive  survey  the  mighty  roll  of  innnmerabh 

ages.    It  is  true  that  my  fancy  may  break  its  impetuoui 

way  into  this  lofty  and  inaccessible  field  $   and  througl 

the  devices  of  my  heart|  which  are  many,  the  visions  a 

an  ever-shifting  theolc^  may  take  their  alternate  swai 

over  me  i   but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  it  shall  stand 

And  I  repeat  it^  that  if  true  to  the  leading  principle  of  tha 

philosophyi  which  has  poured  such  a  flood  of  light  ove 

the  mysteries  of  nature,  we  shall  dismiss  every  self-form 

ed  conception  of  our  own,  and  wait  in  all  the  humility  o 

conscious  ignorance,  till  the  Lord  himself  shall  break  hi 

silence^  and  make  his  counsel  known,  by  an  act  of  com 

municatioo.    And  now,,that  a  professed  communicatio 

is  before  me,  and  that  it  has  all  the  solidity  of  the  experi 

mental  evidence  on  its  side,  and  nothing  but  the  reveriie 

of  a  d<iring  speculation  to  oppose  it,  what  is  the  consistent 

what  is  the  rational,  what  is  the  philosophical  use  ths 
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dMNdd  be  niAde  of  this  doenmenty  bat  to  set  me  down  like 
a  aehool-boy^  to  the  work  of  tamiAg  its  pages^  and  con- 
ning  ito  lessons,  and  submitting  the  every  exereise  of  my 
jodgDMiit  to  its  information  and  its  testimony  ?  We  know 
that  tkere  is  a  snperficial  philosophy,  which  casts  the 
l^ara  of  a  most  seducing  brilliancy  around  it ;  and  spurns 
the  Bibk^  witti  all  the  doctrine,  and  all  the  piety  of  the 
Bible,  awmy  from  it ;   and  has  infused  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ into  many  of  the  literary  establishments  of  the  age ; 
bat  it  ie  not  the  solid,  the  profound,  the  cautious  spirit  of 
that  philosophy,  which  has  done  so  much  to  ennoble  the 
■odem  period  of  oor  world ;  for  the  more  that  this  spirit 
II  cultivated  and  understood,  the  more  will  it  be  found  in 
attiaiiee  with  that  spirit,  in  virtae  of  which  all  that  exalt- 
db  itielf  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  humbled,  and 
ill  kifty  imaginations  are  cast  down,  and  eveiy  thought 
if  the  heart  it  brought  into  the  captivity  of  the  obedience 
if  Christ 


DISCOURSE  m. 


ON  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DIVINB  CONDBSCBNBION. 


*^  Who  is  like  fotto  the  Lord  our  Oodj  who  dwMeih  on  high  f  Who 
humbleth  himself  to  behold  ihe  things  that  are  in  AeovtfM,  astd 
in  the  earth  .^" — Psalm  cxiii.  5,  6. 

JLn  oar  last  Diseoarse^  we  attempted  to  expose  the 
total  want  of  evidence  for  the  assertion  of  the  inftdel  astriv 
Bomer — ^and  this  reduces  the  whole  of  our  remaining  con- 
troversy  with  him^  to  the  business  of  arguing  against  a 
mere  possibility.  Stilly  however,  the  answer  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  might  be,  till  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ment be  attended  to,  as  well  as  the  credibility  of  the  as- 
sertion— or,  in  other  words,  let  us  admit  the  assertion, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  reasoning  which  has  been  con- 
structed upon  it. 

We  havd  already  attempted  to  lay  before  you  the  won- 
derful extent  of  that  space,  teeming  with  unnumbered 
worlds,  which  modem  science  has  brought  within  the  cir- 
cle of  its  discoveries.  We  even  ventured  to  expatiate  on 
those  tracts  of  infinity,  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  all 
that  eye  or  that  telescope  hath  made  known  to  as--to 
shoot  afar  into  those  ulterior  regions,  which  are  beyond 
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tbe  limits  of  oor  astronomy— to  impiess  yoa  with  the  rash* 
nesa  (tf  the  imagination^  that  the  creative  energy  of  God 
had  sonk  exhausted  by  the  magnitude  of  its  eflbrts^  at  that 
very  line^  through  which  the  art  of  man^  lavished  as  it  has 
been  on  the  work  of  perfecting  the  instruments  of  vision^ 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate ;  and  upon  all  this  we 
hazarded  the  assertion^  that  though  all  these  visible  heavens 
were  to  rush  into  annihilation^  and  the  besom  of  the  AU 
mighty^s  wrath  were  to  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  uni- 
verse, those  millions,  and  millions  more  of  suns  and  of 
Qr^eHs,  which  lie  within  the  grtsp  of  our  actual  observa« 
tion-^that  this  event,  which,  to  oor  eye,  would  leave  so 
wide,  and  so  dismal  a  solitude  behind  it,  might  be  nothing 
JQ  the  eye  of  Him  who  could  take  in  the  whole,  but  Uie 
disappearance  of  a  littie  speck  firom  that  field  of  created 
things,  which  the  hand  of  his  omnipotence  had  thrown 
around  him. 

But  to  press  home  the  sentiment  of  the  text,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stretch  the  imagination  beyond  the  limit  of 
oor  actual  discoveries.  It  is  enough  to  strike  our  minds 
with  the  insignificance  of  this  world,  and  of  all  who  in* 
habtt  it,  to  bring  it  into  measurement  with  that  mighty 
assemblage  of  worlds,  which  lie  open  to  the  eye  of  man, 
aided  as  it  has  been  by  the  inventions  of  his  genius. 
When  we  told  you  of  the  eighty  millions  of  suns,  each 
occupying  his  own  independent  territory  in  space,  and 
dispensing  his  own  influences  over  a  cluster  of  tributary 
worlds ;  this  world  could  not  fail  to  sink  into  littieness  in 
the  eye  ci  him  who  looked  to  all  the  magnitude  and  va* 
tifBtj  which  are  around  it  We  gave  you  but  a  feeble 
fanage  of  our  comparative  insignificance,  when  we  said 
that  the- glories  of  an  extended  forest  would  suffer  no  more 
ftom  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf,  than  the  glories  of  this  ex- 
tsttded  anivevse  would  suffer,  though  the  globe  we  tread, 
^  and^ill  that  it  inherits,  should  dissolve.^'  And  wjien  we 
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lift  oar  conceptiona  to  Him  who  has  peopled  iinmeMi^ 
\irith  all  these  wonders—^who  sHs  enthroDed  on  the  flui| 
nificeDce  of  his  own  works^  and  by  one  subHine  idea  ea 
embrace  the  whole  extent  of  that  boundless  ampUtadi 
which  he  has  filled  with  the  trophies  of  his  divinity ;  n 
cannot  bnt  resign  oor  whole  heart  to  the  Psalmist's  a 
clamation  of  '<  What  is  man^  that  thoo  art  mindful  of  Ui 
or  the  son  of  man^  that  thou  shonldest  deign  to  visit  him ! 
Now  mark  the  use  to  which  all  this  has  been  tdme 
by  the  genius  of  infidelity.  Such  a  humble  portion  i 
the  universe  as  ours,  could  never  have  been  the  object  i 
such  high  and  distinguishing  attentions  as  ChrisUasit 
has  assigned  to  it  6od  would  not  have  manifested  hiie 
self  in  the  flesh  for  the  salvation  of  so  paltry  a  woilc 
The  monarch  of  a  whfde  continent^  would  never  mm 
from  his  capital^  and  lay  aside  the  splendour  of  royalty 
and  subject  himself  for  months,  or  for  years,  to  perils,  an 
poverty,  and  perisecution ;  and  take  up  his  abode  in  son 
small  islet  of  his  dominions,  which,  though  swallowed  fa 
an  earthquake,  could  not  be  missed  amid  the  glories  i 
so  wide  an  empire ;  and  all  this  to  regain  the  lost  affw 
tions  of  a  few  families  upon  its  surface.  And  neltk 
would  the  eternal  Son  of  Gkkl— he  who  is  revealed  to  t 
as  having  made  all  worlds^  and  as  holding  an  empir 
amid  the  splendours  of  which  the  globe  that  we  inheri 
is  shaded  in  insignificance ;  neither  would  he  strip  hia 
self  of  the  glory  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  worl 
was,  and  l^bt  on  this  lower  scene,  for  the  purpose  impa 
ed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament*  Impossible,  that  fl 
concerns  of  this  puny  ball,  which  floats  its  little  roon 
among  an  infinity  of  larger  worlds,  should  be  of  sac 
mighty  account  in  the  plans  of  the  Eternal,  or  shoal 
have  given  birth  in  heaven  to  so  wonderful  a  movemen 
as  the  Son  of  God  putting  on  the  form  of  oar  degrade 
speeiesi  and  sojourning  among  ns^  and  sharing  in  aM  oc 
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iBflmitiesy  and  cit>wiiitig  the  whole  scene  of  hamiliation^ 
by  the  ^isgraee  and  the  agonies  of  t  crael  marlyrdoni. 

Thin  has  been  started  as  a  dilBcuUy  in  the  way  of  the 
ChrsstiaB  Rerelation ;  and  it  is  the  boast  of  many  of  our 
pUloaophical  infldels^  that  by  the  light  of  modem  discoT- 
oy^  the  li^t  of  the  New  Testament  is  eelipsed  and 
owrhonie ;  and  the  mischief  is  not  confined  to  phtloso* 
^rsy  for  the  argoment  has  got  into  others  hands^  and  the 
pepoiar  illustrations  that  are  now  given  to  the  sublimest 
Imtha  of  Bcienee,  have  widely  disseminated  all  the  deism 
Ikat  has  be«  grafted  upon  it ;  and  the  high  tone  of  a  de- 
cided eontempt  for  the  Gospel,  is  now  associated  with  the 
flippancj  of  ■operfieial  acquirements :  and^  while  the 
mwrahle  Newton,  whose  genius  threw  open  those  rnigh* 
tj  fields  of  contemplation,  found  a  fit  exercise  for  his 
pswera  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  there  are  thoa- 
8iads  and  tens  of  tliousands,  who,  though  walking  in 
the  l%lit  which  he  holds  out  to  them,  are*  seduced  by 
a  complaeeney  which  he  never  felt,  and  inflated  by  a 
pride  which  never  entered  into  his  pious  and  philosoph- 
ical bosom,  and  whose  only  notice  of  the  Bible,  is  to 
depreciate,  and  to  deride,  and  to  disown  iL 

Before  entering  into  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  right 
answer  to  this  objection,  let  as  previously  observe,  that 
it  goes  to  atrip  tiie  Deity  of  an  attribute,  which  forms  a 
woqderfnl  addition  to  the  glories  of  his  incomprehensible 
charaeter.  It  is  indeed  a  mighty  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  that  so  many  millions  of  worlds  are  suspended 
QD  it ;  bat  it  woold  surely  make  the  high  attribute  of  his 
pswer  more  illustrious,  if, while  it  expatiated  at  large  among 
tlia  suns  and  the  systems  of  astronomy,  it  could,  at  the  very 
ttae  iostant,  lie  impressing  a  movement  and  a  direetioii 
Qsall  the  BUDnter  wheels  of  that  machinery,  which  is  work* 
ing  incessantly  around  us.  It  forms  a  noble  demonstration 
of  his  nwdom,^  that  he  gives  unremitting  operation  to  those 
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laws  which  nphold  the  stability  of  this  great  oniTem 

bnt  it  would  go  to  heighten  that  wisdom  inconeeivably,  i 

while  equal  to  the  magnificent  task  of  maintaining  the  o 

der  and  harmony  of  the  spheres,  it  was  lavishing  its  ii 

exhaustible  resources  on  the  beauties,  and  varieties,  an 

arrangements,  of  every  one  scene,  however  humble,  i 

every  one  field,  however  narrow,  of  the  creation  he  ha 

formed.    It  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  delight  he  tab 

in  communicating  happiness,  that  the  whole  of  immensii 

should  be  so  strewed  with  the  habitations  of  life  and  i 

intelligence ;  but  it  would  surely  bring  home  the  evideno 

with  a  nearer  and  more  affecting  impression,  to  ever 

bosom,  did  we  know,  that  at  the  very  time  his  benignai 

reganl  took  in  the  mighty  circle  of  created  beings,  thei 

was  not  a  single  family  overlooked  by  him,  and  that  evi 

ry  individual  in  every  corner  of  his  dominions,  was  as  el 

fectually  seen  to,  as  if  the  object  of  an  exclnsive  an 

undivided  care.    It  is  our  imperfection,  that  we  eamu 

give  our  attention  to  more  than  one  object  at  one  and  th 

same  instant  of  time  ;  but  surely  it  would  elevate  our  ei 

cry  idea  of  the  perfections  of  Ghid,  did  we  know,  ihi 

while  his  comprehensive  mind  conld  grasp  the  whole  an 

plitude  of  nature,  to  the  very  outermost  of  its  boondarief 

he  had  an  attentive  eye  fastened  on  the  very  hnmUest  c 

its  objects,  and  pondered  every  thought  of  my  heart,  ani 

noticed  eveiy  footstep  at  my  goings,  and  treasured  up  i 

his  remembrance  every  tnrn  and  every  movement  of  m; 

history. 

And,  lastly,  to  apply  this  train  of  sentiment  to  the  mal 
ter  before  us ;  let  us  suppose  that  one  among  the  coanl 
less  myriads  of  worlds,  should  be  visited  by  a  moral  pes 
tilence,  which  spread  through  all  its  people,  and  broii^ 
them  under  the  doom  of  a  law,  whose  sanctions  were  on 
relenting  and  immutable;  it  were  no  disparagement  t 
God,  should  he,  by  an  act  of  righteous  indignation,  swee; 
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tiai  dfence  away  from  the  nniverse  which  it  deformed — 
nor  ahoakl  we  wonder,  though,  among  the  multitude  of 
ether  worlds  froBi  whieh  the  ear  of  the  Almighty  was  re- 
galed with  the  8ongB  of  praise^  and  the  incense  of  a  pore 
adoration  ascended  to  his  throne,  he  should  leave  the 
strayed  and  solitary  world  to  perish  in  the  guilt  of  its  re- 
hellion.  But,  tell  me,  oh !  tell  me,  would  it  not  throw 
the  softening  of  a  most  exquisite  tenderness  over  the  char- 
acter of  God,  should  we  see  him  putting  forth  bis  eveiy 
expedient  to  reclaim  to  himself  those  children  who  had 
wandered  away  from  him-— and,  few  as  they  were  when 
eompared  with  the  host  of  his  obedient  worshippers, 
would  it  not  just  impart  to  his  attribute  of  compassion  the 
iainity  of  the  Godhead,  that,  rather  than  lose  the  single 
world  whieh  had  turned  to  its  own  way,  he  should  send 
the  messengers  of  peace  to  woo  and  to  welcome  it  back 
sgain ;  and,  if  justice  demanded  so  mighty  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  law  behooved  to  be  so  magnified  and  made  hon- 
oaraUe,  tell  me  wliether  it  would  not  throw  a  moral  sub- 
lime over  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  should  he  lay  upon 
his  own  Son  the  burden  of  its  atonement,  that  he  might 
again  amilo  upon  the  world,  and  hold  out  the  sceptre  of 
invitation  to  all  its  familiea  ? 

We  avow  it,  therefore,  that  this  infidel  argument  goes 
to  exponge  a  perfection  from  the  character  of  God.  The 
more  we  ^  know  of  the  extent  of  nature,  should  not  we  have 
the<16ftiw  conception  of  him  who  sits  in  high  authority 
over  the  concerns  of  so  wide  a  universe  ?  But,  is  it  not  ad- 
ding to  the  bright  ^catalogue  of  his  other  attributes,  to  say, 
that,  while  magnitude  does  not  overpower  him,  minute- 
ness cannot  escape  him,  and  variety  cannot  bewilder  him ; 
sttd  that,  at  the  very  time  while  the  mind  of  the  Deity  is 
abmad  ovw  the  whole  vastness  of  creation,  there  is  not 
one  particle  of  matter,  there  is  not  one  individual  princi- 
ple of  .rational  or  of  animal  existence,  there  is  not  one 
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MQgle  world  io  that.exfiune  which  teems  with 
his  eye  does  not  diseero  as  constantly^  and  his  hand  does 
not  guide  as  anerringly,  and  his  spirit  does  not  watch  sad 
care  for  as  vigilantly,  as  if  it  formed  the  one  and  excfaP' 
siye  object  of  his  attention< 

The  thing  is  inconceivable  to  u%  whose  minds  are  so 
easily  distracted  by  a  number  of  objects,  and  this  is  die 
secret  prindple  of  the  whole  infidelity  1  am  now  alloding 
to*    To  bring  God  to  the  level  of  our  own  comprahen* 
aion,  we  would  clothe  him  in  the  impotency  of  a  maiK 
We  would  transfer  to  his  wonderful  mind  all  the  imper- 
iecCion  of  our  own  faculties.    When  we  are  taught  hj m^ 
tionomy,  that  he  has  millions  of  worlds  to  look  afler,  and 
thus  add  in  one  tUrection  to  the  glories  of  his  charaeler^ 
we  take  away  friHu  them  in  another,  by  saying,  that  «aeh 
of  these  worlds  must  be  looked  after  imperfectly.    The 
use  that  we  make  of  it  discovery,  which  should  heigMeK 
^■r  every  conception  of  God,  and  hnmUe  iis  into  the  m» 
timent,  that  a  Being  of  sueh  mysterious  elevation  in  to  us 
mifathomidile,  is  to  sit  in  judgment  over  him,  aye^  and  to 
yronounce  such  a  judgment  as  degrades  hikn,  and  keeps 
him  down  to  the  standard  of  our  own  paltry  imaginatira  I 
We  are  introduced  by  modem  sdenee  to  a  mokitude  of 
otb^  suns  and  of  other  systems  •;  and  the  periiifarse  inter* 
firetation  we  pnt  upon  the  feet,  that  God  con  diffase  tlw 
benefits  of  ilk  power  and  of  hb  goodness  over  such  a  va« 
riety  of  worlds,  is,  that  he  cannot,  or  will  not,'  bestow  so 
much  goodness  on  one  of  ttrase  worlds,  as  a  professed 
revelation  from  Heaven  has  unnooneed  to  ns«    Wlnle  we 
enlarge  the  provinces  of  his  empire^  we  tarnish  all  tiie 
glory  of  this  enlargement,  by  saying,  lie  has  so  mooh  "to 
care  for,  that  the  care  of  every  one  provinee  must*  he  Um 
complete,  and  less  vigplant,  and  less  efPeetnal,  dmn  It 
would  otherwise  have  been.    By  the  disooveries  <rf  uod^ 
em  science,  we  multiply  the  places  of  the  creatioii ;    init 
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dMig  with  thisy  we  would  impur  the  attribute  of  hit  eye 
beiog  in  e?ery  place  to  behold  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  aud 
tbna^  whHe  we  magnify  one  of  bit  perffeetion%  we  do  it 
at  Che  expense  of  another ;  and  to  brin|;  him  within  the 
grasp  of  our  feeble  capacity^  we  would  define  one  of  the 
{^ries  of  that  eharactery  which  it  is  our  part  to  adore^  as 
lugher  than  all  thought^  and  as  greater  than  all  compre* 
hansioa. 

The  objection  we  are  discussing^  I  shall  state  again 
in  a  eingle  sentence.  Since  astronomy  has  unfolded  to 
HI  oueh  a  number  of  worlds,  it  is  not  likely  that  God 
would  pay  so  much  attention  to  this  one  world,  and  set 
op  aueh  wonderful  provisions  for  its  benefit,  as  are  an- 
ilDUBCod  to  us  in  the  Christian  Revelation.  This  objec-. 
Inn  will  have  received  its  answer,  if  we  can  meet  it  by 
tl»  following  position :  «-that  God,  in  addition  to  the  bare 
faculty  of  dwelling  on  a  multiplicity  of  objects  at  one  and 
the  suae  time,  has  this  (hcolty  in  such  wonderful  perfec- 
tion, t|iat  he  can  attend  as  folly,  and  provide  as  richly, 
lad  manifest  all  his  attributes  as  illustriously,  on  every 
one  of  these  objects,  as  if  the  rest  had  no  existence,  and 
no  place  whatever  in  his  government  or  in  his  thoughts. 
For  the  evidence  of  this  position,  we  appeal,  in  the  first 
place,  to  im  personal  history  of  each  individual  among 
you.  Only  grant  us,  that  Ood  never  loses  sight  of  any 
one  thing  he  has  created,  and  that  no  created  thing  can 
continue  either  to  be  or  to  act  independently  of  him  ;  and 
then,  «ven  upon  the  face  of  this  world,  humble  as  it  is  on 
the  great  scale  of  astronomy,  how  widely  diversified  and 
how  multiplied  into  many  thousand  distinct  exercises,  is 

0 

the  nttention  of  God !'  His  eye  is  upon  every  hour  of  my 
existence.  His  sfnrit  is  intimately  present  with  every 
thoo^  of  my  heart.  His  inspiration  gives  birth  to  every 
pmrpose  within  me.  His  hand  impressesa  direction  on  every 
fbotstep  of  my  goings.    Every  l)reath  I  inhale,  is  drawn 
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by  an  enei^  which  God  deals  out  to  me.  Thii  body, 
whichy  upon  the  slightest  derangement,  would  become  the 
prey  of  death,  or  of  woful  suffering,  is  now  at  ease,  be- 
cause he  at  this  moment  is  warding  off  from  me  a  thous- 
and dangers,  and  upholding  the  thousand  movements  of 
its  complex  and  delicate  machinery.  His  presidiBg  in- 
fluence keeps  by  me  through  the  whole  current  of  my 
restless  and  ever  changing  histoiy.  When  I  walk  by  the 
way  side,  he  is  along  with  me.  When  I  enter  into  cosi- 
pany,  amid  all  my  foi^tfiilness  of  him,  he  never  forgets 
me.  In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  my  eydids 
have  closed,  and  my  spirit  has  sunk  into  unconscioosn 
the  observant  eye  of  him  who  never  slumbers,  is  npon 
I  cannot  fly  from  his  presence.  Go  where  I  will^  he 
tends  me,  and  watehes  me,  and  cares  for  me ;  and  the  samo 
being  who  is  now  at  work  in  the  remotest  domains  of  Jia- 
tore  and  of  Providence,  is  also  at  my  right  hand  to  eke 
out  to  me  every  moment  of  my  being,  and  to  uphold  me 
in  the  exercise  of  all  my  feelings,  and  of  all  my  fac- 
ulties. 

Now,  what  God  is  doing  with  me,  he  is  doing  with  eveiy 
distinct  individual  of  this  world's  population.  The  intima- 
cy of  his  presence,  and  attention,  and  care,  reaches  to  one 
and  to  all  of  them.  With  a  mind  unburdened  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  all  its  other  concerns,  he  can  prosecute,  without 
distraction,  the  government  and  guardianship  of  every  one 
son  and  daughter  of  the  species. — And  is  it  for  us,  in  the 
face  of  all  this  experience,  ungratefully  to  draw  a  limit 
around  the  perfections  of  God — to  aver,  that  the  multi- 
tude of  other  worlds  has  withdrawn  any  portion  of  his 
benevolence  from  the  one  we  occupy — or  that  he,  whose 
eye  is  upon  every  separate  family  of  the  earth,  would  not 
lavish  all  the  riches  of  his  unsearchable  attributes  on  some 
high  plan  of  pardon  and  immortality,  in  behalf  of  its 
countless  generations  ? 
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^•Bol^  Mooadly^  were  the  mind  of  God  to  fatigaed,  and 
w  oceapfied  with  the  can  of  other  worldsy  as  the  objec- 
tion pnaiivea  him  to  be,  should  we  not  see  some  traces 
of  nogloct,  or  of  carelessness^  in  his  management  of  oon  ? 
Should  we  not  behold,  in  many  a  field  of  observation,  the 
evidence  of  its  master  being  overcrowded  with  the  variety 
of  his  other  engagements  ?  A  man  oppressed  by  a  mnl- 
litaide  of  business^  would  simplify  and  reduce  the  work 
tf  any  new  concern  that  was  devolved  upon  him.  Now, 
point  out  a  single  mark  of  God  being  thus  oppressed. 
Afltnmomy  has  laid  open  to  us  so  many  realms  of  creation, 
which  were  before  unheard  of,  that  the  world  we  inhabit 
riirioka  into  one  remote  and  solitaiy  province  of  his  wide 
aonarehy.  Tell  me,  then,  if,  in  any  one  field  of  this 
province,  which  man  has  access  to,  you  witness  a  single 
indication  of  6od  sparing  himself— of  God  reduced  to 
languor  by  the  weight  of  his  other  employments— of  God 
linking  under  the  burden  of  that  vast  superintendence 
which  lies  upon  him — of  God  being  exhausted,  as  one  of 
oareelves  would  be,  by  any  number  of  concerns,  however 
greaty  by  any  variety  of  them,  however  manifold ;  and  do 
yon  not  perceive,  in  that  mighty  profusion  of  wisdom  and 
of  goodness,  which  is  scattered  every  where  around  us, 
that  the  thoughts  of  this  unsearehable  Being  are  not  as 
anr  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways  ? 

My  time  does  not  suffer  me  to  dwell  on  this  topic, 
because,  before  I  conclude,  I  must  hasten  to  another 
iUustmtion.  But,  when  I  look  abroad  on  the  wondrous 
leene  that  is  immediately  before  me — and  see,  that  in  ev- 
ery direction  it  is  a  scene  of  the  most  various  and  un- 
wearied activity— 4ind  expatiate  on  all  the  beauties  of  that 
garaitore  by  which  it  is  adorned,  and  on  all  the  prints 
of  design  and  of  benevolence  which  abound  in  it — and 
think,  that  the  same  God,  who  holds  the  universe,  with 
its  every  system*  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  pencils  every 
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flower^  and  gives  nourishment  to  every  blade  of  grass^  and 
actuates  the  movements  of  every  living  things  and  is  not 
disabled,  by  the  weight  of  his  other  cares,  from  enricUag 
the  humble  department  of  nature  I  occnpyt  with  charms 
and  accommodations,  of  the  most  unbounded  variety- 
then,  surely,  if  a  message,  bearing  every  mark  of  authen- 
ticity, should  profess  to  come  to  me  from  God,  and  inform 
me  of  his  mighty  doings  for  the  happiness  of  our  apecie^ 
it  is  not  for  me,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  to  ngeeC 
it  as  a  tale  of  imposture,  because  astronomers  have. told 
me  that  he  has  so  many  other  worlds  and  other  orders  of 
beings  to  attend  to — and,  when  I  think  that  it  were  a  da» 
position  of  him  from  his  supremacy  over  the  creatnrea  ha 
has  formed,  should  a  single  sparrow  fall  to  the  ground  within 
out  his  appointment,  then  let  science  and  sophistry  try  te 
cheat  me  of  my  comfort  as  they  may — I  will  not  let  go 
the  anchor  of  my  confidence  in  God — ^I  will  not  be  afraid, 
for  I  am  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

But  thirdly,  it  was  the  telescope,  that,  by  piercing  the 
obscurity  which  lies  between  us  and  distant  worlds,  put 
infidelity  in  possession  of  the  argument,  against  which  we 
are  now  contending.  But,  about  the  time  of  its  invention, 
another  instrument  was  formed,  which  laid  open  a  seene 
no  less  wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of 
man  with  a  discovery,  which  serves  to  neutralize  the 
whole  of  this  ailment.  This  was  the  microscope.  The 
one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star.  The  other 
leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  taught 
me,  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of  its 
people,  and  of  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on 
the  high  field  of  immensity.  The  other  teaches  me,  that 
every  grain  of  sand  may  harbour  within  it  the  tribes  and 
the  families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  id 
the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon.  The  other 
redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance ;  for  it  tells  me  that 
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ill  Am  leaves  of  every  forest^  and  in  the  flowers  of  every 
girden^  and  -  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet^  there  are 
worlds  teenuog  with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glo- 
rite  of  the  flrmament  The  one  has  suggested  to  me,  that 
beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may 
lie  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasurably  along, 
tnd  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  re- 
molest  scenes  of  the  universe.  The  other  suggests  to  me, 
ihatwHhin  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness  which  the 
iMM  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be 
a  region  of  invisibles  ;  and  that  could  we  draw  aside  the 
mysterioos  cnrtain  which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we 
miglife  there  see  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy 
has  unfolded,  a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point  so 
wmMf  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  but 
wliere  the  wonder- worldng  God  finds  room  for  the  exer« 
dse  of  all  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise  another  me- 
chanism of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the 
evidences  of  his  glory. 

Now,  mark  how  all  this  may  be  made  to  meet  the  ar- 
gument of  our  infidel  astronomers.  By  the  telescope  they 
have  discovered,  that  no  magnitude,  however  vast,  is  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  Divinity.  But  by  the  microscope, 
we  have  also  discovered,  that  no  minuteness,  however 
shrank  from  the  notice  of  the  human  eye,  is  beneath  the 
condescension  of  his  regard.  Every  addition  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  one  instrument,  extends  the  limit  of  his  visible 
dominions.  But,  by  every  addition  to  the  powers  of  the 
other  instrument,  we  see  each  part  of  them  more  crowded 
than  before,  with  the  .wonders  of  his  unwearying '  hand. 
The  one  is  constancy  widening  the  circle  of  his  territory. 
The  other  is  as  constantly  filling  up  its  separate  portions, 
with  all  that  is  rich,  and  various,  and  exquisite.  In  a 
word,  by  the  one  I  am  told  that  the  Almighty  is  now  at 
work  in  le^ns  more  distant  than  geometry  has  ever  mea* 
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flared^  aod  among  worlds  more  manifold  than  nnmbetv  liate 
ever  reached.  Bot^  by  the  other,  I  am  alsA  told>  fiia^ 
with  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  whole,  in  the  vast  com* 
pnss  of  its  generality,  he  has  also  a  mind  to  eoncenlrato  a 
close  and  a  separate  attention  ott  each  and  on  all  of  ill 
particulars ;  and  that  the  same  God,  who  sends  forth  alk 
upholding  inflaence  among  the  drhs  and  the  mdvementfe  of 
astronomy,  can  fill  the  reeesses  of  every  single  atoift  witti 
the  intimacy  of  his  presence,  and  travel,  in  all  the  grant* 
ness  of  his  unimpaired  attributes,  upon  every  tee  spol  aiid 
corner  of  the  universe  he  has  formed. 

They,  therefore,  who  think  that  Gk)d  will  not  pntftfA 
such  a  power,  and  such  a  eoodness,  and  such  a  conde- 
scension, id  behalf  of  this  world,  as  are  ascribed  fo  Utt 
in  the  New  Testament,  because  he  has  so  many  Otker 
worlds  to  attend  to,  think  of  him  as  a  man.  They  eonftie 
their  view  to  the  informations  of  the  telescope,  and  fcrgst 
altc^ether  the  informations  of  the  other  ihstmment;  Tbey 
only  find  room  in  their  minds  for  his  one  attribute  tf  a 
large  and  general  superintendence,  and  keep  out  of  thdr 
remembrance  the  equally  impressive  procfs  we  hfcve  for 
his  other  attribute  of  a  minute  and  multiplied  attentton  4s 
all  that  diversity  of  operations,  where  it  is  he  that  work- 
eth  all  in  all.  And  then  I  think,  that,  as  one  of  the  In- 
struments of  philosophy  has  heighthened  oar  ervery  im- 
pression of  the  first  of  these  attributes,  so  another  hwtm- 
ment  has  no  less  heightened  our  impression  of  tbe  second 
of  them — then  I  can  no  longer  resist  the  conclusion,  tbit 
it  would  be  a  transgression  of  sound  argument,  as  well  n 
a  daring  of  impiety,  to  draw  a  limit  around  tbe  dcribgs  ttf 
ibis  unsearchable  God — and,  should  a  professed  reveliu 
tion  from  heaven,  tell  me  of  an  act  of  condeseleniioOf  In 
behalf  of  some  separate  world,  so  wonderful  ttat  nb^ds 
desired  to  look  into  it,  and  the  Eternal  Son  had  to  movte 
from  his  seat  of  glory  to  carry  it  into  accomplishmeniti  all 


I  Mk  in  4p0  eyidmee  of  Mcb  a  revelation }  for^  let  U  tell 
119  ap  iiwll  M  U  nuy  of  Op4  letting  himflielf  down  for  the 
Ime^t  fff  opt  wg\9  province  of  his  domiaions^  this  is  qq 
ime  tliaii  what  I  tiee  lying  scattered^  in  numberless  exam- 
plasy  before  ne ;  and  running  tbroogh  the  whole  line  of  my 
iQeolleiQtiiHis ;  aod  peeling  one  in  every  w^lk  of  observa- 
tJOTI  to  whi^b  I  eaqi  betake  myself ;  and^  now  that  the 
laienMeope  has  nnveil^  the  wonders  of  another  region,  I 
see.atrewed  around  me  with  a  profusion  which  baffles  my 
every  attempt  to  comprehend  it^  the  evidence  that  there  is 
no  one  portion  of  the  universe  of  God  too  minute  for  his 
Boticey  nor  too  bumble  for  the  visitations  of  his  care. 

As  the  end  pf  all  these  illustrations,  let  me  beptow  a 
single  paragraph  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  precise 
state  of  this  argument. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  God  should  be  so  unincum- 
bered by  the  concerns  of  a  whole  universe,  that  he  can 
give  a  constant  attention  to  every  moment  of  every  indi* 
yi4aal  iu  this  world^s  population.  But,  wonderful  as  it 
js,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  it  as  tnie,  on  the  evidence 
0f  yoor  own  recollections.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that 
be  whose  eye  is  at  every  instant  on  so  many  worlds, 
ahoqld  have  peopled  the  world  we  inhabit  with  all  the 
traces  of  the  varied  design  and  benevolence  which  abound 
in  it.  But,  great  as  the  wonder  is,  you  do  not  allow  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  improbability  to  darken  it,  for  its 
reality  is  what  you  actually  witness,  and  you  never  think 
i»f  questioning  the  evidence  of  observation.  It  is  wondcr- 
Xnl,  U  is  passing  wonderful^  that  the  same  God,  whose 
preaeoce  is  diffused  through  immensity,  and  who  spreads 
tbe  ample  canopy  of  his  administration  over  all  its  dwell- 
j|ig|ilaces,  should,  with  an  energy  as  fresh  and  as  unex* 
peiijded  as  if  he  had  only  begun  the  work  of  creation,  turn 
him  to  the  neighbourhood  around  us,  and  lavish,  on  its 
«veiy  band-brei^dth,  all  the  exuberance  of  his  goodness, 
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tod  crowd  it  with  the  many  thonsand  yartetiei  of  eon- 
scious  existence.  Bat,  be  the  wonder  incomprehensible 
as  it  may^  yon  do  not  snffer  in  yonr  mind  the  bnrden  of  a 
single  doabt  to  lie  npon  it,  becanse  yon  do  not  qnestion 
the  report  of  the  microscope.  Ton  do  not  refuse  its  in- 
formation^ nor  turn  away  from  it  as  an  incompetent  chan- 
nel of  evidence.  Bat  to  bring  it  still  nearer  to  the  pmit 
at  issue,  there  are  many  who  never  looked  through  a  mi- 
croscope, but  who  rest  an  implicit  faith  in  all  its  revela- 
tions ;  and  upon  what  evidence,  I  would  ask  ?  Upon  the 
evidence  of  testimony — upon  the  credit  they  give  to  the 
authors  of  the  books  they  have  read,  and  the  belief  they 
put  in  the  record  of  their  observations.  Now,  at  this 
point  I  make  my  stand.  It  is  wonderful  that  Gk>d  should 
be  so  interested  in  the  redemption  of  a  single  worlds  as  ts 
send  forth  his  well-beloved  Son  upon  the  errand,  and  he, 
to  accomplish  it,  should,  mighty  to  save,  put  forth  all 
his  strength,  and  travail  in  the  greatness  of  it.  But  sueh 
wonders  as  these  have  already  multiplied  upon  you  ;  and 
when  evidence  is  given  of  their  truth,  you  have  ressgoed 
your  every  judgment  of  the  unsearchable  God,  and  rested 
in  the  faith  of  them.  1  demand,  in  the  name  of  soand 
and.consistent  philosophy,  that  you  do  the  same  in  the 
matter  before  us — and  take  it  up  as  a  question  of  evidenee 
^-and  examine  that  medium  of  testimony  through  which 
the  miracles  and  informations  of  the  Gospel  have  come  to 
your  door — and  go  not  to  admit  as  argument  here^  what 
would  not  be  admitted  as  argument  in  any  of  the  analo- 
gies of  nature  and  obserTation — and  take  along  wiUi  yon 
in  this  field  of  inquiry,  a  lesson  which  yon  should  have 
learned  upon  other  fields — even  the  depth  of  the  liebes 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  Ins 
judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  are  past  find* 
ing  out. 

I  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  positive  evidence  for  the 
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truth  of  the  Cbristian  RevelatioB^  my  single  aim  at  present 
beii^  to  dispose  of  one  of  the  objections  which  is  conceiv- 
ed to  stand  in  the  way  of  iU  Let  me  suppose  then  that 
this  is  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  philosophical  inquirer^ 
and  .that  the  evidence  is  sustained^  and  that  the  same  mind 
that  is  familiarised  to  all  the  sublimities  of  natural  science^ 
and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  God  in  asso* 
ciation  with  all  the  magnificence  which  is  aronnd  him^ 
shall  be  brought  to  submit  its  thoughts  to  the  captivity  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Oh  1  with  what  veneration^  and 
gratitude^  and  wonder^  should  he  look  on  the  descent  of 
him  into  this  lower  worlds  who  made  all  these  things  and 
without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made. 
What  a  grandeur  does  it  throw  over  every  step  in  the  re- 
demption  of  a  fallen  worlds  to  think  of  its  being  done  by 
him  who  unrobed  him  of  the  glories  of  so  wide  a  mo- 
sarchy^  and  came  to  this  humblest  of  its  provinces^  in  the 
disguise  of  a  servant,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  our 
degraded  species^  and  let  himself  down  to  sorrows  and  to 
tofferinggy  and  to  death,  for  us.  In  this  love  of  an  expir- 
ing Saviour  to  those  for  whom  in  agony  he  poured  ouihis 
soul,  there  is  a  height,  and  a  depth,  and  a  length,  and  a 
breadth,  more  than  1  can  comprehend  ;  and  let  me  never, 
never  from  this  moment  neglect  so  great  a  salvation,  or 
lose  my  hold  of  an  atonement,  made  sure  by  him  who 
cried,  that  it  was  finished,  and  brought  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness.  It  was  not  the  visit  of  an  empty  parade 
that  he  made  to  us.  It  was  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  substantial  purpose ;  and,  if  that  purpose  is  announc- 
ed^ and  stated  to  consist  in  his  dying  the  just  for  the  un- 
jost,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God,  let  us  never  doubt 
of  oor  acceptance  in  that  way  of  communication  with  our 
Father  in  heaven,  which  he  hath  opened  and  made  known 
to  us.  In  taking  to  that  way,  let  us  follow  his  every  di- 
rection with  that  humility  which  a  sense  of  all  this  won- 
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ckrfal  conde^ceBfliop  b  fitted  to  inapira*  Let  iib  foiMke 
all  tbat  be  bida  ««  fonidce.  liet  as  do  all  that  he  bid*  w 
do.  X#6t  U8  giTe  ooraelvea  np  to  bia  gaidaace  with  tha 
docility  of  childreoi  overpowered  by  a  kiodaeaa  that  wa 
never  merited,  and  a  love  that  is  unequalled  by  all  Aa 
perveraeness  and  all  the  ingratitade  of  ovr  atnbbom  na« 
tore — for  what  aball  we  reader  onto  him  for  anch  myate- 
rioua  benefita — to  him  who  baa  thus  been  mindfol  of  ub^ 
to  him  who  thus  baa  deigned  to  viait  ua  ? 

JBut  the  whole  of  this  argument  is  not  yet  exhanated. 
We  have  searcely  entered  on  the  defence  that  is  coamoiu 
lymade  against  the  plea  which  infidelity  reata  on  tha 
wonderful  e^nt  of  the  universe  of  God,  and  the  iaaignif" 
ieancy  of  our  assigned  portion  of  it  The  way  in  whieh 
we  have  attempted  to  diapose  of  this  plea,  is  by  insisting 
on  ibf^  evidence  that  ia  every  where  aronnd  ua,  of  God 
combining  with  the  hi^eneaa  of  a  vaat  and  mif^ity  anpef 
intendence,  which  reaches  the  outskirts  of  creation,  and 
apreaib  .over  all  its  amplitades — the  faculty  of  beatowing 
aa  much  attention,  and  exerdaing  as  complete  and  mani- 
tfM  a  wisdom,  and  lavishing  as  profuae  and  inexhauati- 
ble  a  goodness,  on  each  of  its  humblest  departments,  as  if 
it  tum^  the  whole  extent  of  his  territory. 

.  In  the  whole  of  this  argument  we  have  looked  npmi 
the  earth  as  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  alto- 
;gether.  But  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  astrono- 
mical objection  is  commonly  met,  the  earth  is  not  viewed 
aa  in  a  state  of  detachment  from  the  other  worlds,  and  the 
other  orders  of  being  which  God  has  called  into  existence. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  the  member  of  a  more  extended  ays- 
tem.  It  is  associated  with  the  magnificence  of  a  moral 
empire,  as  wide  as  the  kingdom  of  nature.  It  is  not 
merely  asserted,  what  in  our  last  Discourse  has  been  al- 
ready done,  that  for  any  thing  we  can  know  by  reaaon, 
tfie  plan  of  redemption  may  have  ito  influences  and  ito 
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teariagi  im  those  creataret  of  God  who  peoplb  otbeir  to- 
pamif  aad  oeeupy  otker  fields  ii  the  imiheiisity  of  his  do- 
siittoiui ;  that  to  arguOy  thefefbre^  on  this  plan  being  in- 
stitatcfi  for  the  single  benefit  of  the  world  We  live  in^  and 
•f  the  speeies  te  whieh  we  belongs  is  a  mere  presoteption 
of  the  infidel  lifanself ;  and  that  the  objection  he  rears  on 
Hy  mnet  fall  to  the  ground,  when  the  vanity  of  the  pre* 
sorption  is  eacposed.  The  Christian  fipologist  thinks  he 
ean  go  fnrtfaer  than  this-— that  he  cannot  merely  expose 
the  otter  basekssness  of  the  infidel  assertion,  bnt  that  he 
has  poeitlve  ground  ftir  erectifig  an  opposite  and  a  cdiffiroht- 
fag  ansertton  in  fts  pkoe — and  that  after  having  neOtral* 
ised  their  position,  by  showing  the  entire  absence  of  all 
observation  in  its  behalf,  he  can  pass  on  to  the  distinct 
and  affirmative  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

We  do  think  that  this  lays  open  a  very  interesting 
tracks  not  of  wild  and  fanciful,  but  of  most  legitimate  and 
sober-minded  speculation.    And  anxious  as  we  are  to  put 
every  thing  that  bears  upon  the  Christian  argument  into 
all  its  lights ;  and  fearless  as  we  feel  for  the  result  of  a 
most  thorough  sifting  of  it ;  and  thinking  as  we  do  think 
it,  the  foulest  scorn  that  any  pigmy  philosopher  of  the  day 
should  mince  his  ambiguous  skepticism  to  a  set  of  giddy 
and  ignorant  admirers,  or  that  a  half-learned  and  super- 
ficial public   should  associate  with  the  christian  priest- 
hood, the  blindness  and  the  bigotry  of  a  sinking  cause — 
with  these  feelings,  we  are  not  disposed  to  blink  a  single 
question  that  may  be  started  on  the  subject  of  the  Chris- 
titn  evidences.    There  is  not  one  of  its  parts  or  bearings 
which  needs  the  shelter  of  a  disguise  thrown  over  it.    Let 
the  priests  of  another  faith  ply  their  prudential  expedi- 
ents, and  look  so  wise  and  so  wary  in  the  execution  of 
them.    But  Christianity  stands  in  a  higher  and  a  firmer 
attitude.    The  defensive  armour  of  a  shrinldng  or  timid 
policy  does  not  suit  her.    Hers  is  the  naked  majesty  of 
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truth ;  and  with  all  the  grandeur  of  age^  but  with  none  €i 
its  iqfirinities^  has  she  come  down  to  us,  and  gathered  new 
strength  from  the  battles  she  has  won  in  the  many  contro- 
versies of  many  generations.  With  such  a  religion  as 
this  there  is  nothing  to  hide.  All  should  be  above  boards. 
And  the  broadest  li^t  of  day  should  be  made  fully  and 
freely  to  circulate  throughout  all  the  secrecies.  But  se- 
crets she  has  none.  To  her  belong  the  frankness  and  the 
simplicity  of  conscious  greatness  ;  and  whether  she  grap- 
ple it  with  the  pride  of  philosophy^  or  stand  in  fronted 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  she  does  it 
upon  her  own  strength,  and  spurns  all  the  props  and  all 
the  auxiliaries  of  superstition  away  from  her. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 


W  TBB  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HAN'S  MORAL  BISTORT  tS 
THE  DISTANT  PLACES  OF  CREATION. 


"  Whick  thii^$  tlu  angeU  duire  to  look  into,'"     1  Pktbr  i.  12. 

X  HEBE  it  a  limits  acrost  wUeh  man  cannot  carry  any 

Qie  of  hb  perceptions^  and  from  the  ulterior  of  which  he 

eiDoot  gather  a  tingle  obtervation  to  gnide  or  to  inform 

UiD.    While  he  keepe  by  the  objects  which  are  near^  he 

can  get  the  knowledge  of  them  conveyed  to  his  mind 

ttnmgh  the  ministry  of  several  of  the  senses.    He  can 

feel  a  substance  that  is  within  reach  of  his  hand.    He  can 

ifiell  a  flower  that  is  presented  to  him.    He  can  taste  the 

fcod  that  is  before  him.    He  can  hear  a  sound  of  certain 

pitch  and  intensity;  and,  so  much  does  this  sense  of 

bearing  widen  his  intercourse  with  external  nature,  that^ 

fion  the  distance  of  miles^  it  can  bring  him  in  an  occa- 

mnal  intimation. 

But  of  all  the  traclu  of  conveyance  which  God  has 

been  pleased  to  open  up  between  the  mind  of  man,  and 

the  theatre  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  there  is  none  by 

which  he  so  multiplies  his  acquaintance  with  the  rich  and 
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the  varied  creation  on  every  side  of  him,  as  by  the  organ 
of  the  eye.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  him  his  loftiest  com- 
mand over  the  scenery  of  nature.  It  is  this  by  which  so 
broad  a  range  of  observation  is  submitted  to  him.  It  is 
this  which  enables  him^  by  the  act  of  a  single  moment,  to 
send  an  exploring  look  over  the  surface  of  an  ample  teni- 
tory,  to  crowd  his  mind  with  the  whole  assembly  d  its 
objects^  and  to  fill  his  vision  with  those  countless  hues 
which  diversify  and  adorn  it«  It  is  this  which  carries 
him  abroad  over  all  that  is  sublime  in  the  immensity  of 
distance ;  which  sets  him  as  it  were  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, from  whence  he  may  cast  a  surveying  glance  over 
the  arena  of  innumerable  worlds ;  which  spreads  before 
him  so  mighty  a  province  of  contemplation,  that  the  earth 
he  inhabits,  only  appears  to  furnish  him  with  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  he  may  stand,  and  from  which  he  may.  descry 
the  wonders  of  all  that  magnificence  which  the  Divinity 
has  poured  so  abundantly  around  him.  It  is  by  the.  nar- 
row outlet  of  the  eye,  that  the  mind  of  man  takes  ile  ex- 
cursive flight  over  those  golden  tracks,  where,  in  all  the 
exhaustlessness  of  creative  wealth,  lie  scattered  the  suns^ 
and  the  systems  of  astronomy.  But  oh !  how  good  a 
thing  it  is,  and  how  becoming  well,  for  tlie  philosopher  to  be 
humble  even  amid  the  proudest  march  of  human  diseove- 
ry,  and  the  sublimest  triumphs  of  the  human  nnderstand- 
ing,  when  he  thinks  of  that  unsealed  barrier,  beyond 
which  no  power,  either  of  eye  or  of  telescope,  shall  ever 
carry  him :  when  he  thinks  that  on  the  other  side  of  i^ 
there  is  a  height,  and  a  depth,  and  a  length,  and  a 
breadth,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  concave  and  viaible 
firmament  dwindles  into  the  insignificancy  of  an  atom—* 
and  above  all,  how  ready  should  he  be  to  cast  his  every 
lofty  imagination  away  from  him,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
God,  who,  on  the  simple  foundation  of  his  word,  haa  rear- 
ed the  whole  of  this  stately  architectare,  and,  by  the  fiwee 
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%^  Us  preserving  hand^  continaes  to  uphold  it ;  aye^  and 
sboold  the  word  again  come  oat  from  him^  that  this  earth 
•hall  pass  away,  and  a  portion  of  the  heavens  which  are 
aroand  it,  shall  again  fall  back  into  the  annihilation  from 
which  lie  at  first  sommoned  them,  what  an  impressive  re. 
hnke  does  it  bring  on  the  swelling  vanity  of  science,  to 
think  that  the  whole  field  of  its  most  ambitions  enterpris- 
es may  be  swept  away  altogether,  and  there  remain  before 
the  eye  of  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  an  untravelled 
immensity,  which  he  hatli  filled  with  innumerable  splen- 
doQTu,  Mid  over  the  whole  face  of  which  he  hath  inscrib- 
ed the  evidence  of  his  high  attributes,  in  all  thdr  might, 
and  IB  all  their  manifestation* 

But  man  has  a  great  deal  more  to  keep  him  humble  of 
his  onderstanding,  than  a  mere  sense  of  that  boundary 
whieh  skirts  and  which  terminates  the  material  field  of 
his  contemplations.    He  ought  also  to  feel  how  within 
that  bmindary,  the  vast  majority  of  things  is  mysterious 
and  unknown  to  him  ;  that  even  in  the  inner  chamber  of 
his  own  consciousness,  where  so  much  lies  hidden  from 
the  observation  of  others,  there  is  also  to  himself,  a  litde 
world  of  incomprehensibles ;  that  if  stepping  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  familiar  home,  he  look  no  further  than  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  there  is  much  in  the  cast  and  the 
colour  of  every  mind  that  is  above  his  powers  of  divina- 
tion ;  that  in  proportion  as  he  recedes  from  the  centre  of 
his  own  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  eeereey,  which  spreads,  and  thickens,  and  throws  a 
deep  and  impenetrable  veil  over  the  intricacies  of  every 
one  department  of  human  contemplation  ;  that  of  all  around 
Idm^  Ids  knowledge  is  naked  and  superficial,  and  confin- 
ed  to  a  few  of  those  more  eonspicuous  lineaments  which 
•bike  upon  his  senses ;  that  the  whole  face  both  of  nature 
and  of  society,  presents  him  with  questions  which  he  can- 
not unriddle,  and  tells  him  how  beneath  the  surface  of  all 
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tiuit  the  eye  ean  reet  npoii^  there  lies  the  profmiiidiiMe  ef 
ft  mo8t  unsearchable  latency ;  aye^  and  should  he  in  some 
lofty  entetprise  of  thought,  leave  this  world,  and  shoot 
ufar  into  those  tracks  of  speculation  which  astronomy  has 
opened— -should  he,  baffled  by  the  mysteries  which  beset 
his  every  footstep  upon  earth,  attempt  an  ambitious  flight  to- 
wards the  mysteries  of  heaven— let  him  go,  but  let  the 
justness  of  a  pious  and  philosophical  modesty  go  along 
with  him-^let  him  foi^t  not,  that  ftom  the  moment  his 
mind  has  taken  its  ascending  way  for  a' few  little  mfles 
above  the  world  he  treads  upon,  his  every  sense  abandons 
him  but  one — ^that  number,  and  motion,  and  magnitnde, 
and  figure,  make  up  all  the  barrenness  of  its  elementaiy 
ittfoniiatiOns--^-that  these  orbs  have  sent  him  scarce  anoth* 
er  message,  than  told  by  their  feeble  glimmering  npM  hk 
eye,  the  simple  fact  of  Uieir  existence— that  he  seea  not 
the  landscape  of  other  worldsi— that  he  knows  not  the 
moral  system  of  any  one  of  them-«*4ior  athwart  the  long 
and  trackless  vacancy  which  lies  between,  does  then  lUI 
upon  his  listening  ear,  the  hum  of  thehr  mighty  popn* 
latbns. 

Butlhe  knowledge  which  he  cannot  fetch  np  himself 
from  the  oliscurity  of  this  wondrous  but  untravelled  seene, 
by  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  his  own  senses,  might  be 
fetched  to  him  by  the  testimony  of  a  cMipetent  messenger. 
Conceive  a  native  of  one  of  these  planetary  mansions  to 
light  upon  our  world,  and  all  we  should  require,  would 
be,  to  be  satisfied  of  his  credentials,  that  we  may  taek  our 
feith  to  every  point  of  information  he  had  to  offer  us. 
With  the  solitai7  exception  of  what  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  gather  by  the  instruments  of  astronomy,  there  te 
not  one  of  his  communications  about  the  place  he  eame 
from,  on  which  we  possess  any  means  at  all  of  eenftont* 
ing  him ;  and,  therefore,  could  he  only  appear  before  ns 
invested  with  the  chancters  of  truth,  we  shoold  never 
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tfaiiik  of  any  flung  else  flum  tskiog  up  Uie  whole  matter 
of  bis  testimony  jost  as  be  brougbt  it  to  us. 

It  were  well  bad  a  sound  philosophy  schooled  its  pro- 
fiwsing  disciples  to  the  same  kind  of  acquiescence  in 
another  message^  which  has  actually  come  to  the  world } 
and  has  told  us  of  matters  still  more  remote  from  every 
power  oi  unaided  observation ;  and  has  been  sent  from  a 
more  sublime  and  mysterious  distance^  even  from  that  Qod 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  <^  clouds  and  darkness  are  the 
habitation  of  his  throne  i^  and  treating  of  a  theme  so  lof« 
ty  and  so  inaccessible,  as  the  counsels  of  that  Eternal 
Spirit^  ^  Whose  goings  forth  are  of  old^  even  from  ever* 
lastingy^  cliallenges  of  man  tliat  he  should  submit  his 
every  thought  to  the  authority  of  this  high  communication. 
Oh  1  had  the  philosophers  of  the  day  known  as  well  as 
their  great  Master,  liow  to  draw  the  vigorous  land-mark 
which  verges  the  field  of  legitimate  discovery,  thqr  should 
Iwve.  seen  when  it  is  that  philosophy  liecomes  vain^  and 
science  is  Cdsely  so  called :  and  how  it  is,  that  when  phi- 
losophy is  true  to  her  principles,  she  shuts  up  her  faithful 
votary  to  the  Bible,  and  makes  liim  willing  to  count  all 
but  losSf  for  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  him 
enieifled. 

But  let  it  be  well  observed,  that  the  object  of  this 
■mssage  is  not  to  convey  information  to  us  about  the  steto 
of  these  planetery  regions.  This  is  not  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  fraught  It  is  a  message  from  the  throne  of 
God  to  this  rebellions  province  of  his  dominions ;  and  the 
purpose  of  it  is,  to  reveal  the  fearful  extent  of  our  guilt 
and  of  our  danger,  and  to  lay  liefore  us  the  overtures  of 
neondliation.  Were  a  similar  message  sent  from  the 
■wirapdis  of  a  mighty  empire,  to  one  of  ite  remote  and 
remdntionaTy  districts,  we  should  not  look  to  it  for  much 
information  abont  the  state  or  economy  of  the  intermedi- 
als pfovincea.    This  were  a  departure. from  the  topic  on 
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hand — ^thoagh  still  there  may  chance  to  be  some  inciden- 
tal allusions  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  whole  mon- 
archy^  to  the  existence  of  a  similar  spirit  of  rebellion  in 
other  quarters  of  the  land^  or  to  the  general  principle  of 
loyalty  by  which  it  was  pervaded.  Some  casual  referen- 
ces of  this  kind  may  be  inserted  in  such  a  proclamation^ 
or  they  may  not — and  it  is  with  this  precise  feeling  of 
aihbigoity  that  we  open  the  reccnrd  of  that  emiuissy  which 
has  been  sent  us  from  heaven,  to  see  if  we  can  gather  any 
thing  there,  about  other  places  of  the  creation,  to  meettbib 
objections  of  the  infidel  astronomer.  But,  while  we  pur- 
sue this  object,  let  us  have  a  care  not  to  push  the  specu- 
lation beyond  the  limits  of  the  written  testimony ;  let  us 
keep  a  just  and  a  steady  eye  on  the  actual  boondaiy  of 
our  knowledge,  that,  throughout  every  distinct  step  of  our 
argument,  we  might  preserve  that  chaste  and  unambitious 
spirit,  which  characterizes  the  philosophy  of  him  who  ex- 
plored these  distant  heavens,  and^  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  unravelled  the  secret  of  that  wondrous  mechanism 
which  upholds  them. 

The  informations  of  the  Bible  upon  this  subject,  are 
of  two  sorts— that  from  which  we  confidently  gather  the 
fact,  that  the  history  of  the  redemption  of  our  species  is 
known  in  other  and  distant  places  of  the  creation — and 
that,  from  which  we  indistinctly  guess  at  the  fiict,  that  the 
redemption  itself  may  stretch  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
world  we  occupy. 

And,  here  it  may  shortly  be  adverted  to,  that,  thoogh 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  moral  and  theological 
economy  of  the  other  planets,  we  are  not  to  infer,  that  the 
beings  who  occupy  these  widely  extended  regions,  even 
though  not  higher  than  we  in  the  scale  of  understanding, 
know  little  of  ours.  Our  first  parents,  ere  they  commit* 
ted  that  act  by  which  they  brought  themselves  and  their 
posterity  into  the  need  of  redemption,  had  frequent  and 
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familiar  intereourse  with  God.    He  walked  with  them  in 
the  garden  of  paradise ;   and  there  did  angels  hold  their 
habitual  converse  ;  and^  should  the  same  nnblotted  inno- 
cence which  charmed  and  attracted  these  superior  beings 
to  the  haunts  of  Eden^  be  perpetuated  in  every  planet  but 
our  own,  then  might  each  of  them  be  the  scene  of  high 
and  heavenly  communications^  and  an  open  way  for  the 
messengers  of  God  be  kept  up  with  them  all^  and  their 
Inhabitants  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  themes  and  con- 
templations of  angelsy  and  have  their  spirits  exercised  on 
those  things,  of  which  we  are  told  that  the  angels  desired 
to  look  into  them ;   and  thus,  as  we  talk  of  the  publie 
mind  of  a  city,  or  the  public  mind  of  an  empire — ^by  the 
well-frequented  avenues  of  a  free  and  ready  circulation> 
a  public  mind  might  be  formed  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  God's  sinless  and  intelligent  creation — and,  just 
as  we  often  read  of  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  being  turned  to 
the  one  spot  where  some  affair  of  eventful  importance  is 
going  on,  there  might  be  the  eyes  of  a  whole  universe 
turned  to  the  one  world,  where  rebellion  against  the  Ma- 
jesty of  heaven  had  planted  its  standard ;  and  for  the  re- 
admission  of  which  within  the  circle  of  his  fellowship^ 
God,  whose  justice  was  inflexible,  but  whose  mercy  he 
liad,  by  some  plan  of  mysterious  wisdom,  made  to  rejoice 
over  it,  was  putting  forth  all  the  might,  and  travailing  in 
all  the  greatness  ctf  the  attributes  which  belonged  to  bim. 
But,  for  the  full  understanding  of  this  argument,  it 
most  be  remarked,  that,  while  in  our  exiled  habitation, 
^here  all  is  darkness  and  rebellion,  and  enmity,  the  crea- 
tore  engrosses  every  heart,  and  our  affections,  when  they 
Aift  at  all,  only  wander  from  one  fleeting  vanity  to  an- 
other, it  is  not  so  in  the  habitations  of  the  unfallen. 
There,  every  desire  and  every  movement  is  subordinated 
(o  God.     He  is  seen  in  all  that  formed,  and  in  all  that  is 
H^read  around  them  -^and*  amid  the  fullness  of  that  de- 
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light  with  which  they  expatiate  over  the  good  and  the  flur 
of  this  wondrous  oniverse^  the  animatiDg  charm  which 
pervades  their  every  contemplation^  is  that  they  behold, 
on  each  visible  things  the  impress  of  the  mind  that  con- 
ceived^ and  of  the  hand  that  made  and  that  upholds  it 
Here^  God  is  banished  from  the  thoughts  of  eyeiy  natural 
man^  and  by  a  firm  and  constantly  maintained  act  of 
usurpation^  do  the  things  of  sense  and  of  time  wield  an 
entire  ascendency.  Thercy  6od  is  all  in  alL  They  walk 
in  his  light  They  rejoice  in  the  beatitudes  of  his  pres- 
ence. The  veil  is  from  off  their  eyes,  and  they  see  the 
character  of  a  presiding  Divinity  in  every  scene,  and  in 
every  event  to  which  the  Divinity  has  given  birth.  It  is 
this  which  stamps  a  glory  and  an  importance  on  the  whole 
field  of  their  contemplations ;  and  when  they  see  a  new 
evolution  in  the  history  of  created  things,  the  reason  they 
bend  towards  it  so  attentive  an  eye,  is,  that  it  speaks  to 
their  understanding  some  new  evolution  in  the  purposes 
of  God ;  some  new  manifestation  of  his  high  attributes- 
some  new  and  interesting  step  in  the  history  of  his  sublime 
administration. 

Now,  we  ought  to  be  aware  how  it  takes  off,  not  from 
the  intrinsic  weight,  but  from  the  actual  impression  of  our 
argument,  that  this  devotedness  to  God  which  reigns  in 
other  places  of  the  creation,  this  interest  in  him  as  the 
constant  and  essential  principle  of  all  enjoyment ;  this 
concern  in  the  untaintedness  of  his  glory  ;  this  delight  in 
the  survey  of  his  perfections  and  bis  doings,  are  what  the 
men  of  our  corrupt  and  darkened  world  cannot  sympa* 
ihize  with. 

But  however  little  we  may  enter  into  it,  the  Bible  tells 
us  by  many  intimations,  that  among  those  creatures  who 
have  not  fallen  from  their  allegiance,  nor  departed  from 
the  living  God,  God  is  their  all — that  love  to  him  sits  en- 
throned in  their  hearts,  and  fills  them  with  all  the  ecstagy 
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of  u  oTenrfaelming  affection — that  a  sense  of  grandenr 
nofer  so  elevates  their  sools^  as  when  they  look  at  the 
Aiglit  and  Majesty  of  the  Eternal-~that  no  field  of  cloud- 
less transpareney  so  enchants  them  by  the  blissfulness  of 
ita  viaionsy  as  when  at  the  shrine  of  infinite  and  unspotted 
kdliaeasi  they  bend  themselves  in  raptured  adoration-— 
that  no  beanty  so  fascinates  and  attracts  them^  as  does 
that  Moral  beauty  which  throws  a  softening  lustre  over 
the  awfolness  of  the  Godhead — in  a  word^  that  the  image 
of  his  character  is  ever  present  to  their  contemplatiimsy 
and  the  unceasing  joy  of  their  sinless  existence  lies  in  the 
knowledge  and  the  admiration  of  the  Deity. 

Let  OS  put  forth  an  effort,  and  keep  a  steady  hold  of 
this  consideration,  for  the  deaduess  of  our  earthly  imaj^- 
sations  makes  an  effort  necessary ;  and  we  shall  perceive 
that  tiiongh  the  world  we  live  in  were  the  alone  theatre 
of  redemption,  there  is  a  something  in  the  redemption  it« 
setf  tlMt  is  fitted  to  draw  the  eye  of  an  arrested  universe 
towards  it  Surely,  surely,  where  delight  in  God  is 
the  constant  enjoyment,  and  the  earnest  intelligent  con- 
templation of  God  is  the  constant  exercise,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  whole  compass  of  nature  or  of  history,  that 
can  so  set  his  adoring  myriads  upon  the  gaze,  as  some 
new  and  wondrous  evolution  of  the  character  of  God. 
Now  this  is  found  in  the  plan  of  our  redemption ;  nor,  do 
I  see  how  in  any  transaction  between  the  great  Father  of 
existence,  and  the  children  who  have  sprung  from  him, 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  could,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  be  put  to  so  severe  aud  so  delicate  a  test  It  is 
true,  that  the  great  matters  of  sin  and  of  salvation  fall 
withont  impression,  on  the  heavy  ears  of  a  listless  and 
alienated  world.  But  they  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  are  light  in  the  Lord,  look  otherwise  at  these 
things.  They  see  sin  in  all  its  malignity,  and  salvation 
ut  all  its  mysterious  greatness.    Aye,  and  it  would  pot 
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them  oil  the  sh^etch  of  all  tbeir  facalties^  when  they  saw 
rdiiellion  lifting  up  its  standard  against  the  Majesty  of 
heaven,  and  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  Qod  embarked  on 
the  threatenings  he  had  uttered  ^against  all  the  doers  of 
iniquity,  and  the  honors  of  that  august  throne,  which  has 
the  firm  pillars  of  immutability  to  rest  upon,  linked  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  that  had  come  out  from  it ;  and 
when  nothing  else  was  looked  for,  but  that  God  hy  put- 
ting  forth  the  power  of  his  wrath  should  accomplish  his 
every  denunciation,  and  vindicate  the  infiexibility  of  his 
government^  and  by  one  sweeping  deed  of  vengeance,  as- 
sert in  the  sight  of  all  his  creatures,  the  sovereignty  which 
belonged  to  him — Oh !  with  what  desire  must  they  have 
pondered  on  his  ways,  when  amid  the  urgency  of  all  these 
demands  which  looked  so  high  and  so  indispensable,  they 
saw  the  unfoldings  of  the  attribute  of  mercy — and  how 
the  supreme  Lawgiver  was  bending  upon  his  guilty  crea* 
tures  an  eye  of  tenderness — and  how  in  his  profoond  and 
unsearchable  wisdom,  he  was  devising  for  them  some  plan 
of  restoration — and  how  the  eternal  Son  had  to  move  from 
his  dwelling-place  in  heaven,  to  carry  it  forward  through 
all  the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  encompassed— -and 
how,  after,  by  the  virtue  of  bis  mysterious  saciifiee,  he 
had  magnified  the  glory  of  every  other  perfection,  be  made 
mercy  rejoice  over  them  all,  and  threw  open  a  way  by 
which  we  sinful  and  polluted  wanderers  might,  with  the 
whole  lustre  of  the  Divine  character  untarnished,  be  re- 
admitted into  fellowship  with  God,  and  be  again  brought 
back  within  the  circle  of  his  loyal  and  affectionate  family. 
Now,  the  essential  character  of  such  a  transaction^ 
viewed  as  a  manifestation  of  God,  does  not  hang  upon  the 
number  of  worlds,  over  which  this  sin  and  this  salvation 
may  have  extended.  We  know  that  over  this  one  world 
such  an  economy  of  wisdom  and  of  mercy  is  instituted— 
and,  even  should  this  be  the  only  world  that  is  embraced 
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by  it,  the  moral  display  of  the  Godhead  is  mainly  and 
sobstaBtipUy  the  same,  as  if  it  reached  throughout  the 
whoM^ef  ttiat  habitable  ^extent  which  the  science  of  astron- 
omy has  made  known  to  ns.  By  the  disobedience  of  this 
one  worlds  the  law  was  trampled  on  ;  and,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  truth  and  mercy  to  meet,  and  have  a  har- 
BonioQs  accomplishment  on  the  men  of  this  world,  the 
dignity  of  God  was  pnt  to  the  same  trial ;  the  justice  of 
God  appeared  to  lay  the  same  immoveable  barrier ;  the 
wisdom  of  God  had  to  clear  a  way  through  the  same  dif* 
ficnltiea ;  the  foi^veness  of  God  had  to  find  the  same 
mysterious  conveyance  to  the  sinners  of  a  solitary  world, 
IS  to  the  sinners  of  half  a  universe.  The  extent  of  the 
field  upon  which  this  question  was  decided,  has  no  more 
iidaence  on  the  question  itself,  than  the  figure  or  the  di- 
mensions of  that  field  of  combat,  on  which  some  great 
poliUcal  question  was  fought,  has  on  the  importance  or  on 
the  moral  principles  of  the  controversy  that  gave  rise  to  it. 
This  objection  about  the  narrowness  of  the  theatre,  car- 
ries along  with  it  all  the  grossness  of  materialism.  To 
the  eye  of  spiritual  and  intelligent  beings,  it  is  nothing. 
In  their  view,  the  redemption  bf  a  sinful  world  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  display  it  gives  of  the  mind  and 
purposes  of  the  Deity — and,  should  that  world  be  but 
a  single  speck  in  the  immensity  of  the  works  of  God,  the 
only  way  in  which  this  affects  their  estimate  of  him,  is  to 
magnify  his  loving  kindness-~who  rather  than  lose  one 
lolitary  world  of  the  myriads  he  has  formed,  would  lavish 
all  the  riches  of  his  beneficence  and  of  his  wisdom  on  the 
recovery  of  its  guilty  population. 

Now,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bible  does 
not  speak  clearly  or  decisively  as  to  the  proper  effect  of 
redemption  being  extended  to  other  worlds ;  it  speaks  most 
clearly  and  most  decisively  about  the  knowledge  of  it  be- 
ing disseminated  among  other  orders  of  created  intelli-. 
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gBDce  than  our  own.  Bat  if  the  contemplation  oCtfkid  be 
their  supreme  enjoyment^  then  the  very  circnqatunee  of 
onr  redemption  being  known  to  tbem^  may  invem  it^ven 
though  it  be  but  the  redemption  of  one  solitary  worlds 
-with  an  importance  as  wide  as  the  universe  itself*  It  may 
'  spread  among  the  hosts  of  immensity  a  new  lUastration 
cf  the  character  of  Him  who  is  all  their  praise,  and  look- 
ing toward  whom  every  energy  within  them  is  moved  to 
the  exercise  of  a  deep  and  delighted  admiration.  The 
scene  of  the  transaction  may  be  narrow  in  point  of  mate- 
rial extent ;  while  in  the  transaction  itself  there  may  be 
snch  a  moral  dignity,  as  to  blazon  the  perfections  of  the 
Crodhead  over  the  face  of  creation  ;  and  from  the  mani- 
fested  glory  of  the  Eternal,  to  send  forth  a  tide  of  ecstacy, 
and  of  high  gratulation,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
his  dependent  provinces. 

I  will  not,  in  proof  of  the  position,  that  the  history  trf 
onr  redemption  is  known  in  other  and  distant  placet  of 
creation,  and  is  matter  of  deep  interest  and  feeling  among 
other  orders  of  created  intelligence-^I  will  not  put  down 
all  the  quotations  which  might  be  assembled  together  apon 
this  argument.  It  is  an  impressive  circumstance,  that 
when  Moses  and  Elias  made  a  visit  to  our  Saviour  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  appeared  in  glory  from 
lieaven,  the  topic  they  brought  albng  with  them,  and  with 
which  they  were  fraught,  was  the  decease  he  was  going 
to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  And  however  insipid  the 
things  of  our  salvation  may  be  to  an  earthly  understand- 
ing ;  we  are  made  to  know,  that  in  the  sufferings  of  Chiis^ 
and  the  glory  which  should  follow,  there  is  matter  to  at* 
tract  the  notice  of  celestial  spirits,  for  these  are  the  very 
things,  says  the  Bible,  which  angels  desire  to  look  into. 
And  however  listlessly  we,  the  dull  and  grovelling  ehiU 
dren  of  an  exiled  family,  may  feel  about  the  perfections 
of  the  Godhead,  and  the  display  of  those  peifeetioQs  in 
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flie  eeonomy  of  the  Oospel^  it  is  intimated  to  us  in  the 
book  of  €k>d^s  messag'e,  tliat  the  creation  has  its  distriets 
and  its  prayincea ;  and  we  accordingly  read  of  thrones^ 
and  dominions^  and  principalities,  and  powers ;  and  wheth* 
or  these  terms  denote  the  separate  regions  of  government^ 
er  the  beings  who,  by  a  commission  granted  fkt>m  the 
sanctaary  of  heaven,  sit  in  delegated  authority  over  them 
-—even  in  their  eyes  the  mystery  of  Christ  stands  arrayed 
in  all  the  splendour  of  unsearchable  riches ;  for  we  are 
told  that  this  mystery  was  revealed  for  the  very  intend 
that  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places^ 
Bii^t-be  made  known  by  thtf  church,  the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  GU>d.  And  while  we,  whose  prospect  reaches  not 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  comer  we  occupy,  look 
on  the  dealings  of  God  in  the  world,  as  carrying  in  them 
all  the  insignificancy  of  a  provincial  transaction;  God 
Umaelf,  whose  eye  reaches  to  places  which  our  eye  hath 
not  Men,  nor  our  ear  heard  of,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  our  heart  to  conceive,  stamps  a  univer^ 
sality  on  the  whole  matter  of  the  christian  salvation,  by 
such  revelations  as  the  following :  That  he  is  to  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 
heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in  him — and  that  at 
tiie  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth — 
and  that  by  him  God  reconciled  all  things  unto  himself, 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven. 

We  will  not  say  in  how  far  some  of  these  passages 
attend  the  proper  effect  of  that  redemption  which  is  by 
Christ  Jesus,  to  other  quarters  of  the  universe  of  God ; 
hot  they  at  least  go  to  establish  a  widely  disseminated 
knowledge  of  this  transaction  amon^  the  other  orders  of 
created  intelligence.  And  they  give  us  a  distant  glimpse 
of  something  more  extended.  They  present  a  faint  open- 
ings flntHi|;h  which  may  be  seen  some  few  traces  of  a 
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wider  and  a  nobler  dispensation.  They  bring  before  us 
a  dim  transparency,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  imag* 
es  of  an  obscure  magnificence  dazzle  indistinctly  upon  the 
eye  ;  and  tell  us  that  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  there  is 
a  grandeur  commensurate  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  other 
works  and  purposes  of  the  Eternal.  They  offer  us  no  de- 
tails ;  and  man,  who  ought  not  to  attempt  a  wisdom  aboTe 
that  which  is  written,  should  never  put  forth  his  hand  to  the 
drapery  of  that  impenetrable  curtain  which  God  in  his 
mysterious  wisdom  has  spread  over  those  ways,  of  which 
it  is  but  a  very  small  portion  that  we  know  of  them.  But 
certain  it  b,  that  we  know  ill  much  of  them  from  the  Bi- 
hie ;  and  the  Infidel,  with  all  the  pride  of  his  boasted 
astronomy,  knows  so  little  of  them,  from  any  power  of  ob^ 
servation,  that  the  baseless  argument  of  his,  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  so  long,  is  overborne  in  the  light  of  all  that 
positive  evidence  which  God  has  poured  around  the  re- 
cord of  hb  own  testimony^  and  even  in  the  light  of  Its 
more  obscure  and  casual  intimations. 

The  minute  and  variegated  details  of  the  way  in  which 
this  wondrous  economy  is  extended,  Gk>d  has  chosen  to 
withhold  from  us ;  but  he  has  oftener  than  once  made  to  us 
a  broad  and  a  general  announcement  of  its  dignity.  He 
does  not  tell  us  whether  the  fountain  opened  in  the  house 
of  Judab,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  send  forth  its  heal-* 
ing  streams  to  other  worlds  than  our  own.  He  does  not 
tell  us  the  extent  o^  the  atonement.  But  he  tells  us  that 
the  atonement  itself,  known  as  it  is  among  the  myriads  of 
the  celestial,  forms  the  high  song  of  eternity ;  that  the 
Lamb  who  was  slain,  is  surrounded  by  the  acclamations 
of  one  wide  and  universal  empire ;  that  the  might  of  his 
wondrous  achievements,  spreads  a  tide  of  gratulation  over 
the  multitudes  who  are  about  his  throne  ;  and  thai  there 
never  ceases  to  ascend  from  the  worshippers  of  him  who 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood,  a  voice  loud  as  frMn 
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nombers  without  namber^  sweet  as  from  blessed  voices 
uttering  joy^  when  heaven  rings  jubilee^  and  loud  hosiw 
nas  fill  the  eternal  regions. 

^^  And  I  beheld^  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels 
round  about  the  throne^  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
tkMisand  times  ten  thousand^  and  thousands  of  thousands^ 
saying  with  a  loud  voice^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  to  receive  power^  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength^  and  glory^  and  honour,  and  blessing.  And 
every  creature  which  is  in  heaven^  and  on  earth,  and  un- 
der the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessings  and  honour^  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  I^amb,  forever  and  ever.'' 

A  king  might  have  the  whole  of  his  reign  crowded 
with  the  enterprises  of  glory ;  and  by  the  might  of  his 
arms,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  might  win  the  first 
reputation  among  the  potentates  of  the  world ;  and  be 
idolized  throughout  all  his  provyices^  for  the  wealth  and 
t||e  security  that  he  had  spread  around  them — and  still  it* 
b  conceivable^  that  by  the  act  of  a  single  day  in  behalf  of 
a  single  family ;  by  some  soothing  vbitation  of  tenderness 
to  a  poor  and  solitary  cottage ;  by  some  deed  of  compas- 
sioii,  which  conferred  enlargement  and  relief  on  one  des- 
pairing sufferer ;  by  some  graceful  movement  of  sensibili- 
ty at  a  tale  of  wretchedness ;  by  some  noble  effort  of  self- 
denial,  in  virtue  of  which  he  subdued  his  every  purpose 
of  revenge^  and  spread  the  mantle  of  a  generous  oblivion 
over  the  fault  of  the  man  who  lias  insulted  and  aggrieved 
him  ;  above  all,  by  an  exercise  of  pardon  so  skilfully  ad- 
ministered, as  that  instead  of  bringing  him  down  to  a 
slate  of  defencelessness  against  the  provocation  of  future 
injuries,  it  threw  a  deeper  sacredness  over  him^  and  stamp- 
ed a  more  inviolable  dignity  than  ever  on  his  person  and 
chancter :— -why,  my  brethren,  on  the  strength  of  one 
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0ocb  performance  done  in  a  single  hour^  and  reaching 
farther  in  its  immediate  effects  than  to  one  house,  or  to 
one  individual,  it  is  a  most  possible  thing,4hat  the  high* 
est  monarch  upon  earth  might  draw  such  a  lustre  around 
him  as  would  eclipse'  the  renown  of  all  hb  public  achieve- 
ments— and  that  such  a  display  of  magnanimity,  or^ 
worth,  beaming  from  the  secrecy  of  his  familiar  momenm, 
might  waken  a  more  cordial  veneration  in  every  boeoniy 
than  all  the  splendour  of  his  conspicuous  history — aye^ 
and  that  it  might  pass  down  to  posterity,  as  a  more*  en- 
during monument  of  greatness,  and  raise  him  further  by 
its  moral  elevation  above  the  level  of  ordinary  pruse ;  and 
when  he  passes  in  review  before  the  men  of  distant  ages, 
may  this  deed  of  modest,  gentle,  unobtrusive  virtue,  be  at 
all  times  appealed  to,  as  the  most  sublime  and  touching 
memorial  of  his  name. 

In  like  manner  did  the  SLing  eternal,  immortal,  and 
invisible,  surrounded  as  he  is  with  the  splendours  of  a 
wide  and  everlasting  mc^rchy,  turn  him  to  our  humble 
habitation ;  and  the  footateps  of  God  manifest  in  the  fled^ 
have  been  on  the  narrow  spot  of  ground  we  occupy ;  and 
small  though  our  mansion  be,  amid  the  orbs  and  the  sysr 
tems  of  immensity,  hither  hath  the  King  of  glory  bent  his 
mysterious  way,  and  entered  the  tabernacle  of  men,  and 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  did  he  sojourn  for  years  un- 
der the  roof  which  canopies  our  obscure  and  solitaiy 
world.  Yes,  it  is  but  a  twinkling  atom  in  the  peopled  in- 
finity of  worlds  that  are  around  it — but  look  to  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  transaction,  and  not  to  the  material  extent 
of  the  field  upon  which  it  was  executed — and  from  tha 
retirement  of  our  dwelling-place,  there  may  issue  forth 
such  a  display  of  the  Godhead,  as  will  circulate  the  glo- 
ries of  his  name  among  all  his  worshippers.  Here  siot 
entered.  Here  was  the  kind  and  universal  beneficence  of 
a  Father,  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  ^  whole  famUgr* 
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tin  ihe  law  of  Ood  was  dishonoared^  and  that  too  in  the 
ee  of  its  proelumed  and  unalterable  sanctions.  Here 
e  mighty  contest  of  the  attributes  was  ended — and  when 
fltice  put  fortl^  its  demands^  and  truth  called  for  the  ful- 
Bent  of  its  warnings^  and  the  immutability  of  God  would 
A  recede  by  a  single  iota^  from  any  one  of  its  positions^ 
id  all  the  severities  he  had  ever  uttered  against  the  chil- 
ren  of  iniquity^  seemed  to  gather  into  one  cloud  of  threat- 
ung  vengeance  on  the  tenement  that  held  us— did  the 
isit  of  the  only-begotten  Son  chase  away  all  these  obsta- 
es  to  the  triumph  of  mercy — and  humble  as  the  tenement 
lay  be^  deeply  shaded  in  the  obscurity  of  insignificance 
I  it  is^  among  the  statelier  mansions  which  are  on  every 
ide  of  it— yet  will  the  recal  of  its  exiled  family  never  be 
Kgotten — and  the  illustration  that  has  been  g^ven  here, 
f  the  mingled  grace  and  majesty  of  God,  will  never  lose 
s  place  among  the  themes  and  the  acclamations  of  eternity. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked^  that  as  the  earthly  king 
rho  throws  a  moral  aggrandizement  around  him^  by  the 
et  of  a  single  day^  finds^  that  after  its  performance^  he 
lay  have  the  space  of  many  years  for  gathering  to  him- 
df  the  triumphs  of  an  extended  reign— so  the  King  who 
lis  on  higb^  and  with  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
lid  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  will  find^  that  af- 
er  the  period  of  that  special  administration  is  ended^ 
ly  which  this  strayed  world  is  again  brought  back 
rithin  the  limits  of  his  favoured  creation^  there  is  room 
sough  along  the  mighty  track  of  eternity^  for  accu- 
mlating  upon  himself  a  glory  as  wide  and  as  uni- 
ersal  as  is  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  You  will 
llow  the  most  illustrious  of  this  world's  potentates^  to 
jhre  some  hour  of  his  private  history  to  a  deed  of  cottage 
r  of  domestic  tenderness ;  and  every  time  you  think  of 
le  interesting  story^  you  will  feel  how  sweetly  and  how 
racefolly  thd  remembrance  of  it  blends  itself  with  the 
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fame  of  his  public  achievements.  But  still  you  think  tbit 
there  would  not  have  been  room  enough  for  these  achieve- 
ments of  his^  had  much  of  his  time  been  spent,  either 
among  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  or  in  the  retirement  rf 
his  own  family ;  and  you  conceive^  that  it  is  because  a 
single  day  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  time  of  his 
whole  history^  that  be  has  been  able  to  combine  an  inter- 
esting display  of  private  worth,  with  all  that  brilliancy  of 
Exhibition,  which  has  brought  him  down  to  posterity  it 
the  character  of  an  august  and  a  mighty  sovereign. 

Now  apply  this  to  the  matter  before  us.  Had  the  his* 
tory'of  our  redemption  been  confined  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  day,  the  argument  that  infidelity  has  drawn  from 
the  multitude  of  other  worlds,  would  never  have  been  of- 
fered. It  is  true,  that  ours  is  but  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  territory  of  God — but  if  the  attentions  by  which  be 
Has  signalised  it,  had  only  taken  up  a  single  day,  this 
would  never  have  occurred  to  us  as  forming  any  sensible 
withdrawment  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity  from  the  concerns 
of  his  vast  and  universal  government.  It  is  the  time 
which  the  plan  of  our  salvation  requires,  that  startles  all 
those  on  whom  this  argument  has  any  impression.  It  is 
the  time  taken  up  about  this  paltry  world,  which  they  feel 
to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  other  worlds,  and 
to  the  immensity  of  the  surrounding  creation.  Now,  to 
meet  this  impression,  I  do  not  insist  at  present  on  what  I 
have  already  brought  forward,  that  God,  whose  ways  are 
not  as  our  Ways,  can  have  his  eye  at  the  same  instant  on 
every  place,  and  can  divide  and  diversify  his  attention  in- 
to any  number  of  distinct  exercises.  What  I  have  now 
to  remark,  is,  that  the  infidel  who  urges  the  astronomical 
objection  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  only  looking  with 
half  an  eye  to  the  principle  on  which  it  rests.  Carry  out 
the  principle,  and  the  objection  vanishes.  He  looks 
abroad  on  the  immensity  of  space,  and  tells  ns  how  i»* 
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possible  it  is^  that  this  narrow  comer  of  it  can  be  so  dis*- 
tingaished  by  the  attentions  of  the  Deity.     Why  does  he 
not  also  look  abroad  on  the  magnificence  of  eternity  ;  and 
perceive  how  the  whole  period  of  these  peculiar  atten- 
tions^ how  the^whole  time  which  elapses  between  the  fall 
Df  man  and  the  consummation  of  the  scheme  of  his  recoY^ 
Ujjf  is  but  the  twinkling  of  a  moment  to  the  mighty  roH 
(tf innumerable  ages?    The  whole  interval  between  the 
time  of  Jesus  Ghrist^s  leaving  his  Father's  abode^  to  so* 
joorn  among  us^  to  that  time  when  he  shall  have  put  all 
his  enemies  under  his  feet^  and  delivered  up  the  kingdom 
to  Body  even  his  Father^  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ;  the 
whole  of  this  interval  bears  as  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  of  the  Almighty's  reigo^  as  this  solitary  world  does 
to  the  universe  around  it,  and  an  infinitely  smaller  propor- 
tion than  any  time^  however  short,  which  an  earthly  mon« 
arch  spends  on  some  enterprise  of  private  benevolence^ 
does  to  the  whole  walk  of  his  public  and  recorded  his- 
tory. 

Why  then  does  not  the  man,  who  can  shoot  his  con- 
ceptions so  sublimely  abroad  over  the  field  of  an  immen- 
sity that  knows  no  limits  — why  does  he  not  also  shoot 
them  forward  through  the  vista  of  a  succession,  that  ever 
flows  without  stop  and  without  termination  ?  He  has 
burst  across  the  confines  of  this  world's  habitation  in 
space,  and  out  of^the  field  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  has  he  gathered  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation. I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  burst  across 
the  confines  of  this  world's  history  in  time  and  out  of  the 
futurity  wtiich  lies  beyond  it,  can  I  gather  that  which  will 
blow  the  argument  to  pieces,  or  stamp  upon  it  all  the  nar- 
iqwness  o^  a  partial  and  mistaken  calculation.  The  day 
is  coming,  when  the  whole  of  this  wondrous  history  shall 
be  looked  back  upon  by  the  eye  of  remembrance,  and  be 
regarded  as  one  incident  in  the  extended  annals  of  crea* 
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fion^  and  with  all  the  illustration  and  all  the  glory  it  has 
tiirown  on  the  character  of  the  Deity^  will  it  be  seen  as  a 
ringle  step  in  the  evolution  of  his  designs ;  and  long  as 
the  time  may  appear^  from  the  first  act  of  our  redemption 
to  its  final  accomplishment^  and  close  and  exclusive  as  we 
may  think  the  attentions  of  Ood  upon  it^  it  will  be  found 
that  it  has  left  him  room  enough  for  all  his  concerns^  and 
that  on  the  high  scale  of  eternity^  it  is  but  one  of  those 
passing  and  ephemeral  transactions^  which  crowd  the  his- 
tory of  a  never*ending  administration* 


\ 


it 
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DISCOURSE  V. 


ON    THE  SYBIPATHY  THAT  IS  PELT  FOR  MAN  IN 
THE  DISTANT  PLACES  OP  CREATION. 


^^  /  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sin* 
ner  that  repentethj  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
which  need  no  repentance."— ^Lukb  xv.  7. 

JL  HAVE  already  attempted  at  full  length  to  establish 
the  position^  that  the  infidel  argument  of  astronomers  goes 
to  expunge  a  natural  perfection  from  the  character  of  Ood^ 
even  that  wondrous  property  of  his^  by  which  he,  at 'the 
same  instant  of  time,  can  bend  a  close  and  a  careful  at- 
tention on  a  countless  diversity  of  objects,  and  diffuse  the 
intimacy  of  his  power  and  of  his  presence,  from  the  great- 
est to  the  minutest  and  most  insignificant  of  them  all.  I  al- 
so adverted  shortly  to  this  other  circumstance,  that  it  went 
to  impair  a  moral  attribute  of  the  Deity.  It  goes  to  impair 
iiie  benevolence  of  his  nature.  It  is  saying  much  for  the  be- 
nevolence of  God,  to  say,  that  a  single  world,  or  a  single 
system,  is  not  enough  for  it — that  it  must  have  the  spread  of 
a  mightier  re^on,  on  which  it  may  pour  forth  a  tide  of 
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exuberancy  throughout  all  its  provinces — ^that  as  far  as 
our  vision  can  carry  us^  it  has  strewed  immensity  with 
the  floating  receptacles  of  life^  and  has  stretched  over  each 
of  them  the  graniture  of  such  a  sky  as  mantles  our  own 
habitation — and  that  even  from  distances  which  are  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  eye^  the  songs  of  gratitude  and 
praise  may  now  be  arising  to  the  one  God^  who  sits  sur- 
rounded by  the  regards  of  his  one  great  and  universal 
family. 

Now  it  is  saying  much  for  the  benevolence  of  God^  to 
say  that  it  sends  forth  these  wide  and  distant  emanations 
over  the  surface  of  a  territory  so  ample,  that  the  world  we  in- 
habit,  lying  imbedded  as  it  does  amidst  so  much  surround^ 
ing  greatness,  shrinks  into  a  point  that  to  the  universal 
eye  might  appear  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  But  does 
it  not  add  to  the  power  and  to  the  perfection  of  this  uni- 
versal eye,  that  at  the  very  moment  it  is  taking  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  vast^  it  can  fasten  a  steady  and  un- 
distracted  attention  on  each  minute  and  separate  portion 
of  it ;  that  at  the  very  moment  it  is  looking  at  all  worlds^ 
it  can  look  most  pointedly  and  most  intelligently  to  each 
0f  them  ;  that  at  the  very  moment  it  sweeps  the  field  of 
immensity,  it  can  settle  all  the  earnestness  of  its  regards 
upon  every  distinct  hand-breadth  of  that  field  ;  that  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  it  embraces  the  totality  of  existence^ 
it  can  send  a  most  thorough  and  penetrating  inspection  in* 
to  each  of  its  details,  and  into  every  one  of  its  endless  di- 
versities ?  You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  this 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  all-seeing  eye.  Tell  me  then^  if 
it  do  not  add  as  much  perfection  to  the  benevolence  of 
God,  that  w fiile  it  is  expatiating  over  the  vast  field  of  ere** 
ated  things,  there  is  not  one  portion  of  the  field  overlook- 
ed by  it ;  that  while  it  scatters  blessings  over  the  whole 
of  an  infinite  range^  it  causes  them,  to  descend  in  a  ahow* 
er  of  plenty  on  every  separate  habitation ;  that  while  bis 
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arm  is- anderneath  and  round  about  all  worldly  he  enters 
within  the  precincts  of  every  one  of  them^  and  gives  a  care 
and  a  tenderness  to  each  individual  of  their  teeming  pop- 
ulation. Oh  !  does  not  the  God^  who  is  said  to  be  love, 
shed  over  this  attribute  of  his  its  finest  illustration,  when, 
while  he  sits  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  pours  out  his  ful- 
ness on  the  whole  subordinate  domain  of  nature  and  of 
providence,  he  bows  a  pitying  regard  on  the  very  hum- 
hlest  of  his  children,  and  sends  his  reviving  Spirit  into 
every  heart,  and  cheers  by  his  presence  every  home,  and 
provides  for  the  wants  of  every  family,  and  watches  every 
sick-bed,  and  listens  to  the  complaints  of  every  sufferer  ; 
imd  while,  by  his  wondrous  mind  the  weight  of  universal 
government  is  borne,  oh  !  is  it  not  more  wondrous  and 
more  excellent  still,  that  he  feels  for  every  sorrow,  and 
has  an  ear  open  to  every  prayer  ? 

*^  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,''  says  the 
apostle  John,  <^  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is/'  It 
is  the  present  lot  of  the  angels,  that  they  behold  the  face 
of  oar  Father  in  heaven,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  effect 
of  tins  was  to  form  and  to  perpetuate  in  them  the  moral 
likeness  of  himself,  and  that  they  reflect  back  upon  him 
his  6wn  image,  and  that  thus  a  diffused  resemblance  to 
the  Godhead  is  kept  up  among  all  those  adoring  wor- 
diippers  who  live  in  the  near  and  rejoicing  contemplation 
of  the  Godhead.  Mark  then  how  that  peculiar  and  en* 
dearing  feature  in  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  which  we 
have  just  now  adverted  to — mark  how  beauteously  it  is 
lefleeted  downwards  upon  us  in  the  revealed  attitude  of 
tDgels.  From  the  high  eminences  of  heaven,  acre  they 
bending  a  wakeful  regard  over  the  men  of  this  sinful 
world  ;  and  the  repentance  of  every  one  of  them  spreads 
a  joy  and  a  high  gratulation  throughout  all  its  dwelling 
^aees.    Pnt  this  trait  of  the  angelic  character  into  con- 
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trast  Mrith  the  dark  and  louring  spirit  of  an  inftdeL  He 
18  told  of  the  multitude  of  other  worlds,  and  he  feels  a 
kindling  magnificence  in  the  conception,  and  he  is  sedoe* 
ed  by  an  elevation  which  he  cannot  carry^  and  from  tlui 
airy  summit  does  he  look  down  on  the  insignificance  of 
the  world  we  occupy^  and  pronounces  it  to  be  unworthy 
of  those  visits  and  of  those  attentions  which  we  read  of  in 
the  New  Testament.  He  is  unable  to  wing  his  upward 
way  along  the  scale^  either  of  moral  or  of  natural  perfec- 
tion ;  and  when  the  wonderfiil  extent  of  the  field  is  made 
known  to  him^  over  which  the  wealth  of  the  Divinity  ii 
lavished — there  he  stops^  and  wilders,  and  altogether 
misses  this  essential  perception^  that  the  power  and  per* 
fection  of  the  Divinity  are  not  more  displayed  by  the  mere 
magnitude  of  the  fields  than  they  are  by  that  minute  and 
exquisite  filling  up^  wliich  leaves  not  its  smallest  portions 
neglected ;  but  which  imprints  the  fulness  of  the  G(od* 
head  upon  every  one  of  them  ;  and  proves,  by  every"  flow* 
er  of  the  pathless  desert^  as  well  as  by  every  orb  of  im- 
mensity, how  this  unsearchable  Being  can  care  for  all, 
and  provide  for  all,  ^nd  throned  in  mystery  too  high  for 
ns^  can^  throughout  every  instant  of  time,  keep  his  atten* 
tive  eye  on  every  separate  thing  that  he  has  formed,  and 
by  an  act  of  his  thoughtful  and  presiding  intelligence,  can 
constantly  embrace  all. 

But  God,  compassed  about  as  he  is  with  light  inacces- 
sible, and  full  of  glory,  lies  so  hidden  from  the  ken  and 
conception  of  all  our  faculties,  that  the  spirit  of  man  sinks 
exhausted  by  its  attempts  to  comprehend  him.  Gould  the 
image  of  the  Supreme  be  placed  direct  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  that  flood  of  splendour,  which  is  ever  issuing 
from  him  on  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  beholding^ 
would  not  only  dazzle,  but  overpower  us.  And,  there-  • 
fore  it  is,  that  I  bid  you  look  to  the  reflection  of  that  im» 
age,  and  thus  to  take  a  view  of  its  mitigated  glories,  and 
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to  gatker  ihe  lineaments  of  the  Godhead  in  the  faee  of 
those  righteons  angels,  who  have  never  thrown  away 
from  them  the  resemblance  in  which  they  were  created  j 
and,  unable  as  yon  are  to  support  the  grace  and  the  ma* 
jesty  of  that  countenance,  before  which  the  sons  and  the 
prophets  of  other  days  fell,  and  became  as  dead  men,  let 
as,  before  we  bring  this  argument  to  a  close,  borrow  one 
lesson  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  from  the  aspect 
and  the  revealed  doings  of  those  who  are  surrounding  it 
The  infldel,  then,  as  he  Widens  the  field  of  his  con* 
(emplations,  would  suffer  its  every  separate  object  to  di^ 
away  into  forgetfnlness  :  these  angels,  expatiating  as  they 
do  over  the  range  of  a  loftier  universality,  are  represented 
S8  all  awake  to  the  history  of  each  of  its  distinct  and  sub- 
ordinate provinces.  The  infidel,  with  his  mind  afloat 
among  sons  and  among  systems,  can  find  no  place  in  his 
already  occupied  regards,  for  that  humble  planet  which 
lodges  and  accommodates  our  species :  the  angels,  stand- 
ing on  a  loftier  summit,  and  with  a  mightier  prospect  of 
creation  before  them,  are  yet  represented  as  looking  down 
on  this  single  world,  and  attentively  marking  the  every 
feeling  and  the  every  demand  of  all  its  families.  The 
infidel,  by  sinking  us  down  to  an  unnoticeable  minuteness^ 
would  lose  sight  of  our  dwelling-place  altogether,  and 
spread  a  darkening  shroud  of  oblivion  over  all  the  con- 
cerns and  all  the  interests  of  men  ;  but  the  angels  will 
not  so  abandon  us ;  and  undazzled  by  the  whole  surpass- 
ing grandeur  of  that  scenery  which  is  around  them,  are 
they  reveled  as  directing  all  the  fulness  of  their  regard 
to  this  our  habitation,  and  casting  a  longing  and  benig- 
nant eye  on  ourselves  and  on  our  children.  The  infidel 
will  tell  US  of  those  worlds  which  roll  afar,  and  the  num- 
ber of  which  outstrips  the  arithmetic  of  the  human  under- 
standing— and  then  with  the  hardness  of  an  unfeeling 
ralcnlation^  will  he  consign  the  one  we  occupy,  with  all 
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its  gailty  generations^  to  despair.  But  He  who  eoanls 
the  number  of  the  stars,  is  set  forth  to  us  as  looking  at 
every  inhabitant  among  tfie  millions  of  our  species^  and 
by  the  word  of  the  Gospel  beckoning  to  him  with  the  hand 
of  invitation,  and  on  the  very  first  step  of  his  return,  as 
moving  towards  him  with  all  the  eagerness  of  the  prodi- 
gal's father,  to  receive  him  back  again  into  that  presenee 
from  which  he  had  wandered.  And  as  to  this  world,  ia 
favour  of  which  the  scowling  infidel  will  not  pennit  OM 
solitary  movement^  all  beav^  is  represented  as  in  a  stir 
about  its  restoration ;  and  there  cannot  a  single  son  or^a 
single  daughter  be  recalled  from  sin  unto  righteensness, 
without  an  acclamation  of  joy  among  the  hosts  of  pandiiei 
Aye,  and  I  can  say  it  of  (he  humblest  and  the  nnwortbiast 
of  you  all,  that  the  eye  of  angels  is  upon  him,  and  that 
his  repentance  would  at  this  moment,  send  forth  a  wave 
of  delighted  sensibility  throughout  the  mighty  throng  of 
their  innumerable  legions. 

Now,  the  single  question  I  have  to  ask,  is.  On  whieh 
of  the  two  sides  of  this  contrast  do  we  see  most  of  the  im- 
press of  heaven  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  be  most  glo* 
rifying  to  God  ?  Which  of  them  carries  upon  it  most  of 
that  evidence  which  lies  in  its  having  a  celestial  eharae* 
ter  ?  For  if  it  be  the  side  of  the  infidel,  then  must  aU 
our  hopes  expire  with  the  ratifying  of  that  fatal  sentence^ 
by  which  the  world  is  doomed,  through  its  insignifieaBCj, 
to  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  attentions  of  the  GodheML 
I  have  long  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  your  understaad* 
ing,  and  have  tried  to  find  an  admittance  to  it  for  many 
an  argument  I  now  make  my  appeal  to  the  sensibilities 
of  your  heart ;  and  tell  me,  to  whom  does  the  moral  iiDeL* 
ing  within  it  yield  its  readiest  testimony — ^to  the  infidel^ 
who  would  make  this  world*  of  ours  vanish  away  iato 
abandonment— or  to  those  angels,  who  ring  thronghoot 
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all  iheir  mansions  the  hosannas  of  joy^  over  every  one  in- 
^f  idnal  of  its  repentant  population  ? 

And  here  I  cannot  omitio  take  advantage  of  that  open- 
tag  with  whieh  our  Saviour  has  furnished  us^  by  the  par- 
ables of  this  chapter^  and  admits  us  into  a  familiar  view 
ef  thmt  prineiple  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are 
ie  awake  to  the  deliverance  and  the  restoration  of  our 
speeicn  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  reach  of  know- 
ledge and  of  affection,  between  a  man  and  an  angel^  let 
us  think  of  the  difference  o||reach  between  one  man  and 
another.  Ton  may  often  witness  a  man,  who  feels  nei^ 
ther  tenderness  nor  care  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own 
fanily;  but  who,  on  the  strength  of  those  instinctive 
fondnesses  which  nature  has  implanted  in  his  bosom,  may 
eim  the  character  of  an  amiable  father,  or  a  kind  hus- 
band^  or  a  bright  example  of  all  that  is  soft  and  endear- 
ng  in  the  relations  of  domestic  society.  Now,  conceive 
Um,  in  addition  to  all  this,  to  carry  his  affections  abroad, 
wittiont,  at  the  same  time,  any  abatement  of  their  intensi- 
ty towards  the  oljects  which  are  at  home — that,  stepping 
across  the  limits  of  the  house  he  occupies,  he  takes  an  in- 
tnrest  in  the  families  which  are  near  bim«~that  he  lends 
Us  services  to  the  town  or  the  district  wherein  he  is 
pfaieed^  and  gives  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  thought- 
hi  labours  of  a  humane  and  public-spirited  citizen.  By 
tkis  enlargement  in  the  sphere  of  hid  attention  he  has  ex- 
tended his  reach ;  and^  provided  he  has  not  done  so  at 
fte  expense  of  that  regard  which  is  due  to  his  family 
•^«  thing  which,  cramped  and  confined  as  we  are,  we 
He  very  apt,  in  the  exercise  of  our  humble  faculties,  to  do 
—I  pnt  it  to  you,  whether,  by  extending  the  reach  of  his 
ikmn  and  hb  affections,  he  has  not  extended  his  worth 
and  his  moral  respectability  along  with  it  ? 

But  I  can  conceive  a  still  further  enlargement.    I 

can  Hgore  to  myself  a  man,  whose  wakeful  sympathy 

% 
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overflowf)  the  field  of  bis  own  immediate  neighboarhood 
—•to  whom  the  name  of  country  eomes  with  all  the  om- 
nipotence of  a  charm  a|io]l  his  hearty  and  with  all  the 
ui^ncj  of  a  most  righteous  and  resistless  claim  opon  his 
services — who  never  hears  the  name  of  Britain  sounded 
in  his  ears,  but  it  stirs  up  all  his  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  the  worth  and  the  welfare  of  its  people — ^who  gives 
himself  op^  with  all  the  devoted  ness  of  a  passion^  ta4he 
best  and  the  purest  objects  of  patriotism— -and  who^  spam- 
ing  away  from  him  the  vulg|f  ities  of  party  ambition,  sep- 
arates his  life  and  his  labours  to  the  fine  pursuit  of  ali- 
menting the  science,  or  the  virtue,  or  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  his  nation.  Oh  !  could  such  a  man  retain 
all  the  tenderness,  and  fulfil  all  the  duties  whieli  boase 
and  which  neighbourhood  require  of  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  expatiate,  in  the  might  of  his  untired  faculties,  oh 
so  wide  a  field  of  benevolent  contemplation-^woald  not 
this  extension  of  reach  place  him  still  higher  than  befara, 
on  the  scale  botli  of  moral  and  intellectual  gradation,  and 
give  him  a  still  brighter  and  more  enduring  name  in  the 
records  of  human  excellence  ? 

And,  lastly,  I  can  conceive  a  still  loftier  flight  of  bn- 
manity — a  man,  the  aspiring  of  whose  heart  for  the  good  of 
man,  knows  no  limitations-— whose  longings,-  and  whose 
conceptions  on  this  subject,  overleap  all  the  barriers  of 
geography — who,  lodking  on  himself  as  a  brother  of  ike 
species,  links  every  spare  energy  which  belongs  to  him 
with  the  cause  of  its  melioration — who  can  embrace  with* 
in  the  grasp  of  bis^  ample  desires  the  whole  fiimily  off 
mankind — and  wlio,  in  obedience  to  a  heaven-bom  move- 
ment  of  principle  within  him,  separates  himself  to  sobm 
big  and  busy  enterprise,  which  is  to  tell  on  the  moral  dea^ 
tinies  of  the  world*  Oh !  could  such  a  man  mix  up  the 
softenings  of  private  virtue  with  the  habit  of  so  sublime  a 
comprehension — ^i^  amid  those  magnificent  darings  mt 
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tbottght  and  of  performance^  the  mildoess  of  his  bemgnaiit 
•gra  eoold  still  continue  to  cheer  the  retreat  of  bis  family^ 
and  to  apend  the  charm  and  the  sacredness  of  piety  among 
all  Ma  members — could  he  even  mingle  himself^  in  all  the 
§Mtlenets  of  a  soothed  and  a  smiling  hearty  with  tlie  play- 
falneas  of  his  children— and  also  find  strength  to  shed  tha 
blaaaings  of  bis  presence  and  his  counsel  over  the  vicinity 
anmnd  him ; — oh !  would  not  the  combination  of  so  much 
graea  with  so  much  loftiness^  only  serve  the  more  to  ag- 
grandize him  ?  Would  no^the  one  ingredient  of  a  char- 
acter so  rare^  go  to  illustrate  aiR  to  magnify  the  other  ? 
And  waaTd  not  yon  pronounce  him  to  be  the  fairest  speci- 
men of  our  nature,  who  could  so  call  out  all  your  tender- 
MBBf  while  he  challenged  and  compelled  all  yonr  venera- 
tion? 

Nor  can  I  proceed^  at  this  point  of  my  argumeni^ 
withoot  adverting  to  the  way  in  which  this  last  and  this 
laigeat  style  of  benevolence  is  exemplified  in  oar  own 
eoontry — ^where  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has  given  to 
B»ny  of  its  enlightened  disciples  the  impulse  of  such  a 
philanthropy,  as  carries  abroad  their  wishes  and  their 
endeavonrs  to  the  very  ootskirts  of  human  population — a 
philanthropy,  of  which,  if  you  adced  the  extent  or  the 
hoondary  of  its  field,  we  should  answer,  in  the  languagjB 
of  inapiration,  that  the  field  is  the  world — a  philanthropy, 
wUeh  overlooks  all  the  distinctions  of  cast  and  of  colour^ 
tad  spreads  its  ample  regards  over  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  the  species — a  philanthropy,  which  attaches  itself  to 
Mn  in  the  general ;  to  man  throughout  all  his  varieties ; 
Is  man  as  the  partaker  of  one  common  nature,  and  who, 
m  whatever  clime  or  latitude  you  may  meet  with  him,  is 
fmnd  Ib  breathe  the  same  sympathies,  and  to  possess  the 
isme  bt^  capabilities  both  of  bliss  and  improvement  It 
II  trae  timt,  npon  this  subject,  there  is  often  a  loose  and 
lasetfled  magnilcence  of  thought,  which  is  frnitfiil  of  no« 
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thing  but  emptj  speculation.  But  the  men  to  whom  I 
allude  have  not  imaged  the  enterprise  in  the  form  of  a 
thing  unknown.  They  have  given  it  a  local  habitation. 
They  have  bodied  it  forth  in  deed  and  in  accomplishment 
They  have  turned  the  dream  into  a  reality.  In  them,  the 
power  of  a  lofty  generalization  meets  with  its  happiest 
attemperament  in  the  principle  and  perseverance,  and  all 
the  chastening  and  subduing  virtues  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And,  were  I  in  search  of  that  fine  union  of  grace 
and  of  greatness,  which  I  have  now  been  insisting  on^ 
and  in  virtue  of  which  4lle  enlightened  Christian  can  at 
once  find  room  in  his  bosom  for  the  concerns  of  universal 
humanity,  and  for  the  play  of  kindliness  towards  every 
individual  he  meets  with— 1  could  nowhere  more  readily 
expect  to  find  it,  than  with  the  worthies  of  our  own  land 
«-the  Howard  of  a  former  generation,  who  paced  it  over 
Europe  in  quest  of  the  unseen  wretchedness^  which 
abounds  in  it ; — or  in  such  men  of  our  present  genenu 
tion  as  Wilberforce,  who  lifted  his  unwearied  voiee 
against  the  biggest  outrage  ever  practised  on  our  nature^ 
till  he  wrought  its  extermination ;  and  Glarkson,  who 
plied  his*  assiduous  task  at  rearing  the  materials  of  its 
impressive  history,  and  at  length  carried,  for  this  righ- 
teous cause,  the  mind  of  Parliament ;  and  Garey,  from 
whose  hand  the  generations  of  the  East  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  elements  of  their  moral  renovation;  and, 
in  fine,  those  holy  and  devoted  men,  who  count  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  them  ;  but,  going  forth  eveiy 
year  from  the  island  of  our  habitation,  carry  the  mea- 
sage  of  heaven  over  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  in 
the  front  of  severest  obloquy  are  now  labouring  in  re^ 
motest  Iflcnds ;  and  are  reclaiming  another  and  another 
portion  from  the  wastes  of  dark  and  fallen  humanity  ;  and 
are  yvidening  the  domains  of  gospel  light  and  gospel  prin- 
ciple among  them ;   and  are  spreading  a  moral  beaqfy 
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around  the  every  spot  on  which  they  pitch  their  lowly 
tabernacle ;  and  are  at  length  compelling  even  the  eye 
and  the  testimony  of  gainsayers^  by  the  snccess  of  their 
noble  enterprise ;  and  are  forcing  the  exclamation  of  de- 
l^hted  surprise  from  the  charmed  and  the  arrested  trav* 
dler^  as  he  looks  at  the  softening  tints  which  they  are 
DOW  spreading  over  the  wilderness,  and  as  he  hears  the 
sound  of  the  chapel  bell,  and  as  in  those  hannts  where, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  generation,  savages  would  have 
scowled  upon  his  path  he  regales  himself  with  the  hum  €i 
misfiionary  schools,  and  the  lovely  spectacle  of  peaceful 
and  christian  villages. 

Bueh,  then,  is  the  benevolence,  at  once  so  gentle  and 
IS  lofty,  of  those  men,  who,  sanctified  by  the  faith  that  is 
ia  Jesus,  have  had  their  hearts  visited  from  heaven  by  a 
beam  of  warmth  and  of  sacredness..  What,  then,  I 
ahonld  like  to  know,  is  the  benevolence  of.  the  place  from 
whence  such  an  influence  cometh  ?  How  wide  is  the 
eompass  of  this  virtue  there,  and  how  exquisite  is  the  feel« 
iiig  of  its  tenderness,  and  how  pure  and  how  fervent  are 
Us  aspirings  among  those  unfallen  beings  who  have  no 
darkness,  and  no  encumbering  weight  of  corruption  to 
strive  against?  Angels  have  a  mightier  reach  of  contem- 
plation. Angels  can  look  upon  this  world,  and  all  which 
it  inherits,  as  the  part  of  a  larger  family.  Angels  were 
ia  the  fiill  exercise  of  their  powers  even  at  the  first  infan- 
cy of  our  species,  and  shared  in  the  gratulations  of  that 
period,  when  at  the  birth  of  humanity  all  intelligent  na- 
ture felt  a  gladdening  impulse,  and  the  morning  stars  sang 
tagether  for  joy»  They  loved  us  even  with  the  love  which 
a  family  on  earth  bears  to  a  younger  sister ;  and  the  very 
childhood  of  our  tinier  faculties  did  only  serve  the  more 
la  endear  us  to  them ;  and  though  bom  at  a  later  hour  in 
the  hifltory  of  ereation,  did  they  regard  us  as  heirs  of  the 
tame  destiny  with  themselves,  to  rise  along  with  them  in  ^ 
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ibe  scale  of  moral  elevation^  to  bow  at  the  same  footstool  aad 
to  partake  in  those  high  dispensations  of  a  parent's  kind- 
ness and  a  parent's  care,  which  are  ever  emanating  from  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal  on  all  the  members  of  a  duteons  and  af^ 
fectionate  family.  Take  the  reach  of  an  angel's  mind^  but^ 
at  the  same  time  take  the  seraphic  fervour  43f  an  angel's  be- 
nevolence  along  with  it ;  how^  from  the  eminence  on  which 
he  stands  he  may  have  an  eye  open  many  worlds^  and  a  re* 
membrance  upon  the  origin  and  the  successive  ooneems 
of  every  one  of  them  ;  how  he  may  feel  the  full  force  of 
a  most  affecting  relationship  with  the  inhabitants  of  each| 
as  the  offspring  of  one  common  Father ;  and  though  it  be 
both  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  our  depravity,  that  we 
cannot  sympathise  with  these  pure  and  generous  ardours 
of  a  celestial  spirit ;  how  it  may  consist  with  the  lofl^ 
comprehension,  and  the  ever-breathing  love  of  an  ange^ 
that  he  can  both  shoot  his  benevolence  abroad  over  a 
mighty  expanse  of  planets  and  of  systems,  and  lavish  a 
flood  of  tenderness  on  each  individual  of  their  teeming 
population. 

Keep  all  this  in  view,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
how  the  principle,  so  finely  and  so  copiously  illustrated  in 
this  chapter,  may  be  brought  to  meet  the  infidelity  we 
have  thus  long  been  employed  in  combating.  It  was  na* 
ture,  and  the  experience  of  every  bosom  will  affirm  it— it 
was  nature  in  the  shepherd  to  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
of  his  fiock  forgotten  and  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  be- 
taking himself  to  the  mountains,  to  give  all  his  labour  and 
all  his  concern  to  the  pursuit  of  one  solitary  wanderer. 
It  was  nature  ;  and  we  are  told  in  the  passage  before  n% 
that  it  is  such  a  portion  of  nature  as  belongs  not  merely 
to  men,  but  to  angels  ;  when  the  woman,  with  her  mind  in 
a  state  of  listlessness  as  to  the  nine  pieces  of  silver  that  were 
in  secure  custody,  turned  the  whole  force  of  her  anxiety 
to  the  one  piece  which  she  had  lost,  and  for  which  she 
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hid  to  V^  a  candle^  and  to  sweep  the  house^  and  to 
■eareh  diligently  until  she  found  it    It  was  nature  in  her 
to  rejoice  more  over  that  piece^  than  over  all  the  rest  of 
then,  and  to  tell  it  abroad  among  friends  and  neighbours^ 
that  they  might  rejoice  along  with  her — aye^  and  sadly 
•ifiiced  as  hananity  is,  in  all  her  original  lineaments,  this 
is  a  part  of  our  nature,  the  very  movements  of  which  are 
experienced  in  heaven,  ^<  where  there  is  more  joy  over 
we  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  who  need  no  repentance.''    For  any  thing  I 
kiow,  the  every  planet  that  rolls  in  the  immensity  around 
tte,  may  be  a  land  of  righteousness ;  and  be  a  member  of 
the  hoQsehold  of  God ;  and  have  her  secure  dwelling- 
place  within  that  ample  limit,  which  embraces  his  great 
and  universal  family.    But  I  know  at  least  of  one  wan* 
deier ;  and  liow  wofuUy  she  has  strayed  from  peace  and 
from  purity ;  and  how  in  dreary  alienation  from  him  who 
auide  her,  she  has  bewildered  herself  among  those  many 
devioos  tracts,  which  have  carried  her  afar  from  the  path, 
of  immortality  ;  and  how  sadly  tarnished  all  those  beau- 
ties and  felicities  are,  which  promised,  on  that  morning  of 
her  existence  when  God  looked  on  her,  and  saw  that  all 
was  very  good — which  promised  so  richly  to  bless  and  to 
adorn  tier ;  and  how  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  unfallen  ere- 
ation,  she  has  renounced  all  this  goodliness,  and  is  fast  de* 
parting  away  from  them  into  guilt,  and  wretehedness,  and 
shame.    Oh !  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  chapter,  and 
any  sweet  or  touching  nature  in  the  principle  which  runs 
throughout  all  its  parables,  let  us  cease  to  wonder,  tb«High 
they  who  surround  the  throne  of  love  should  be  looking 
se  intently  towards  us — or  though,  in  the  way  by  wbieb 
they  have  singed  us  out,  all  the  other  orbs  of  sfiaee 
should,  for  one  short  season,  on  the  scale  of  etemiiy^ 
appear  to  be  forgotten — or  though,  for  every  step  of  h«r 
reeovery,  «nd  for  every  individual  who  is  renderal  kuk 
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again  to  the  fold  from  which  he  was  separated,  Another  and 
another  message  of  triumph  should  be  made  to  circnIatD 
among  the  hosts  of  paradise — or  though  lost  as  we  are,  and 
sunk  in  depravity  as  we  are,  all  the  sympathies  of  heaven 
should  now  be  awake  on  the  enterprise  of  him  who  has 
travailed,  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  to  seek  and  Is 
save  us. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  how  fine  a  harmony 
there  is  between  the  law  of  sympathetic  natare  in  heaven^ 
and  the  most  touching  exhibitions  of  it  on  the  face  of  oar 
world.    When  one  of  a  numerous  household  droops  un- 
der the  power  of  disease,  is  not  that  the  one  to  whom  all 
the  tenderness  is  turned,  and  who,  in  a  manner,  monopo- 
lizes the  inquiries  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  care  of 
his  family?    When  the  sighing  of  the  miqnight  storm 
sends  a  dismal  foreboding  into  the  mother's  heart,  to  whott 
of  all  her  oifspring,  I  would  ask,  are  her  thoughts  and  her 
anxieties  then  wandering?    Is  it  not  to  her  sailor  boy  | 
whom  her  fancy  has  placed  amid  the  rude  and  angiy  g 
surges  of  the  ocean  ?    Does  not  this,  the  hour  of  his  appro*  < 
bended  danger,  concentrate  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  i 
her  wakeful  meditations  ?    And  does  not  he  engross,  for  - 
a  season,  her  every  sensibility,  and  her  every  prayer?  - 
We  sometimes  bear  of  shipwrecked  passengers  throwa 
upon  a  barbarous  shore  ;  and  seized  upon  by  its  prowling  j 
inhabitants ;  and  hurried  away  through  the  tracks  of  a  : 
dreary  and  unknown  wilderness  ;  and  sold  into  captivity; 
and  loaded  with  the  fetters  of  irrecoverable  bondage ;  and 
who,  stripped  of  every  other  liberty  but  the  liberty  of 
thought,  feel  even  this  to  be  another  ingredient  of  wretch- 
edness, for  what  can  they  think  of  but  home,  and  as  all  ', 
its  kind  and  tender  imagery  comes  upon  their  remem- 
brance, how  can  they  think  of  it  but  in  the  bitterness  of 
despair  ?    Ob  tell  me,  when  the  fame  of  all  this  diaaster 
readies  his  family,  who  is  the  member  of  it  to  whom  it 
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dmeted  the  fall  tide  of  its  griefs  and  of  its  sympathies  ? 
Who  is  it  that,  for  weeks  and  for  months^  usurps  their 
every  feeling,  and  calls  out  their  largest  sacrifleesy  and  sets 
iheni  to  the  busiest  expedients  for  getting  him  back  again  ? 
Who  is  it  that  makes  them  forgetful  of  themselves  and  of 
ill  around  them ;  and  tell  me  if  you  can  assign  a  limit  to 
the  pains,  and  the  exertions,  and  the  surrenders  which  af- 
,  iicted  parents  and  weeping  sisters  would  make  to  seek 
and  to  save  him  ? 

Xow  conceive,  as  we  are  warranted  to  do  by  the  par* 
ibles  of  this  chapter,  the  principle  of  a)l  these  earthly  ex* 
kibidons  to  be  in  full  operation  around  the  throne  of  God. 
Conceive  the  universe  to  be  one  secure  and  rejoicing  fam* 
ily,  and  that  this  alienated  world  is  the  only  strayed,  or 
eoly  captive  member  belonging  to  it ;  and  we  shall  cease 
to  wonder,  that  from  the  first  period  of  the  captivity  of 
enr  species,  down  to  the  consummation  of  tlieir  history  in 
time,  there  should  be  such  a  movement  in  heaven ;  or  that 
angels  should  so  often  have  sped  their  commissioned  way 
on  the  errand  of  our  recovery ;  or  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  have  bowed  himself  down  to  the  burden  of  our 
aysterioos  atonement ;  or  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
low,  by  the  busy  variety  of  his  all-powerful  influences, 
be  carrying  forward  that  dispensation  of  grace  which  is  to 
BakQ  OS  meet  for  readmittance  into  the  mansions  of  the 
celestial.  Only  think  of  love  as  the  reigning  principle 
time  $  of  love,  as  sending  forth  its  energies  and  aspira* 
tioDs  to  the  quarter  where  its  object  is  most  in  danger  of 
beiag  forever  lost  to  it ;  of  love,  as  called  forth  by  this 
iingle  circumstance  to  its  uttermost  exertion,  and  the  most 
exquisite  feeling  of  its  tenderness ;  and  then  shall  we 
eome  to  a  distinct  and  familiar  explanation  of  this  whole 
aystery :  Nor  shall  we  resist  by  our  incredulity  the  gos-^ 
pel  message  any  longer,  though  it  tells  us  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  world's  history,  long  in  our  eyes,  but 
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gnly  a  little  month  in  the  high  periedi  of  imiiortaliij^  » 
mach  of  the  vigUanee^  and  so  much  of  the  earaestneas  tif 
heaven^  should  have  been  expended  on  the  recovery  of  ili 
guilty  population. 

There  is  another  touching  trait  of  nature,  which  goes 
finely  to  heighten  this  principle,  and  still  more  forcibly  ta 
demonstrate  its  application  to  our  present  aif  nment  8s 
long  as  the  dying  child  of  David  was  alive,  he  was  kiff 
on  the  stretch  of  anxiety  and  of  suffering  with  r^^ard  Is 
it  When  it  expired,  he  arose  and  comforted  himself. 
This  narrative  of  King  David  is  in  harmony  with  all  thst 
we  experience  of  our  own  movements  and  our  own  sens! 
Iiilities.  It  is  the  power  of  uncertainty  which  gives  thea 
m  active  and  so  interesting  a  play  in  our  bosoms ;  ani 
which  heightens  all  our  regards  to  a  tenfold  pitch  of  Mr 
ing  and  of  exercise ;  and  which  fixes  down  our  watehfid* 
ness  upon  our  infiint's  dying  bed ;  and  which  keeps  us  ss 
painfully  alive  io  every  turn  and  to  every  symptom  in  ti» 
progress  of  its  malady ;  and  which  draws  out  all  our  af- 
fections for  it  to  a  degree  of  intensity  that  is  quite  unnttor- 
able ;  and  wliich  urges  us  on  to  ply  bur  every  effort  and 
our  every  expedient,  till  hope  withdraw  its  lingering  bea% 
or  till  death  shut  the  eyes  of  our  belo^d  in  the  slumber 
of  its  long  and  its  last  repose. 

I  know  not  who  of  you  have  your  names  written  in  tti 
book  of  life — nor  can  I  tell  if  this  be  known  to  the  angeb 
which  are  in  heaven.  While  in  the  land  of  living  nM% 
you  are  under  the  power  and  application  of  a  remedy, 
which,  if  taken  as  the  gospel  prescribes,  vrill  renovate  tbs 
soul,  and  altogether  prepare  it  for  the  bloom  and  tte  vig- 
our  of  immortality.  Wonder  not  then  that  with  this  piia* 
eiple  of  uncertainty  in  such  full  operation,  ministers  shosU 
feel  for  you ;  or  angels  should  feel  for  you ;  or  all  tbs 
sensibilities  of  heaven  should  be  awake  upon  the  syiap* 
tolls  of  your  grace  and  reformation ;  or  the  qrea  of  thiii 
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who  stand  upon  the  high  eminences  of  the  celestial  worlds 
shoald  be  so  earnestly  fixed  on  the  every  footstep  and  new 
Bvolation  of  your  moral  history.  Such  a  consideration  as 
this  should  do  something  more  than  silence  the  infidel  oh- 
[eetioii.  It  should  give  a  practical  effect  to  the  calls  of 
Repentance.  How  will  it  go  to  aggravate  the  whole  guilt 
ef  oar  impenitencyy  shoald  we  stand  out  against  the  pow- 
er and  the  tenderness  of  these  manifold  applications — the 
folee  ei  a  beseeching  God  upon  us-^the  word  of  salva- 
Him  at  our  very  door — the  free  offer  of  strength  and  of 
acceptance  soonded  in  our  hearing-«4he  Spirit  in  readi- 
■MB  with  his  agency  to  meet  oar  every  desire  and  oat 
evmrj  inqaiiy-^-Angela  beckoning  as  to  their  compaqy--^ 
end  the  very  first  movements  of  oar  awakened  conscience 
diavnng  upon  us  all  their  regards  and  all  their  earnest- 


DISCOURSE  VI. 


ON  THE  CONTEST  FOR  AN  A8CENDENCT  OYER  MAN, 
AMONG  THE  HIGHER  ORDERS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 


^^  And  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  inade  a  show  of 
them  openly,  trintmphing  over  them  in  tf."     Col.  ii.  15. 

JL  HOUGH  these  Astronomical  Discourses  be  dow 
drawing  to  a  close^  it  is  not  because  I  feel  that  much  more 
might  not  be  said  on  the  subject  of  them^  both  in  the  way 
of  argument  and  of  illustration.  The  whole  of  the  infidel 
difficulty  proceeds  upon  the  assumption^  that  the  exclu- 
sive bearing  of  Christianity  is  upon  the  people  of  our 
earth ;  that  this  solitary  planet  is  in  no  way  implicated 
with  the  concerns  of  a  wider  dispensation  ;  that  the  rev- 
elation we  have  of  the  dealings  of  God^  in  this  district  of 
his  empire,  does  not  suit  and  subordinate  itself  to  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  administration,  as  extended  as  in  the  whole 
of  his  monarchy.  Or,  in  other  )vords,  because  infidels 
have  not  access  to  the  whole  truth,  will  they  refuse  a  part 
of  it,  however  well  attested  or  well  accredited  it  may  be ; 
because  a  mantle  of  deep  obscurity  rests  on  the  govern* 
ment  of  God,  when  taken  in  all  its  eternity  and  all  its  en- 
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ireness^  will  they  sfaat  their  eyes  against  that  allowance 
f  light  which  has  been  made  to  pass  downwards  upon 
m  world  from  time  to  time^  through  so  many  pardal  an- 
oldings  ;  and  till  they  are  made  to  know  the  share  which 
ilher  planets  have  in  these  communications  of  mercy/  will 
ihey  turn  them  away  from  the  actual  message  which  has 
Dome  to  their  own  door,  and  will  neither  examine  its  cre« 
Aentials,  nor  be  alarmed  by  its  warnings^  nor  be  won  by 
the  tenderness  of  its  invitations. 

On  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
revealed^  there  will  be  found  such  a  wilhil  duplicity  and 
dirkening  of  the  miad  in  the  whole  of  this  proceedings 
18  shall  bring  down  i^n  it  the  burden  of  a  righteous  con- 
iemnation.  But,  even  now,  does  it  lie  open  to  the  re- 
Imke  of  philosophy,  when  the  soundness  and  the  consist- 
ency of  her  principles  are  brought  faithfully  to  bear  upon 
tt  Were  the  character  of  modem  science  rightly  un- 
derstood, it  would  be  seen,  that  the  very  thing  which  gave 
inch  strength  and  sureness  to  all  her  conclusions,  was 
that  humility  of  spirit  which  belonged  to  her.  .  She  pro- 
ulgates  all  that  is  positively  known ;  but  she  maintains 
Ike  strictest  silence  and  modesty  about  all  that  is  unknown. 
^ht  thankfully  accepts  of  evidence  wherever  it  can  be 
GDond ;  nor  does  she  spurn  away  from  her  the  very  hum- 
lilest  contribution  of  such  doctrine  as  can  be  witnessed  by 
human  observation,  or  can  be  attested  by  human  veracity. 
But  with  all  this  she  can  hold  out  most  sternly  against 
that  power  of  eloquence  and  fancy,  which  often  throws  so 
bewitching  a  charm  over  the  plausibilities  of  ingenious 
qpeculation.  Truth  is  the  alone  idol  of  her  reverence ; 
ind  did  she  at  all  times  keep  by  her  attachments,  nor 
brow  them  away  when  theology  submitted  to  her  cog- 
lizance  its  demonstrations  and  its  claims,  we  should  not 
lespair  of  witnessing  as  great  a  revolution  in  those  pre- 
rsiUng  habitudes  of  thought  which  obtain  throughout  our 
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Mterary  ettablisbaents^  on  the  snbjeet  of  Cbrirtiatttty^  ai 
liiat  wliicti  has  aetaally  taken  place  in  the  philoeop^  oC 
external  nature*  This  is  the  first  field  on  which  hafe  besn 
MceessfoUy  practised  the  experimental  lessons  of  BaefNi{ 
and  they  who  are  conversant  with  these  mattersy  knoir 
how  great  and  how  general  a  unifemuty  of  docltine  now 
prevails  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy^  and  meehauesi 
and  chemistry,  snd  almost  all  the  other  departments  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  matter.  But  this  uniform- 
ity stands  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  diversity  of  onr 
moral  systems^  with  the  restless  fluctuations  both  of  lan- 
guage and  of  sentiment  which  are  taking  plaee  in  the  phi^ 
losf^hy  of  mind^  with  the  palpahle  fhcty  that  every  new 
eoune  of  instruction  upon  this  subject^  has  some  new  a^  ' 
tides^  or  some  new  explanations  to  peculiariase  it :  an! 
all  this  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  pn^ress  of  iklb 
science^  not  to  the  growing,  but  to  an  alternating  move^ 
•lent ;  not  to  its  perpetual  additions,  but  to  its  perpetoti 
vibrations. 

I  mean  not  to  assert  (he  futility  of  moral  science,  oris 
ieny  her  importance,  or  to  insist  on  the  utter  hopelessnesi 
of  her  advancement.  The  Baconian  method  vrill  not 
probably  push  forward  her  discoveries  with  such  a  ra^ 
pidity,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  many,  of  her  sanguine  dis» 
ciples  have  anticipated.  But  if  the  spirit  and  the  maxhni 
of  this  philosophy  were  at  all  times  proceeded  upon^  it 
would  certainly  check  that  rashness  and  variety  of  exe^ 
ptatiou,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  almost  be  said^  that 
every  new  course  presents  us  with  a  new  system,  and  that 
every  new  teacher  has  some  singularity  or  other  to  eha^ 
acterize  him.  She  may  be  able  to  make  out  an  exaet 
transcript  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  in  so  doing,  she 
jrields  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  stock  of  human 
acquirements.  But  when  she  attempts  to  grope  her  dark- 
ling way  through  the  counsels  of  the  Deity^  and  the  f ntn- 
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vkies  of  hi§  administration  ;    when,  without  one  passing 
leknowledgment  to  the  embassy  which  professes  to  liavo 
come  from  Him^  or  to  the  facts  and  to  the  testimonies  by 
whieh  it  has  so  illustriously  been  vindicated,  she  launches 
fcrth  her  own  speculations  on  the  character  of  God,  and 
flie  destiny  of  man ;  when,  though  this  be  a  subject  on 
which  neither  the  recollections  of  history,  nor  the  ephem- 
ml  experience  of  any  single  life,  can  furnish  one  obser- 
ntion  to  enlighten  her,  she  will  nevertheless  utter  her 
own  plausibilities,  not  merely  with  a  contemptuous  neglect 
of  the  Bible,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  then  it  is  high 
tine  to  remind  her  of  the  difference  between  the  reverie 
of  him  who  has  not  seen  God^  and  the  well-accredited 
declaration  of  Him  who  was  in  the  befpnning  with  God^ 
nd  was  God  ;  and  to  tell  her  that  this,  so  far  from  being 
the  argument  of  an  ignoble  fanatieiem^  is  in  harmony  wilk 
the  very  argument  upon  which  the  science  of  experi- 
Mnt  has  been  reared,  and  by  which  it  has  been  at  length 
delivered  from  the  influence  of  theory,  and  purified  of  aU 
ib  vain  and  visionary  splendours. 

In  my  last  Discourses,  I  have  attempted  to  e^illeet 
from  the  records  of  God's  actual  commoniealioD  U>  the 
world,  such  traces  of  relationship  between  other  w4^r« 
of  being  and  the  great  family  of  mankind,  as  server  f^ 
prove  that  Christianity  is  not  so  paltry  and  yfrwih^M  ai 
system  as  infidelity  presumes  it  to  be.  -^"J*^**  ' 
before,  I  have  not  exhausted  all  that  may  leptimately 
derived  upon  this  subject  from  the  informationf  rf  H^.4^ 
tare.  I  have  adverted,  it  is  true,  to  the  knowWgft  *4 
Boral  history,  which  obtains  throughout  other  ynn 
of  the  intelligent  creation.  I  have  asserted  the 
ttiportaoce  which  this  may  confer  on  the 
even  of  one  planet,  in  as  much  as  it  vanj  -H*-*^ 
oorable  display  of  the  Godhead  aroonS  •**  **f 
inllmty.    1  have  attempted  to  expatiate  •• 
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that  an  event  little  in  itself,  may  be  so  pregnant  witb 
character,  as  to  furnish  all  the  worshippers  of  heaven  with 
a  theme  of  praise  for  eternity.  I  have  stated  that  nothing 
is  of  magnitude  in  their  eyes,  but  that  which  serves  to 
endear  to  them  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  or  to  shed  a 
lustre  over  the  glory  of  his  incomprehensible  attributes — 
and  that  thus,  from  the  redemption  even  of  our  solitary 
species,  there  may  go  forth  such  an  exhibition  of  the 
Deity,  as  shall  bear  the  trinmphs  of  his  name  to  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  universe.  ^ 

I  have  further  adverted  to  another  distinct  scriptnnd 
intimation^  that  the  state  of  fallen  man  was  not  only  mat- 
ter of  knowledge  to  other  orders  of  creation,  but  was  also 
matter  of  deep  regret  and  affectionate  sympathy ;  that, 
agreeably  to  such  laws  of  sympathy  as  are  most  familiar 
even  (o  human  observation,  the  very  wretchedness  of  oar 
condition  was  fitted  to  concentrate  upon  us  the  feelings, 
and  the  attentions,  and  the  services,  of  the  celestial — tt 
single  us  out  for  a  time  to  the  gaze  of  their  most  earnest 
and  unceasing  contemplation — to  draw  forth  all  that  wai 
kind  and  all  that  was  tender  within  them — and  jast  in 
proportion  to  the  need  and  to  the  helplessness  of  us  mb- 
erable  exiles  from  the  family  of  God,  to  multiply  upon  m 
the  regards,  and  call  out  in  our  behalf  the  fond  and  eager 
exertions  of  those  who  'had  never  wandered  away  fi'oia 
Him.  This  appears  from  the  Bible  to  be  the  style  of  that 
benevolence  which  glows  and  which  circulates  around  the 
throne  of  heaven.  It  is  the  very  benevolence  which  ema- 
nates from  the  throne  itself,  and  the  attentions  of  whieh 
have  for  so  many  thousand  years  signalized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  world.  This  may  look  a  long. period  for  m 
paltry  a  world.  But  how  have  infidels  come  to  their  con- 
ception that  our  world  is  so  paltry  ?  By  looking  abroad 
over  the  countless  systems  of  immensity.  But  why  then 
have  they  missed  the  conception^  that  the  time  of  thoae 
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pecnliar  visitations,  whieh  they  look  upon  as  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  this  earth,  is  just  as  evanes- 
cent as  the  earth  itself  is  insignificant  ?  Why  look  they 
not  abroad  on  the  eoontless  generations  of  eternity ;  and 
thus  come  baek  to  the  conclusion,  that  after  all,  the  re- 
iemption  of  our  species  is  but  an  ephemeral  doing  in  the 
Ustory  of  intelligent  nature  :  that  it  leaves  the  Author  of 
it  room  for  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  wise  and  equal 
tdminiatration ;  and  not  to  mention,  that  even  during  the 
progress  of  it,  it  withdraws  not  a  single  thought  or  a  sin- 
gle energy  of  his  from  other  fields  of  creation,  that  there 
remains  time  enough  to  him  for  carrying  round  the  visita-- 
tioDs  of  as  striking  and  as  peculiar  a  tenderness,  over  the 
whole  extent  of  his  great  and  universal  monarchy  ? 

It  might  serve  still  further  to  incorporate  the  concerns 
of  our  planet  with  the  general  history  of  moral  and  intel- 
ligent beings,  to  state,  not  merely  the  knowledge  which 
they  take  of  us,  andhiot  merely  the  compassionate  anxie- 
ty which  they  feel  for  us ;  but  to  state  the  importance 
derived  to  our  world  from  its  being  the  actual  theatre 
of  a  keen  and  ambitious  contest  among  the  upper  orders 
of  creation.  Tou  know  that  how,  for  the  possession  of 
a  very  small  and  insulated  territory,  the  mightiest  em« 
pires  of  the  world  have  put  forth  all  their  resources ; 
and  on  some  field  of  mustering  competition  have  mon- 
arehs  met,  and  embarked  for  victory,  all  the  pride  of  a 
country's  talent,  lind  all  the  flower  and  strength  of  a 
tonntry's  population.  The  solitary  island,  around  which 
40  many  fleets  are  hovering,  and  on  the  shores  of  which 
so  many  armed  men  are  descending,  as  to  an  arena  of 
hostility,  may  well  wonder  at  its  own  unlooked  for  esti- 
nation.  But  other  principles  are  animating  the  battle : 
and  the  glory  of  nations  is  at  stake ;  and  a  much  higher 
naolt  is  in  the  contemplation  of  each  party,  than  the  gain 
ff  w  hamble  an  acquirement  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
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either  our  deluded  countrymen  were  reclaimed^  or  till  the 
whole  of  this  offence  were  by  one  righteous  act  of  yen- 
geance^  swept  away  altogether  from  the  face  of  the  terri- 
tory it  deformed* . 

The  Bible  is  always  most  full  and  most  explanatory 
on  those  points  of  revelation  in  which  men  are  personally 
interested.  But  it  does  at  times  offer  a  dim  transparency) 
through  which  may  be  ca^ught  a  partial  view  of  such  de« 
signs  and  of  such  enterprises  as  are  now  afloat  among  the 
upper  orders  of  intelligence.  It  tells  us  of  a  mighty  strog- 
gle  that  is  now  going  on  for  a  moral  ascendency  over  the 
hearts  of  this  world's  population.  It  tells  us  that  our 
race  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  God^  by  the 
plotting  sagacity  of  one  who  stands  pre-eminent  against 
faim^  among  the  hosts  of  a  very  wide  and  extended  rebeU 
lion.  It  tells  us  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation^  who  under- 
took to  spoil  him  of  this  triumph^  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  magnificent  train  of  prophecy  which  points 
to  him^  does  it  describe  the  workThe  had  to  do  as  a  con* 
fiict,  in  which  strength  was  to  be  put  forth^  and  painfiil 
suffering  to  be  endured^  and  fury  to  be  peered  upon  ene? 
miesy  and  principalities  to  be  dethroned^  and  all  those 
toils,  and  dangers^  and  difficulties  to  be  borne,  whicb 
strewed  the  path  of  perseverance  that  was  to  carry  himte 
victory. 

But  it  is  a  contest  of  skill,  as  well  as  of  strength  and 
of  influence.  There  is  the  earnest  competition  of  angelie 
faculties  embarked  on  this  struggle  for  ascendency.  And 
while  in  the  Bible  there  is  recorded,  (faintly  and  partial- 
ly, we  admit,)  the  deep  and  insidious  policy  that  is  prae^ 
tised  on  the  one  side ;  we  are  also  told,  that  on  the  plan 
of  our  world's  restoration,  there  are  lavished  all  the  riches 
of  an  unsearchable  wisdom  upon  the  other.  It  would  ap« 
pear,  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  the  great 
enemy  of  God  and  of  man  plied  his  every  calculation ) 
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fiestkmfl.  It  stands  linked  with  tlie  so^macy  of  God^ 
sad  wiU  at  length  demonstrate  the  way  in  which  he  iv^ 
iieta  diastisenient  and  overthrow  apon  all  his  enemies^ 
I  know  not  if  oar  rebellious  world  be  the  only  strong-hold 
which  satan  is  possessed  of^  or  if  it  be  but  the  single  post 
if  aB  extended  warfare^  that  is  now  going  on  between  the 
powera  of  light  and  of  darkness.  But  be  it  the  one  or  th6 
other,  the  parties  are  in  array,  and  Uie  spirit  of  the  con- 
test  is  in  full  energy,  and  the  honour  of  mighty  combatants 
is  at  stake ;  and  let  ns  therefore  cease  to  wonder  that  oar 
humble  residence  has  been  made  the  theatre  of  so  busy  an 
sporation,  or  that  the  ambition  of  loftier  natures  has  here 
fttt  forth  all  its  desire  and  all  its  strenuoosness. 

This  nnfolds  to  us  another  of  those  high  and  exten* 
ai?e  bearings,  which  the  moral  hisUnry  of  our  globe  may 
kiTe  on  the  system  of  God's  universal  administration* 
Were  an  enemy  to  touch  the  shore  of  this  high-minded 
country,  and  to  occupy  so  much  as  one  of  the  humblest  of 
Us  villages,  and  there  to  seduce  the  natives  from  their  loy- 
ally,  and  to  sit  down  along  with  them  in  entrenched  de- 
itnce  to  all  the  threats,  and  to  all  the  preparations  of  an 
Misolted  empire— oh !  how  would  the  cry  of  wounded 
pride  resound  throughout  all  the  ranks  and  varieties  of  our 
nighty  population ;  and  this  very  movement  of  indignan- 
qr  would  reach  the  king  upon  bis  throne ;  and  circulate 
UMHig  those  who  stood  in  all  the  grandeur  of  chieftain- 
ikap  aroond  him ;  and  be  beard  to  thrill  in  the  eloquence 
tf  Parliament ;  and  spread  so  resistless  an  appeal  to  a 
Bition'a  honour,  and  a  nation's  patriotism,  that  the  trum* 
pot  of  war  would  summon  to  its  call  all  the  spirit  and  all 
the  willing  energies  of  our  kingdom ;  and  rather  than  sit 
lowtt  in  patient  endurance  under  the  burning  disgrace  of 
aich  a  Tiolatiion,  would  the  whole  of  its  strength  and  re* 
Mrees  be  embarked  upon  the  contest ;  and  never,  never 
ipoidd  we  kt  down  our  exertions  and  our  sacrifices,  till 
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ihifl  lofty  andertaking.  But  when  the  grand  expedtenl 
was  announced,  and  the  blood  of  that  atonement,  by  whiek 

ginners  are  brought  nigh,  was  willingly  offered  to  be  shed 
lor  us,  and  the  eternal  Son,  to  carry  this  mystery  into  ae* 
eomplishment,  assumed  our  nature — then  was  the  prince 
of  that  mighty  rebellion,  in  which  the  fate  and  the  history 
of  our  world  are  so  deeply  implicated,  in  risible  alarm  far 
the  safety  of  all  his  acquisitions: — nor  can  the  record  of  this 
wondrous  history  carry  forward  its  narrative,  without  fur- 
nishing some  transient  glimpses  of  a  sublime  and  a  snpe^ 
rior  warfare,  in  which,  for  the  prize  of  a  spiritual  domin- 
ion over  our  species,  we  may  dimly  perceive  the  contest 
of  loftiest  talent,  and  all  the  designs  of  heaven  in  behalf 
of  man,  met  at  every  point  of  their  evolution,  by  the  coant^ 
erworkings  of  a  rival  strength  and  a  rival  sagacity. 

We  there  read  of  a  struggle  which  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  had  to  sustain,  when  the  lustre  of  the  Godhead 
lay  obscurecl,  and  the  strength  of  its  omnipotence  was 
mysteriously  weighed  down  under  the  infirmities  of  odf 
nature — how  satan  singled  him  out,  and  dared  him  to  the 
combat  of  the  wilderness — ^how  all  his  wiles  and  all  his 
influences  were  resisted — how  he  left  our  Savionr  in  all 
the  triumphs  of  unsubdued  loyalty — how  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  achievement  is  marked  by  the  every  charac- 
ter of  a  conflict — how  many  of  the  Gospel  miracles  were 
so  many  direct  infringements  on  th^  power  and  empire  of  a 
great  spiritual  rebellion — how  in  one  pnteious  season  of 
gladness  among  the  few  which  brightened  the  dark  career 
of  our  Saviour's  humiliation,  he  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and 
gave  as  the  cause  of  it  to  his  disciples,  that  ^^  he  saw  sa« 
tan  fall  like  lightning  from  heaven" — how  the  momentary 
advantages  that  were  gotten  over  him,  are  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  this  infernal  being,  who  entered  the  heart  of 
Jndas,  and  tempted  the  disciple  to  betray  his  Master  and 
Ufi  Friend.    I  know  that  I  am  treading  on  the  confines 
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qC  mywtalj*  I  cannot  tell  what  the  battle  that  be  fonght 
I;€Mitot  compute  the  terror  or  the  strength  of  his  enemies. 
I  cannot  say^  for  I  have  not  been  told,  how  it  was  that 
they  stood  in  marshalled  and  hideous  array  against  him  : 
-^-Bor  can  I  measure  how  great  the  firm  daring  of  his  soul^ 
when  he  tasted  that  cup  in  all  its  bitterness,  whieh  he 
prayed  might  pass  away  from  him  ;  when  with  the  feel- 
iBg  that  be  was  forsaken  by  his  Gk>d,  he  trod  the  wine* 
press  alone ;  when  he.  entered  singlehanded  upon  that 
dreary  period  of  agony,  and  insult,  and  death,  in  which^ 
from  the  garden  to  the  cross,  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
t  world's  atonement.  I  cannot  speak  in  my  own  lan« 
puige,  bat  1  can  say  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  of  the  days 
and  the  nights  of  this  great  enterprise,  that  it  was  the  sea- 
Bon  of  the  travail  of  his  soul ;  that  it  was  the  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness ;  that  the  work  of  our  redemption  was 
a  work  accompanied  by  the  effort,  and  the  violence,  and 
the  fury  of  a  combat ;  by  all  the  arduousness  of  a  battle 
in  its  progress,  and  all  the  glories  of  a  victory  in  its  ter- 
mination ;  and  after  he  called  out  that  it  was  finished,  af- 
ter he  was  loosed  from  the  prison-house  of  the  grave,  af- 
ter be  bad  ascended  up  on  high,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
captivity  captive  :  and  to  have  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers^  and  to  have  seen  his  pleasure  upon  his  enemies  $ 
and  to  have  made  a  show  of  them  openly. 

I  will  not  affect  a  wisdom  above  that  which  is  written^ 
1^  fancying  such  details  of  this  warfare  as  the  Bible  has  not 
laid  before  me.  But  surely  it  is  no  more  than  being  wise 
mj^  to  that  which  is  written  to  assert  that  in  achieving  the 
redemption  of  our  world,  a  warfare  had  to  be  accomplished ; 
that  upon  this  sulject  there  wad  among  the  higher  prov- 
inees  of  creation,  the  keen  and  the  animated  conflict  of  op- 
posing interests  ;  that  the  result  of  it  involved  something 
grander  and  more  affecting,  than  even  the  fate  of  this 
world's  popnlation ;  that  it  decided  a  question  of  rival- 
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ship  between  the  righteous  and  everlasting  Monareh  of 
universal  being,  and  the  prince  of  a  great  and  widely  €X^ 
tended  rebellion,  of  which  I  neither  know  how  vast  ia  tiia 
magnitude,  nor  bow  important  and  diversified  are  the 
bearings ;  and  thus  do  we  gather  from  this  consideratira, 
another  distinct  argument,  helping  us  to  explain,  why  on 
the  salvation  of  our  solitary  species  so  much  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  concentred,  and  so  much  energy  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  expended. 

But  it  would  appear  from  the  records  of  inapiratioD, 
that  the  contest  is  not  yet  ended ;  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  employed  in  making  for  the  tmtha  d 
Christianity,  a  way  into  the  human  heart,  with  all  the 
power  of  an  effectual  demonstration ;  that  on  the  othir 
there  is  a  spirit  now  abroad,  which  wwketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience ;  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  calling  men  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvelkiiis 
light  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  he  wha 
is  styled  the  god  of  this  world,  is  blinding  their  hearts, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  should  enta 
into  them ;  that  they  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
one,  are  said  to  have  overcome,  because  greater  is  be  ihit 
is  in  them  than  he  tliat  is  in  the  world ;  and  that  they  #he 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  other,  are  said  to  be  the  ehil* 
dren  of  the  devil,  and  to  be  under  his  snare,  and  to  be 
taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  How  these  respective 
powers  do  operate,  is  one  question.  The  fact  of  their  op- 
eration, is  another.  We  abstain  from  the  former.  We 
attach  ourselves  to  the  latter,  and  gather  from  it,  that  tta 
prince  of  darkness  still  walketh  abroad  among  ns ;  tha 
he  is  still  working  his  insidious  policy,  if  not  with  the 
vigorous  inspiration  of  hope,  at  least  with  the  frantic  tm* 
ergies  of  despair ;  that  while  the  overtures  of  reconcilia- 
tion are  made  to  circulate  through  the  world,  he  is  ply* 
ing  all  his  devices  to  deafen  and  to  extingubh  the  impres- 
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noB  ^  ihem ;  or^  in  other  words^  while  a  process  6f  invi* 
ttlMMi  and  of  argument^  has  emanated  from  heaven^  for  re* 
daiming  men  to  their  loyalty — ^the  process  is  resbted  at 
all  its  pointSf  by  one  who  is  patting  forth  his  every  expe« 
dieiity  and  wielding  a  mysterious  ascendency^  to  seduce 

■ 

and  to  enthral  them. 

To  an  infidel  ear^  all  this  carries  the  sound  of  some* 
thing  wild  and  visionary  along  with  it  But  though  only 
known  through  the  medium  of  revelation ;  after  it  is 
known^  who  can  fail  to  recognize  its  harmony  with  the 
great  lineaments  of  human  experience  ?  Who  has  not 
&U  the  workings  of  a  rivalry  within  him^  between  the 
power  of  conscience  and  the  power  of  temptation  ?  Who 
does  not  remember  those  seasons  of  retirement^  when  the 
calculations  of  eternity  had  gotten  a  momentary  command 
mm  the  heart ;  and  time,  with  all  its  interests  and  all  its  vex- 
itkmsy  had  dwindled  into  insignificancy  before  them  ?  And 
who  does  not  remember^  how  upon  his  actual  engagement 
withtheobjeelsof  time^  they  resumed  a  control^  as  great  and 
as  omnipotent^  as  if  all  the  importance  of  eternity  adhered 
to  them — ^how  they  emitted  from  them  such  an  impression 
upon  his  feelings^  as  to  fix  and  to  fascinate  the  whole  man 
into  a  subserviency  to  their  influence — ^how  in  spite  of 
every  lesson  of  their  worthlessness^  brought  home  to  lum  at 
eirery  torn  by  the  rapidity  of  the  seasons^  and  the  vicis- 
dtudee  of  life^  and  the  ^ver-moving  progress  of  his  own 
earthly  career,  and  the  visible  ravages  of  death  among  his 
aequaintances  around  him^  and  the  desolations  of  Ids  fam- 
Qy,  and  the  constant  breaking  up  of  his  system  of  friend- 
sUpSy  and  the  affecting  spectacle  of  all  that  lives  and  is  in 

^aOf  withering  and  hastening  to  the  grave ;  — oh  !  how 
itf  that  in  the  face  of  all  this  experience^  the  whole 
eieration  of  purpose,  conceived  in  the  hour  of  his  better 
nnderstandingy  should  be  dissipated  and  forgotten? 
Vheneo  the  mighty  and  whence  the  mystery  of  that  spell^ 
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which  so  binds  and  so  infatuates  us  to  the  world  ?    What 
prompts  us  so  to  embark  the  whole-strength  of  unr  eagur* 
ness  and  of  our  desires  in  pursuit  of  interests  which  we 
know  a  few  little  years  will  bring  to  utter  annihilation? 
Who  is  it  that  imparts  to  them  all  the  charm  and  all  the 
colour  of  an  unfailing  durability  ?     Who  is  it  that  throws 
such  an  air  of  stability  over  these  earthly  tabernacles,  as 
makes  them  look  to  the  fascinated  eye  of  man  like  rest- 
ing-places  for  eternity  ?    Who  is  it  that  so  pictures  oat 
the  objects  of  sense^  and  so  magnifies  the  range  of  their 
future  enjoyment,  and  so  dazzles  the  fond  and  deceived 
imagination,  that  in  looking  onward  through  our  eartUf 
career,  it  appears  like  the  vista,  or  the  perspective  of  in* 
Bumerable  ages  ?     He  who  is  called  the  god  of  this  world. 
He  who  can  dress  the  idleness  of  its  waking  dreams  in 
the  garb  of  reality.     He  who  can  pour  a  seducing  biitr 
Uancy  over  the  panorama  of  its  fleeting  pleasures  and  its 
vain  anticipations.     He  who  can  turn  it  into  an  inslni? 
ment  of  deceitfulness ;  and  make  it  wield  such  an  abso- 
lute ascendency  over  all  the  affections,  that  man,  become 
the  poor  slave  of  its  idolatries,  and  its  charms,  puts  the 
authority  of  conscience,  and  the  warnings  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  offered  instigations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
all  the  lessons  of  calculation,  and  all  the  wisdom  even 
of  his  own  sound  and  sober  experience,  away  from  him. 
But  this  wondrous  contest  will  come  to  a  close.     Some 
will  return  to  their  loyalty,  and  others  will  keep  by  their 
rebellion  ;  and,  in  the  day  of  the  winding  up  of  the  dra- 
ma of  this  world's  history,  there  will  be  made  manifest  to 
the  myriads  of  the  various  orders  of  creation,  both  the 
mercy  and  vindicated  majesty  of  the  Eternal.     Oh !  oa 
that  day  how  vain  will  this  presumption  of  the  Infidel  as* 
tronomer  appear,  when  the  affairs  of  men  come  to  be  ex* 
amined  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  company ;  and 
beings  of  loftiest  Qature  aro  seen  to  crowd  around  tbe 
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fenf-seat ;  and  the  Saviour  shall  appear  in  oar  eky^ 

I  eelestial  retinae^  who  have  come  with  him  from 
0  witness  all  his  doings^  and  to  take  a  deep  and  sol- 
nterest  in  all  his  dispensations  ;  and  the  destiny  of 
leeiesy  whom  the  Infidel  would  thus  detach,  in  soli- 
nsignificance,  from  the  universe  altogether,  shall  be 

to  merge  and  to  mingle  with  higher  destinies — the 
to  spend  their  eternity  with  angels — ^the  bad  to  spend 
eternity  with  angels— the  former  to  bo  re-admitted 
he  universal  faibily  of  God's  obedient  worshippers — 
ktter  to  share  in  the  everlasting  pain  and  ignominy  of 
efeated  hosts  of  the  rebellioas-^the  people  of  this 
t  to  be  implicated,  throughout  the  whole  train  of  their 
•iending  history,  with  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  more 
ded  tribes  of  intelligence :  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
il  administration  we  now  live  under,  shall  be  seen  to 
ebize  in  its  bearings,  and  to  accord  in  its  magnifl-^ 
I,  with  all  that  extent  of  natare  and  of  her  territories^^ 

II  modem  science  has  unfolded. 


DISCOURSE,  VII- 


ON  THE  SLENDER  INFLUENCE  OF  MERE  TASTE  AHD 
SENBIBJDLITY  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGION. 


^  Andj  lo !   thou  art  unJto  them  as  a  very  Itroely  song  of  oni    ! 
who  hath  a  pleasant  voice^  and  can  play  well  on  an  insirumaii : 
for  they  hear  thy  words^  hu  they  do  them  notJ^^ — ^EzBKilt 
zxxiii.  32* 

r 

Jl  ou  easily  understand  how  a  taste  for  moaie  is  on 
thing,  and  a  real  sabmission  to  the  influence  of  reli^on 
is  another; — how  the  ear  may  be  regaled  by  the  melody, 
of  sound,  and  the  heart  may  utterly  refuse  the  proper  m» 
pression  of  the  sense  that  is  conveyed  by  it ; — ^how  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  world  may,  with  their  ewij 
affection  devoted  to  its  perishable  vanities,  inhale  all  the 
delights  of  enthusiasm,  as-  they  sit  in  crowded  aseeiip 
blage  around  the  deep  and  solemn  oratorio ; — aye^  aid  i 
whether  it  be  the  humility  of  penitential  feeling,  or  the 
rapture  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  or  the  sublime  of  a 
contemplative  piety,  or  the  aspiration  of  pure  and  of  hdy 
purposes,  which  breathes  throughout  the  words  of  tta 
performance^  and  gives  to  it  all  the  spirit  and  all  Ae 
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imm  by  which  it  is  pervaded ;  it  is  a  very  poanble 
.  that  the  morale  and  the  ratiooal^  and  the  active  ma% 
lave  given  no  entrance  into  his  bosom  for  any  of 
sentiments ;  and  yet  so  overpowered  may  he  be  I^ 
larm  of  the  vocal  conveyance  through  which  they 
Idressed  to  Mm,  that  he  may  be  made  to  fed  widi 
m  emotion,  and  to  weep  with  such  a  tenderness,  and 
idle  with  such  a  transport,  and  to  glow  with  such  an 
ion,  as  may  one  and  all  carry  upon  them  the  sem- 
B  of  sacredness. 

Bt  might  not  this  semblance  deceive  lum?  Have 
ever  heard  any  tell,  and  with  complacency  too,  how 
rfolly  his  devotion  was  awakened  by  an  act  of  at- 
nce  on  the  oratorio— how  his  heart,  melted  and  sub- 
by  the  influence  of  harmony,  did  homage  to  all  the 
on  of  which  it  was  the  vehicle — how  he  was  so  mov- 
d  overborne,  that  he  had  to  shed  the  tears  of  contri- 
ind  to  be  agitated  by  the  terrors  of  judgment,  and  to 
re  an  awe  upon  his  spirit  of  the  greatness  and  the 
ty  of  God — and  that  wrou^i  op  to  the  lofty  pitch 
mity,  he  could  look  down  upon  the  world,  and  by 
jlance  of  one  commanding  survey,  pronounce  upon 
tfleness  and  the  vanity  of  all  its  concerns  ?  Oh !  it 
y,  very  possible  that  all  this  might  thrill  upon  the 
if  the  man,  and  circulate  a  succession  q/l  solemn  and 
bg  images  around  his  fancy — and  yet  that  essential 
iple  of  his  nature,  upon  wiiich  the  practical  influence 
ristianity  turns,  might  have  met  with  no  reaching 
o  subduing  efficacy  whatever  to  arouse  it.  He  leaves 
Khibition,  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  as  he  came 
.Conscience  has  not  wakened  upon  him.  Repent- 
has  not  turned  him.  Faith  has  not  made  any  posi- 
Ddgement  within  him  of  her  great  and  her  constrain- 
lalities.  He  speeds  him  back  to  his  business  and  to 
mily,  and  there  he  plays  off  the  old  man  in  all  the 
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entireness  of  his  uncrucified  temper^  and  of  bis  obstioAtft 
worldliness^  and  of  all  those  earthly  and  unsanctiifid 
affections,  which  are  found  to  cleave  to  him  with  as  great 
tenacity  as  ever.  He  is  really  and  experimentally  ths 
Tery  same  man  as  before — and  all  those  sensibilities  which 
seemed  to  bear  upon  them  so  much  of  the  air  and  unetioa 
of  heaven,  are  found  to  go  into  dissipation,  and  be  fo^ot- 
ten  with  the  loveliness  of  the  song. 

Amid  all  that  illnsion  which  such  momentary  visits^ 
tions  of  seriousness  and  of  sentiment  throw  around  the 
character  of  man,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  test,  that 
^^  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.''  It  is  not  comisg 
up  to  this  test,  that  you  hear  and  are  delighted.  It  is  tl^jt 
you  hear  and  do.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  the 
reality  of  your  religion  is  discriminated  now  ;  and  .on  the 
day  of  reckoning,  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  your  n- 
ligion  will  be  judged  then  ;  and  that  award  is  to  be  pass- 
ed upon  you,  which  will  fix  and  perpetuate  your  destisf 
for  ever.  You  have  a  taste  for  music.  This  no  more  io- 
plies  the  hold  and  the  ascendency  of  religion  over  yon,  thsa 
that  you  have  a  taste  for  beautiful  scenery,  or  a  taste  for 
painting,  or  even  a  taste  for  the  sensualities  of  epicurisik 
But  music  may  be  made  to  express  the  glow  and  the 
movement  of  devotional  feeling ;  and  is  it  saying  nothing 
to  say  that  the  heart  of  him  who  listens  with  a  raptured 
ear,  is  through  the  whole  time  of  the  performance,  in  har- 
mony with  such  a  movement  ?  Why,  it  is  saying  no- 
thing to  the  purpose.  Music  may  lift  the  inspiring  note 
of  patriotism  ;  and  the  inspiration  may  be  felt ;  and  it 
may  thrill  over  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  to  the  mustering 
up  of  all  its  energies  ;  and  it  may  sustain  to  the  last  ca* 
dence  of  the  song,  the  firm  nerve  and  purpose  of  intrepid* 
ity ;  and  all  this  may  be  realized  upon  him,  who  in  tht 
day  of  battle,  and  upon  actual  collision  with  the  dang^K^ 
of  it,  turns  out  to  be  a  coward*    And  music  may  loll  tht 
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feelings  into  anison  with  piety ;  and  stir  up  the  inner  man 
to  lofty  determinations ;  and  so  engage  for  a  time  his  af- 
ftctioos^  that  as  if  weaned  from  the  dust^  tliey  promise  an 
inmediate  entrance  on  some  great  and  elevated  career, 
wMch  may  carry  him  through  his  pilgrimage  superior  to 
ill  the  sordid  and  grovelling  enticements  that  abound  in 
it  Bnt  he  turns  him  to  the  worlds  and  all  this  glow 
abandons  him ;  and  the  words  which  he  hath  heard^  he 
doeth  them  not ;  and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  he  turns 
oat  to  be  a  deserter  from  the  law  of  allegiance ;  and  the 
test  I  have  noif  specified  looks  hard  upon  him^  and  dis* 
criminates  him  amid  all  the  parading  insignificance  of  his 
8ne  but  fugitive  emotions^  to  be  the  subject  both  of  present 
lit  and  of  future  vengeance. 
The  faithfnl  application  of  this  test  would  put  to 

t  iigbt  a  host  of  other  delusions.  It  may  be  carried  round 
among  all  those  phenomena  of  human  character,  where 
there  is  the  exhibition  of  something  associated  with  reli* 
piMf  bnt  which  is  not  religion  itself.  An  exquisite  relish 
fiir  music  is  no  test  of  the  influence  of  Christianity.     Nei-^ 

r  ther  are  many  other  of  the  exquisite  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  When  a  kind  mother  closes  the  eyes  of  her  ex- 
pring  babe,  she  is  thrown  into  a  flood  of  sensibility,  and 
aoothing  to  her  heart  are  the  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of 
an  attending  minister.  When  a  gathering  neighbourhood 
assemble  to  the  funeral  of  an  acquaintance,  one  pervading 
lense  of  regret  and  tenderness  sits  on  the  face  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  the  deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  solemn 
utterance  of  the  man  of  God,  carries  a  kind  of  pleasing 
leligionsness  along  with  it.  The  sacredness  of  the  hal- 
lowed day,  and  the  decencies  of  its  observation,  may  en- 
gage the  affections  of  him  who  loves  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father ;  and  every  recurring  Sabbath  may 
brbg  to  his  bosom,  tlie  charm  of  its  regularity  and  its 
qoietneM.     Beligion  has  its  accomiianiments ;    and  in 

«9 
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these,  there  may  be  something  to  soothe,  and  to  fascinate; 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  influences  of  reli- 
gion. The  deep  and  tender  impression  of  a  family-be- 
reavement, is  not  religion.  The  love  of  established  de- 
cencies, is  not  religion.  The  charm  of  all  that  sentimen- 
talism  which  is  associated  with  many  of  its  solemn  and 
affecting  services,  is  not  religion.  They  may  form  the 
distinct  folds  of  its  accustomed  drapery ;  but  they  do  no^ 
any,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  make  up  the  substance 
of  the  thing  itself.  A  mother's  tenderness  may  flow  most 
gracefully  over  the  tomb  of  her  departed  little  one ;  and 
she  may  talk  the  while  of  that  heaven  whither  its  spirit 
has  ascended.  The  man  whom  death  had  widowed  of 
his  friend,  may  abandon  himself  to  the  movements  of  that 
grief,  which  for  a  time  will  claim  an  ascendency  over 
him  ;  andy  among  the  multitude  of  his  other  reveries,  may 
love  to  hear  of  the  eternity,  where  sorrow  and  separation 
are  alike  unknown.  He  who  has  been  trained,  from  his  in- 
fant days,  to  remember  the  Sabbath^  may  love  the  holi- 
ness of  its  aspect ;  and  associate  himself  with  all  its  ob- 
servances ;  and  take  a  delighted  share  in  the  mechanism 
of  its  forms.  But,  let  not  these  think,  because  the  tastes 
and  the  sensibilities  which  engross  them,  may  be  blended 
with  4(eligion,  that  they  indicate  either  its  strength  or  its 
existence  within  them.  I  recur  to  the  test.  1  press  ito 
imperious  exactions  upon  you.  I  call  for  fruit,  and  de- 
mand the  permanency  of  a  religious  influence  on  the  hab- 

m 

its  and  the  history.  Oh !  how  many  who  take  a  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls,  when  they  think  of  their  amiable 
feelings,  and  their  becoming  observations,  with  whom  fkb 
severe  touch-stone  would,  like  the  head  of  Medusa,  pat 
to  flight  all  their  complacency.  The  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion is  forgotten — and  he  on  whom  it  was  laid,  is  praefi- 
cally  as  indifferent  to  Ood  and  to  eternity  as  before.  The 
Babbath  services  come  to  a  close ;  and  they  are  ibIloWtil  ] 
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by  the  same  routine  of  week-day  worldliness  as  before. 
Id  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other^  do  we  see  more  of 
fte  radical  influence  of  Christianity,  than  in  the  sublime 
md  melting  influence  of  sacred  music  upon  the  soul ;  and 
ill  this  tide  of  emotion  is  found  to  die  away  from  the 
Insom,  like  the  pathos  or  like  the  loveliness  of  a  spng. 

The  instances  may  be  multiplied  without  number.  A 
Ban  may  have  a  taste  for  eloquence,  and  eloquence  the 
aost  touching  or  sublime  may  lift  her  pleading  voice  on 
fte  side  of  religion.  A  man  may  love  to  have  his  under- 
ending  stimulated  by  the  ingenuities,  or  the  resistless 
urgencies  of  an  argument ;  and  argument  the  most  pro- 
fHind  and  the  most  overbearing,  may  put  forth  all  the 
sight  of  a  constraining  vehemence  in  behalf  of  religion. 
A  man  may  feel  the  rejoicings  of  a  conscious  elevation, 
vhen  some  ideal  scene  of  magnificence  is  laid  before  him ; 
ud  where  are  these  scenes  so  readily  to  be  met  with,  as 
when  led  to  expatiate  in  thought  over  the  track  of  eternity, 
m  to  survey  the  wonders  of  creation,  or  to  look  to  the 
magnitude  of  those  great  and  universal  interests  which  lie 
within  the  compass  of  religion.  A  man  may  have  his 
attention  riveted  and  regaled  by  that  power  of  imitative 
discription,  which  bringA  all  the  recollections  of  his  own 
nperience  before  him ;  which  presents  him  with  a  £edth- 
hl  analysis  of  his  own  heart ;  which  embodies  in  Ian- 
ipage  such  intimacies  of  observation  and  of  feeling,  as 
h|ve  often  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  played  within  his 
bssimi,  but  had  never  been  so  truly  or  so  ably  pictured  to 
fbe  view  of  his  remembrance.  Now,  all  this  may  be 
ilfne  ijk  the  work  of  pressing  the  duties  of  religion  i  in 
Am  work  of  instancing  the  applications  of  religion ;  in  the 
work  of  pointing  those  allusions  to  life  and  to  manners, 
irhich  manifest  the  truth  to  the  conscience,  and  plant  such 
I  conviction  of  sin,  as  forms  the  very  basis  of  a  sinner's 
Vlig^B.    Now,  in  all  these  cases,  I  see  other  principles 
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brought  into  action,  and  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  most 
lively  and  vigorous  movement,  and  be  yet  in  a  state  of 
entire  separation  from  the  principle  of  religion.  I  will 
make  bold  to  say,  on  the  strength  of  these  illnstflu 
tions,  that  as  mucli  delight  may  emanate  from  the  polj^ 
on  an  arrested  audience  beneath  it,  as  ever  emanated  froM 
the  boards  of  a  theatre-«-aye,  and  with  as  total  a  disjonetioo 
of  mind  too,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  from  the  es- 
sence or  the  habit  of  religion.  I  recur  to  the  test.  I  make 
my  appeal  to  experience ;  and  I  put  it  to  you  all,  whether 
your  finding  upon  the  subject  do  not  agree  with  my  aaying 
about  it,  that  a  man .  may  weep,  and  admire,  and  have 
many  of  his  faculties  put  upon  the  stretch  of  their  noit 
intense  gratification — his  judgment  established,  and  lus 
fancy  enlivened,  and  his  feelings  overpowered,  and  Ui 
hearing  charmed,  as  by  the  accents  of  heavenly  persuu 
sion,  and  all  within  him  feasted  by  the  rich  and  Taried 
luxuries  of  an  intellectual  banquet  !<~0h !  it  b  emel  to 
frown  unmannerly  in  the  midst  of  so  much  satisfaeiioD. 
But  I  must  not  forget  that  truth  has  her  authority,  ma  well 
as  her  sternness  ;  and  she  forces  me  to  affirm,  that  aito 
all  this  has  been  felt  and  gone  through,  there  might  not 
be  one  principle  which  lies  at  the  turning  point  of  con- 
version, that  has  experienced  a  single  movement— 4iot 
one  of  its  purposes  be  conceived-~not  one  of  its  doings  be 
accomplished-r-uot  one  step .  of  that  repentance,  which,  if 
we  have  not,  we  perish,  so  much  as  entered  npon— 4iot 
one  announcement  of  that  faith,  by  which  we  are  saved, 
admitted  into  a  real  and  actual  possession  by  the  iilner 
man.  He  has  had  his  hour's  entertainment,  and  willingly 
does  he  award  this  homage  to  the  performer,  that  he  hath 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instmmenfr— 
but,  in  another  hour,  it  fleets  away  from  his  remembranoei 
and  goes  all  to  nothing,  like  the  loveliness  of  a  song. 
iNoW|  in  bringing  these  Astrbnomicul  Pisconrsea  tpi « 
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dne^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  advert  to  this  exhibition  of 
character  in  man.  The  sublime  and  interesting  topic 
whieh  has  engaged  ns,  however  feebly  it  may  have  been 
handled  ;  however  inadequately  it  may  have  been  put  in 
ill  its  worthy  and  in  all  its  magnitude  before  yon  ;  how- 
i¥«r  shortithe'representation  of  the  speaker,  or  the  con- 
ception of  the  heaters  may  have  been  of  that  richness,  and 
that  greatness,  and  that  loftiness,  which  belong  to  it ;  pos- 
sesses in  itself  a  charm  to  fix  the  attention,  and  to  regale 
tlie  imagination,  and  to  subdue  the  whole  man  into  a  de- 
lighted reverence  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  beget  such  a  solem- 
aity  of  thought,  and  of  emotion,  as  may  occupy  and  en- 
'lirge  the  soul  for  hours  together,  as  may  waft  it  away 
thm  the  grossness  of  ordinary  life,  and  raise  it  to  a  kind 
W«levated  calm  above  all  its  vulgarities  and  alLits  vexa- 
tions. 

Now^  tell  me  whether  the  whole  of  this  effect  upon  the 
feelings,  may  not  be  formed  without  the  presence  of  re- 
figion.  Tell  me  whether  there  might  not  be  such  a  con- 
ititution  of  mind,  that  it  may  both  want  altogether  that 
principle  in  virtue  of  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
ire  admitted  into  the  belief,  and  the  duties  of  Christianity 
ne  admitted  into  a  government  over  the  practice — and 
yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  it  may  have  the  faculty  of 
looking  abroad  over  some  scene  of  magnificence,  and  of 
being  wrought  up  to  ecstacy  with  the  sense  of  all  those 
^ries  among  which  it  is  expatiating.  I  want  yon  to  see 
dearly  the  distinction  between  these  two  attributes  of  the 
famnan  character.  They  are,  in  truth,  as  different  the 
ine  from  the  other,  as  a  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  grace- 
6d  of  scenery  differs  from  the  appetite  of  hunger  ;  and  the 
ene  may  both  exist  and  have  a  most  intense  operation 
within  the  bosom  of  that  very  individual,  who  entirely 
disowns,  and  is  entirely  disgusted  with  the  other.  What ! 
Riost  a  man  be  converted,  ere  from  the  most  elevated  peak 
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pf  some  Alpine  wilderness^  he  boeomes  capable  of  feeling 
the  force  and  the  majesty  of  those  great  lineaments  which 
the  hand  of  nature  has  thrown  around  him^  in  the  yaried 
forms  of  precipice^  and  mountain^  and  the  wave  of  mightir 
forests^  and  the  rush  of  sounding  waterfalls^  and  distant 
glimpses  of  human  territory,  and  pinnacles  of  everlasting 
snow,  and  the  sweep  of  that  circling  horizon,  which  folds 
in  its  ample  embrace  the  whole  of  this  noble  amphitheatre  ? 
Tell  me  whether,  without  the  aid  of  Christianity,  or  with- 
out a  particle  of  reverence  for  the  only  name  ^ven  under 
heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved,  a  man  may  not  kindle 

at  such  a  perspective  as  this,  into  all  the  raptures,  lyid 
into  all  the  movements  of  a  poetic  elevation ;    and  be 

able  to  render  into  the  language  of  poetry,  the  whol^ 
pf  that  sublime  and  beauteous  imagery  which  adon^ 
it :  aye,  and  as  if  he  were  treading  on  the  confines 
of  a  sanctuary  which  he  has  not  entered,  may  ha  not 
mix  op  with  the  power  and  the  enchantment  of  his 
description,  such  allusions  to  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
scene ;  or  to  the  still  but  animating  spirit  of  the  solitude ; 
or  to  the  speaking  silence  of  some  mysterious  character 
which  reigns  throughout  the  landscape ;  or,  in  fine,  to  that 
eternal  Spirit,  who  sits  behind  the  elements  he  has  form- 
ed, and  combines  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  a  wide  and 
a  wondrous  creation ;  might  not  all  this  be  said  and  sung 
with  an  emphasis  so  moving,  as  to  spread  the  colouring  of 
piety  over  the  pages  of  him  who  performs  thus  well  upon 
his  instrument ;  and  yet,  the  performer  himself  have  a 
conscience  unmoved  by  a  single  warning  of  God's  actual 
communication,  and  the  judgment  unconvinced^  aud  the 
fears  onawakened,  and  the  life  unreformed  by  it  ? 

Now  what  is  true  of  a  scene  on  earth,  is  also  true  of 
that  wider  and  more  elevated  scene  which  stretches  over 
the  immensity  around  it,  into  a  dark  and  a  distant  un- 
known.   Who  does  not  feel  an  aggrandisement  of  thongbU 
and  of  faculty,  when  he  looks  abroad  over  the  aitiptitndes 
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if  enatioii — ^when  placed  oq  a  telescopic  eminence,  his 
iHtd  eye  can  find  a  pathifvay  to  innumerable  worlds-— 
irfcen  that  wondrous  field,  over  which  there  had  hung  for 
■any  ages  the  mantle  of  so  deep  an  obscurity,  is  laid  open 
tD  him,  and  instead  of  a  dreary  and  unpeopled  solitude, 
he  can  see  over  the  whole  face  of  it  such  an  extended 
gamitnre  of  rich  and  goodly  habitations  !  Even  the  Athe- 
iit,  who  tells  us  that  the  universe  is  self-existent  and  in- 
fcstractible — even  he,  who  instead  of  seeing  the  traces 
of  a  manifold  wisdom  in  its  manifold  varieties,  sees  noth<* 
ii^  !n  them  all  but  the  exquisite  structures  and  the  lofl^ 
ffimensions  of  materialism — even  he,  who  would  despoil 
creation  of  its  God,  cannot  look  upon  its  golden  suns, 
lad  their  accompanying  systems,  without  the  solemn  im- 
pression of  a  magnificence  that  fixes  and  overpowers  him. 
Kaj^  conceive  such  a  belief  of  God  as  you  all  profess,  to 
wlKipon  his  understanding.    Let  him  become  as  one  of 
youtselves — and  so  be  put  into  the  condition  of  rising 
ftbm  the  sublime  of  matter  to  the  sublime  of  mind.    Let 
Mm  now  learn  to  subordinate  the  whole  of  this  mechan- 
ism to  the  design  and  authority  of  a  great  presiding  intel- 
figence :  and  re-assembling  all  the  members  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  however  distant,  into  one  family,  let  him  mingle 
with  his  former  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  which  be- 
knged  to  it,  the  conception  of  that  eternal  Spirit  who  sits 
enthroned  on  the  immensity  of  his  own  wonders,  and  em- 
braces all  that  he  has  made,  within  the  ample  scope  of 
one  great  administration.     Then  will  the  images  and  the 
impressions  of  sublimity  come  in  upon  him  from  a  new 
quarter.    Then  will  another  avenue  be  opened,  through 
which  a  sense  of  grandeur  may  find  its  way  into  his  soul, 
mnd  have  a  mightier  influence  than  ever  to  fill,  and  to  el- 
Bvate,  and  to  expand  it.    Then  will  be  established  a  new 
and  a  noble  association,  by  the  aid  of  which  all  that  he 
'  fimierly  looked  upon  as  fair,  becomes  more  lovely ;  and 
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all  that  he  formerly  looked  upon  as  great^  becomes  mon 
magnificent.  But  will  you  believe  me^  that  even  with  this 
accession  to  his  mind  of  ideas  gathered  from  the  eonteu* 
plation  of  the  Divinity  ;  even  virith  that  pleasurable  gjlow 
which  steals  over  his  imagination^  .when  he  now  thinks 
him  of  the  majesty  of  GNnI  ;  even  with  as  much  of  what  • 
you  would  call  piety^  as  I  fear  is  enough  to  soothe  and  t* 
satisfy  many  of  yourselves^  and  which  stirs  and  kindles 
within  you  when  you  hear  the  goings  forth  of  the  Supreme 
set  before  you  in  the  terms  of  a  lofty  representation ;  even 
with  all  this^  I  say  there  may  be  as  wide  a  distance  from  ' 
the  habit  and  the  character  of  godliness,  as  if  God  was 
still  atheistically  disowned  by  him.  Take  the  conduct  of 
his  life  and  the  currency  of  his  affections ;  and  yoa 
may  see  as  little  upon  them  of  the  stamp  of  loyality  to 
Gody  or  of  reverence  for  any  one  of  his  authentiHlpd 
proclamations,  as  you  may  see  in  him  who  offimBuf 
poetic  incense  to  the  genii,  or  weeps  enraptured  over, 
the  visions  of  a  beauteous  mythology.  The  snblime 
of  Deity  has  wrought  up  his  soul  to  a  pitch  of  con- 
scious and  pleasing  elevation — and  yet  this  no  more 
argues  the  will  of  Deity  to  have  a  practical  authority  over 
him,  than  does  that  tone  of  elevation  which  is  caught  by 
looking  at  the  sublime  of  a  naked  materialism.  The  one 
and  the  other  have  their  little  hour  of  ascendency  over 
him ;  and  when  he  turns  him  to  the  rude  and  ordinaiy  * 
world,  both  vanish  alike  from  his  sensibilities,  as  does  the 
loveliness  of  a  song. 

To  kindle  and  be  elevated  by  a  sense  of  the  majeS' 
ty  of  God,  is  one  thing.  It  is  totally  another  thing  to  feel 
a  movement  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  nnder  the  - 
impression  of  his  rightful  authority  over  all  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  formed.  A  man  may  have  an  imagination 
all  alive  to  the  former ;  while  the  latter  never  prompts  '-■ 
him  to  one  act  of  obedience  ;  never  leads  him  to  annpMO  ^ 
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life  with  the  requirements  of  the  Lawgiver ;  never 
MS  him  from  such  a  scrutiny  as  this,  to  the  conviction 
ia;  never  whispers  such  an  accusation  to  the  ear  of  his 
leience^  as  causes  him  to  mourn,  and  to  be  in  heaviness 
Jie  guilt  of  his  hourly  and  habitual  rebellion  ;  never 
B  him  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour ; 
tt  bumbles  him  to  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  that 
latiooy  which  comes  to  his  door  with  such  a  host  of 
enee^  as  even  his  own  philosophy  cannot  bid  away ; 
ir  extorts  a  single  believing  prayer  in  the  name  of 
ut,  or  points  a  single  look,  either  of  trust  or  of  rever- 
if  to  his  atonement ;  never  stirs  any  effSective  move- 
t  of  conversion  ;  never  sends  an  aspiring  energy  into 
bosom  after  the  aids  of  that  Spirit,  wh(f  alone  can 
:en  him  out  of  his  lethargies,  and  by  the  anointing 
eh  remaineth,  can  rivet  and  substantiate  in  his  prac- 
I  those  goodly  emotions  w^hich  have  hitherto  plied  him 
I  tlie  deceitfulness  of  their  momentary  visits,  and  then 
ieiously  abandoned  him* 

JThe  mere  majesty  of  God's  power  and  greatness, 
D  offered  to  your  notice,  lays  hold  of  one  of  the  facuU 
within  you.  The  holiness  of  God,  with  his  righteous 
n  of  legislation,  lays  hold  of  another  of  these  facul- 
The  difference  between  them  is  so  great,  that  the 
may  be  engrossed  and  interested  to  the  full,  while  the 
sr  remains  untouched^  and  in  a  state  of  entire  dorman- 

Now,  it  is  no  matter  what  it  be  that  ministers  de-  ^ 
t  to  the  former  of  these  two  faculties :  If  the  latter  be 
arrested  and  put  on  its  proper  exercise,  you  are  mak- 
no  approximation  whatever  to  the  right  habit  and 
racter  of  religion.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
ch  we  may  contrive  to  regale  your  taste  for  that  which 
saoteons  and  majestic  It  may  find  its  gratification  in 
loveliness  of  a  vale,  or  in  the  freer  and  bolder  outlines 
a  upland  situation,  or^in  the  terrors  of  a  storm,  or  in 
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the  sublime  contemplations  of  astronomy,  or  in  the  ma| 
nificent  idea  of  a  God  who  sends  forth  the  wakefiihiQss 
his  omniscient  eye,  and  the  vigour  of  his  upholding  ha« 
throughout  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  provident 
The  mere  taste  of  the  human  mind  may  get  its  ample  e 
joyment  in  each  and  in  all  of  these  objects^  or  in  a  viv 
representation  of  them ;  nor  does  it  make  any  mateii 
diflference^  whether  this  representation  be  addressed  tm  ji 
from  the  stanzas  of  a  poem,  or  from  the  recitations  foi 
theatre,  or  finally  from  the  discourses  and  the  demonstr 
tions  of  a  pulpit.  And  thus  it  is,  that  still  on  the  impal 
of  the  one  principle  only,  people  may  come  in  gatherii 
multitudes  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  share  with  eagenM 
in  all  the  glow  and  bustle  of  a  crowded  attendance ;  tfl 
have  their  every  eye  directed  to  the  speaker ;  and  ftel 
responding  movement  in  their  bosom  to  his  many  a^aa 
and  his  many  arguments ;  and  carry  a  solemn  and  Mi 
powering  improssion  of  all  the  services  away  with  tkm 
and  yet  throughout  the  whole  of  this  seemly  exhihiiip 
not  one  effectual  knock  may  have  been  given  at  the  diM 
of  conscience.  The  other  principle  may  be  as  prafom 
ly  asleep,  as  if  hushed  into  the  insensibility  of  deatl 
Thero  is  a  spirit  of  deep  slumber,  it  would  appear,  wkh 
the  music  of  no  description,  even  though  attuned  ta 
theme  so  lofiy  as  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  60 
head,  can  ever  charm  away.  Oh !  it  may  have  beeHf 
piece  of  parading  insignificance  altogether* — ^the  miiui| 
playing  on  his  favourite  instrument,  and  the  pec^le  dis| 
pating  away  their  time  on  the  charm  and  idle  loxoij  $(i 
theatrical  emotion.  t 

The  religion  of  taste,  is  one  thing.  The  rel^poa;^ 
conscience,  is  another.  I  recur  to  the  test.  What  it  fl 
plain  and  practical  doing  which  ought  to  issue  fimm-fl 
whole  of  our  argument  ?  If  one  lesson  cimie  more  dM 
ly  or  moro  authoritatively  out  of  it  than  anothov  i^  w  i 
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nptenacy  of  the  Bible.  If  fitted  to  impress  one  move- 
■ent  rather  than  aoother^  it  is  that  movement  of  docility^ 
u  virtae  of  whieh^  man^  with  the  feeling  th^t  he  has  all 
to  leaniy  places  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  little  child^  be* 
Ibre  the  book  of  the  nnsearchable  God^  who  has  designed 
to  break  his  silence^  and  to  transmit^  even  to  our  age  of 
the  world^a  faithful  record  of  his  own  communication. 
What  progress  then  are  you  making  in  this  movement  ? 
Are  yon,  or  are  you  not^  like  new-bom  babes^  desiring  the 
sineere  milk  of  the  word,  that  you  may  grow  thereby  ? 
How  are  yon  coming  on  in  the  work  ofcasting  down  your 
loltj  ima^nations  ?  With  the  modesty  of  true  science^ 
friiieh  is  here  at  one  with  the  humblest  and  most  peniten- 
tkry  feeling  which  Christianity  can  awaken,  are  yoa 
besding  an  eye  of  earnestness  on  the  Bible^  and  appropri* 
attog  itfl  informations,  and  moulding  your  every  convie- 
tioD  to  its  doctrines  and  its  testimonies  ?  How  long,  I 
beseech  yon,  has  this  been  your  habitual  exercise  ?  By 
this  time  do  you  feel  the  darkness  and  the  insufficiency  of 
Mtore  ?  Have  you  found  your  way  *  to  the  need  of  an 
atonemmit  ?  Have  you  learned  the  might  and  the  effica- 
ty  whicih  are  given  to  the  principle  of  faith  ?  Have  yon 
IsBged  with  all  your  energies  to  realize  it  ?  Have  you  brok- 
en loose  from  the  obvious  misdoings  of  your  former  history? 
Are  yoa  convinced  of  your  total  deficiency  from  the  spiritual 
ibedieiice  of  the  affections  ?  Have  you  read  of  the  Holy 
Most,  by  whom,  renewed  in  the  whole  desire  and  character 
«f  yoor  mind,  yon  are  led  to  run  with  alacrity  in  the  way  of 
the  commandments  ?  Have  you  turned  to  its  practical  nse, 
the  important  truth,  that  he  is  given  to  the  believing 
(nyers  of  all,  who  really  want  to  be  relieved  from  the 
fewer  both  of  secret  and  of  visible  iniquity  ?  I  demand 
tMMtbiog  more  than  the  homage  you  have  rendered  to 
ihe  pleasantness  of  the  voice  that  has  been  sounding  in 
ysor  hearing.    What  I  have  now  to  urge  upon  yon,  is 
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the  bidding  of  the  voice^  to  read,  and  to  reform  and  to  pray, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  make  your  consistent  step  from  the  eleva- 
tions of  philosophy,  to  all  those  exercises,  whether^of  doing 
or  of  believing,  which  mark  the  conduct  of  the  earnest,  and 
the  devoted,  and  the  subdued,  and  the  aspiring  Christian. 
This  brings  under  our  view  a  most  deeply  interesting 
exhibition  of  human  nature,  which  may  often  be  witness- 
ed among  the  cultivated  orders  of  society.     When  a  teach- 
er of  Christianity  addresses  himself  to  that  principle  of  1 
justice  within  us,  in  virtue  of  which  we  feel  the  anthority    { 
of  Ood  to  be  a  prerogative  which   righteously  belongs  to 
him,  he  is  then  speaking  the  appropriate  langtmge  of  r^ 
ligion,  and  is  advancing  its  naked  and  appropriate  claim 
over  the  obedience  of  mankind.     He  Is  then  urging  that 
pertinent  and  powerful  consideration,  upon  which  alone 
he  can  never  hope  to  obtain  the  ascendency  of  a  practical  ' 
influence  over  the  purposes  and  the  conduct  of  human  beings. 
It  is  only  by  insisting  on  the  moral  claim  ofGk)d  to  aright 
of  government  over  his  creatures,  that  he  can  cany  their  ] 
loyal  subordination  to  the  will  of  God.     Let  him  keep  by 
this  single  argument,  and  urge  it  upon  the  conscience,  and 
then,  without  any  of  the  other  accompaniments  of  what  ii 
called  christian  oratory,  he  may  bring  convincingly  home 
upon  his  hearers  all  the  varieties  of  christian  doctrine. 
He  may  establish  within  their  minds  the  dominion  of  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament    He 
may,  by  carrying  out  this  principle  of  God's  anthority  into 
all  its  applications,  convince  them  of  sin.     He  may  lead 
them  to  compare  the  loftiness  and  spirituality  of  his  laWy 
with  the  habitual  obstinacy  of  their  own  worldly  affections. 
He  may  awaken  them  to  the  need  of  a  Savioar.     He  naj 
urge  them  to  a  faithful  and  submissive  perusal  of  Skid's 
own  communication.     He  may  thence  press  npom  then 
the  truth  and  the  immutability  of  their  Sovereign.    He 
may  work  in  their  hearts  an  impression  of  tliis  am^fio 
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s&yiDg^  that  God  is  not  to  be  mocked — that  his  law  mast 
be  upheld  in  all  the  significancy  of  its  proclamations — 
and.  that  either  its  severities  must  be  discharged  upon  the 
guilty,  or  in  some  other  way  an  adequate  provision  be 
found  for  its  outraged  dignity,  and  its  violated  sanctions. 
Thus  may  he  lead  them  to  flee  for  refbge  to  the  blood  of 
the  atonement.  And  he  may  further  urge  upon  his  hear- 
ers, how,  such  is  the  enormity  of  sin,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  found  an  expiation  for  it ;  how  its  power  and  its 
existence  must  be  eradicated  from  the  hearts  of  all,  who 
are  to  spend  their  eternity  in  the  mansions  of  the  celes- 
tial ;  how,  for  this  purpose,  an  expedient  is  made  known 
to  ns  in  the  New  Testament ;  how  a  process  must  be  de- 
scribed  upon  earth,  to  which  there  is  given  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  sanctificatiou  ;  how,  at  the  very  commence* 
Bent  of  every  true  course  of  discipleship,  this  process  is 
entered  upon  with  a  purpose  in  the  mind  of  forsaking  all ; 
how  nothing  short  of  a  single  devotedness  to  the  will  of 
God,  will  ever  carry  us  forward  through  the  successive 
y  stages  of  this  holy  and  elevated  career ;  how,  to  help  the 
.  infinnities  of  our  nature,  the  Spirit  is  ever  in  readiness  to 
«  be  given  to  those  who  ask  it ;  and  that  thus  the  life  of 
every  Christian  becomes  a  life  of  entire  dedication  to  Him 
who  died  for  us — a  life  6f  prayer,  and  vigilance,  and  close 
dependance  on  the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  as  the  infallible 
result  of  the  plain  but  powerful  and  peculiar  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  a  life  of  vigorous  unwearied  activity  in  the  do- 
mg  of  all  the  commandments. 

Now,  this  I  would  call  the  essential  business  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  its  naked  and 
onassociated  simplicity.     In  the  work  of  urging  it,  nothing 
Aore  might  have  been  done,  than  to  present  certain  views, 
'  which  may  come  with  as  great  clearness,  and  freshness,  and 
•  take  as  full  possession  of  the  mind  of  a  peasant,  as  of 
'<  the  mind  of  a  philosopher.    There  is  a  sense  of  God^ 
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mod  of  the  rightfal  alle^ance  that  is- due  to  him.  There 
are  plain  and  practical  appeals  to  the  conscience.  Thef6 
is  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  law  which  proposes  to  take  the  heart  under  lis 
obedience.  There  is  the  inward  discernment  of  its  cold- 
Bess  about  GU>d ;  of  its  unconcern  about  the  matters  of 
duty  and  of  eternity  ;  of  its  devotion  to  the  forbidden  ob- 
jects of  sense ;  of  its  constant  tendency  to  nourish  within 
its  own  receptacles^  the  very  element  and  principle  of  re* 
bellion^  and  in  virtue  of  this,  to  send  forth  the  stream  of 
an  hourly  and  accumulating  disobedience  over  those  doingi 
of  the  outer  man^  which  make  up  his  visible  history  in  Am 
world.  There  is  such  an  earnest  and  overpowerii^  im- 
pression of  all  this^  as  will  fix  a  man  down  to  the  siB|^ 
object  of  deliverance ;  as  will  make  him  aWake  only  to 
those  realities  which  have  a  significant  and  substantial 
bearing  on  the  case  that  engrosses  him ;  as  will  teach  Mm 
to  nauseate  all  the  impertinences  i>f  tasteful  and  ambitioas 
description ;  as  will  attach  him  to  the  truth  in  its  Mipli- 
city ;  as  will  fasten  his  every  regard  upon  the  Bibkf 
where,  if  he  persevere  in  the  work  of  honest  inquiry^  he 
will  soon  be  made  to  perceive  the  accordancy  between  its 
statements,  and  aH  those  movements  oi  fear,  or  guilty  or 
deeply-felt  necessity,  or  conscidus  darkness,  stupidityi 
and  unconcern  about  the  matters  of  salvation,  which  pass 
within  his  own  bosom  ;  in  a  word,  as  will  endear  him  to 
that  plainness  of  speech,  by  which  his  own  experience  is 
set  evidently  before  him,  and  that  plain  phraseology  of 
scripture,  which  is  best  fitted  to  bring  home  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  in  all  the  truth  and  in  all  the 
preciousness  of  its  applications. 

Now,  the  whole  of  this  work  may  be  going  cm,  and 
that  too  in  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  manner,  withooi 
so  much  as  one  particle  of  incense  being  offered  to  any  oC 
the   subordinate  principles  of  the  human  coutitatio^. 
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There  may  be  do  fascinations  of  style.  There  may  be 
BO  magnificence  of  description.  There  nmy  be  no  poig^ 
nancy  of  acnte  and  irresistible  argument  There,  may  be 
a  riveted  attention  on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  Spirit  of 
£k»d  hath  awakened  to^  seriousness  about  the  plain  and 
affecting  realities  of  conversion.  Their  conscience  may 
be  stricken^  and  their  appetite  be  excited  for  a&  actual 
settlement  of  mind  on  ttiose  points  about  which  they  fed 
restless  and  unconfirmed.  Such  as  these  are  vastly  toe 
much  engrossed  with  the  exigencies  of  their  condition,  to 
be  repelled  by  the  homeliness  of  unadorned  trath*  And 
thus  it  iS|  that  while  the  loveliness  of  the  song  .has  done 
so  little  in  helping  on  the  infiu^nces  of  the  gospel,  our 
men  of  simplicity  and  prayer  have  done  so  much  for  it 
With  a  deep  and  earnest  impression  of  the  truth  them- 
selves,  they  have  made  manifest  that  truth  to  the  con- 
sciences  of  others.  Missionaries  have  gone  forth  with  no 
other  preparation  than  the  simple  Word  of  the  Testimony 
•-4Uid  thousands  have  owned  its  power,  by  being  both  the 
hearers  of  the  word  and  the  doers  of  it  also.  They  have 
g^ven  us  the  experiment  in  a  state  of  unmingled  simplici- 
ty ;  and  we  learn,  from  the  success  of  their  noble  exam- 
ple, that  without  any  one  human  expedient  to  charm  the 
ear,  the  heart  may,  by  the  naked  instrumentality  of  the 
Word  of  Gk>d,  urged  with  plainness  on  those  who  feel  its 
deceit. and  its  worthlessness,  be  charmed  to  an  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  the  revealed  way  of  God,  and  have  impres- 
sed upon  it  the  genuine  stamp  and  character  of  godliness. 
Could  the  sense  of  what  is  due  to  Gk>d,  be  effectually 
atinred  up  within  the  human  bosom,  it  would  lead  to  a 
practical  carrying  of  all  the  lessons  of  Christianity.  Now, 
tD  awaken  this  moral  sense,  there  are  certain  simple  rela- 
tioiis  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  which  must 
be  clearly  apprehended^  and  manifested  with  power  unto 
the  eooseience.     We  believe,  that  however  much  philos- 
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ophers  may  talk  about  the'  comparative  ease  of  forming 
those  conceptions  which  are  simple^  they  will^  if  in  good 
earnest  after  a  right  footing  with  God,  soon  discover  ia 
their  own  minds,  all  that  darkness  and  incapacity  abont 
spiritual  things,  which  are  so  broadly  announced  to  as  ii 
the  New  Testament.  And,  oh  !  it  fs  a  deeply  interesting 
spectacle,  to  behold  a  man,  who  can  take  a  masterly  and 
commanding  survey  over  the  field  of  some  human  specula- 
tion, who  can  clear  his  discriminated  way  through  all  thi 
tarns  and  ingenuities  of  some  human  argument,  who  by 
the  march  of  a  mighty  and  resistless  demonstration,  caa 
scale  with  assured  footstep  the  sublimities  of  science, 
*  and  from  his  firm  stand  .on  the  eminence  he  has  won,  eafr 
descry  some  wondrous  range  of  natural  or  intellectual 
truth  spread  out  in  subordination  before  him  : — and  yet. 
this  very  man  may,  in  reference  to  the  moral  and  authon- 
tative  claims  of  the  Godhead,  be  in  a  state  of  utter  apatlqr 
and  blindness !  All  his  attempts,  either  at  the  spiritoal 
discernment,  or  the  practical  impression  of  this  doctrine, 
may  be  arrested  and  bafiled  by  the  weight  of  some  great  ; 
inexplicable  impotency.  A  man  of  homely  talents,-  and 
still  homlier  education,  may  sec  what  he  cannot >ee,  and 
feel  what  he  cannot  feel ;  and  wise  and  prudent  as  he  is, 
there  may  lie  the  barrier  of  an  obstinate  and  impenetrap 
blc  concealment,  between  his  accomplished  mind,  and 
those  things  which  are  revealed  unto  babes. 

But  while  his  mind  is  thus  utterly  devoid  of  what 
may  be  called  the  main  or  elemental  principle  of  theoU. 
ogy,  he  may  have  a  far  quicker  apprehension,  and  have' 
his  taste  and  his  feelings  much  more  powerfully  inter*. 
esCed,  than  the  simple  Christian  who  is  beside  him,- by 
what  may  be  called  the  circumstantials  of  theelogjr^ 
He  can  throw  a  wider  and  more  rapid  glance  over  the!  . 
magnitudes  of  creation.  He  can  be  more  delicately  attvt> 
to  the  beauties  and  the  sublimities  which  abound  ii 
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(e  eaDy  when  the  idea  of  a  presiding  God  is  suggested 
hiniy  have  a  more  kindling  sense  of  his  natural  ma- 
Btj,  and  be  able^  both  in  imagination  and  in  words,  to 
rroond  the  throne  of  the  Divinity  by  the  blazonry  of 
ore  great,  and  splendid,  and  elevating  images.  And 
sty  with  all  those  powers  of  conception  which  he  does 
180689,  he  may  not  possess  that  on  which  practical 
bristianity  hinges.  The  moral  relation  between  him 
id  God,  may  neither  be  effectively  perceived,  nor  faith* 
lly  proceeded  on«  Conscience  may  be  in  a  state  of  the 
ost  entire  dormancy,  and  the  man  be  regaling  himself 
Ith  the  magnificence  of  God,  while  he  neither  loves 
od,  nor  believes  God,  nor  obeys  God* 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  much  effect  and 
mplicity  go  together  in  the  annals  of  Moravianism* 
*he  men  of  this  truly  interesting  denomination,  address 
lemselves  exclusively  to  that  principle  of  our  nature,  on 
hich  the  proper  influence  of  Christianity  turns.  Or,  in 
iher  words,  they  take  up  the  subject  of  the  gospel  mes- 
ig^  that  message  devised  by  him  who  knew  what  was 
1  man,  and  who,  therefore,  knew  how  to  make  the  right 
nd  the  suitable  application  to  man. — ^They  urge  the  plain 
rord  of  the  Testimony ;  and  they  pray  for  a  blessing 
rom  on  high ;  and  that  thick  impalpable  veil,  by  which 
be  god  of  this  world  blinds  the  hearts  of  men  who  l>e- 
ieve  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ 
ihould  enter  into  them-r- that  veil,  which  no  power  of 
ihilosophy  can  draw  aside,  gives  way  to  the  demonstra- 
ion  of  the  Spirit ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  a  clear  perception 
tf  scriptural  truth,  and  all  the  freshness  and  permanency 
if  its  moral  influences,  are  to  be  met  with  among  men  who 
lave  jnst  emerged  from  the  rudest  and  the  grossest  bar- 
Hurity. — ^Oh !  when  one  looks  at  the  number  and  the 
jreatoess  of  their  achievements ;  when  he  thinks  of  the 
haage  they  have  made  on  materials  so  coarse  and  so  nn> 
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promising ;  when  he  eyes  the  villages  they  have  formed  $ 
and  around  the  whole  of  that  engaging  perspective  bf 
which  they  have  chequered  and  relieved  the  grim  -soli* 
tude  of  the  desert,  he  witnesses  the  love,  and  listeiu  to 
the  piety  of  reclaimed  savages  ; — who  would  not  long  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  charm  by  which  they  have  wrongU 
this  wondrous  transformation — who  would  not  willinf^ 
exchange  for  it  all  the  parade  of  human  eloqnenee^  and 
all  the  confidence  of  human  argument — and  for  the  wii« 
dom  of  winning  souls^  who  is  there  that  would  not  rejoiea 
fo  throw  the  loveliness  of  the  song,  and  all  the  insignJL 
eancy  of  its  passing  fascinations,  away  from  him  ? 

And  yet  it  is  right  tliat  every  cavil  against  Chriatianitj 
should  be  met,  and  every  argument  for  it  be  exhibited, 
and  all  the  graces  and  sublimities  of  its  doctrine  be  held 
out  to  their  merited  admiration.     And  if  it  be  true,  at  it 
eertainly  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  process,  i 
man  may  be  carried  rejoicingly  along  from  the  mere  in- 
dulgence of  his  taste,  and  the  mere  play  and  exereise  of 
his  understanding ;   while  conscience  is  untouched,  aqi 
the  supremacy  of  moral  claims  upon  the  heart  and  the 
conduct  is  practically  disowned  by  him — ^it  is  farther  S 
right  tliat  this  should  be  adverted  to ;   and  that  such  i  ^ 
melancholy  unhingement  in  the  constitution  of  man  ebooM  ^ 
be  fully  laid  open  ;   and  that  he  should  be  driven  out  sf 
the  seductive  complacency  which  he  is  so  apt  to  cherisk^    ; 
"inerely  because  he  delights  in  the  loveliness  of  the  song;   . 
and  that  he  should  be  ui^d  with  the  imperiousness  ctf  • 
demand  which  still  remains  unsatisfied,  to  tarn  him  frM 
the  corrupt  indifference  of  nature,  and  to  become  person* 
ally  a  religious  man  ;  and  that  he  should  be  assared-how  j 
all  the  gratification  he  felt  in  listening  to  the  word  whiek  j 
respected  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  will  be  of  no  avul,  unksi 
that  kingdom  come  to  himself  in  power — ^that  it  will  obI|| 
go  to  heighten  the  perversity  of  his  cliaracter  ■  that  il  v3 
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tot  extenoate  his  real  and  practical  ungodliness,  but  will 
fine  most  fearfully  to  aggravate  the  condemnatioD  of  it. 
With  a  religion  so  argumentable  as  ours,  it  may  be 
lay  to  gather  out  of  it  a  feast  for  the  human  understand- 
1^  With  a  religion  so  magnificent  as  ours,  it  may  be 
1^  to  gather  out  of  it  a  feast  for  the  human  imagination, 
iolwith  a  religion  so  humbling,  and  so  strict,  and  so 
liritaal,  it  is  not  easy  to  mortify  the  pride  ;  or  to  quell 
IB  strong  enmity  of  nature ;  or  to  arrest  the  currency  of 
le  affections ;  or  to  turn  the  constitutional  habits  ;  or  to 
Bur  a  new  complexion  over  the  moral  history ;  or  to 
em  the  domineering  influence  of  things  seen  and  things 
Miaible ;  or  to  invest  faith  with  a  practical  supremacy  ; 
?  to  give  its  objects  such  a  vivacity  of  influence  as  shall 
rerpower  the  near  and  the  hourly  impressions,  that  are 
rer  emanating  upon  man  from  a  seducing  world.  It  is 
Bre  that  man  feels  himself  treading  upon  the  limit  of  his 
dplessness.  It  is  here  that  he  sees  where  the  strength 
r  nature  ends ;  and  the  power  of  grace  must  either  be 
st  forth,  or  leave  him  to  grope  his  darkling  way,  without 
Be  inch  of  progress  towards  the  life  and  the  substance  of 
thristianity.  It  is  here  that  a  barrier  rises  on  the  con- 
splation  of  the  inqnirer-^the  barrier  of  separation  be- 
leen  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual,  and  on  which  he  may 
lly  waste  the  every  energy  which  belongs  to  him,  in  the 
Bterprise  of  surmounting  it.  It  is  here,  that  after  having 
ralked  the  round  of  nature's  acquisitions,  and  lavished 
pon  the  truth  of  all  his  ingenuities,  and  surveyed  it  in  its 
very  palpable  character  of  grace  and  majesty ;  he  will 
SIX  feel  himself  on  a  level  with  the  simplest  and  most 
Btntored  of  the  species.  He  needs  the  power  of  a  living 
umifestation.  He  needs  the  anointing  which  remaineth. 
le  needs  that  which  fixes  and  perpetuates  a  stable  revo- 
ition  upon  the  character,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
I  advanced  from  the  state  of  one  who  bears,  and  is  de* 
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lighted,  to  the  state  of  one  who  hears,  and  is  a  doer.  Ob! 
how  strikingly  is  the  experience  even  of  vigoroos  and  ae^ 
complished  nature  at' one  on  this^oint  with  the  annonnce- 
ments  of  revelation,  that  to  work  this  change,  there  mmt 
be  the  putting  forth  of  a  pecaliar  agency  ;  and  that  it  ii 
an  agency,  which,  withheld  from  the  exercise  of  loftiest 
talent,  is  often  brought  down  on  an  impressed  audience, 
through  the  humblest  of  all  instrumentality,  with  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  with  power. 

•  Think  it  not  enough,  that  you  carry  in  your  bosom  n 
expanding  sense  of  the  magnificence  of  creation.  Bui 
pray  for  a  subduing  sense  of  the  authority  of  the  Greater. 
Think  it  not  enough,  that  with  the  justness  of  a  philn- 
sophical  discernment,  you  have  traced  that  bonndal} 
which  hems  in  all  the  possibilities  of  human  attainment, 
and  have  found  that  all  beyond  it  is  a  dark  and  fatboa- 
less  unknown.  But  let  this  modesty  of  science  be  eanM, 
as  in  consistency  it  ought,  to  the  question  of  revelati0% 
and  let  all  the  antipathies  of  nature  be  schooled  to  acqui- 
escence in  the  authentic  testimonies  of  the  Bible,  TbariL 
it  not  enough  that  you  have  looked  with  sensibility  uri 
wonder  at  the  representation  of  God  throned  in  immensity, 
yet  combining  with  the  vastness  of  his  entire  snperintei- 
dence,  a  most  thorough  inspection  into  all  the  minate  wSA 
countless  diversities  of  existence.  Think  of  yonr  owli 
heart  as  one  of  these  diversities  {  and  that  he  ponders  all 
its  tendencies  $  and  has  an  eye  upon  all  its  movemeDti; 
and  marks  all  its  waywardness ;  and,  God  of  judgmelt 
as  he  is,  records  its  every  secret,  and  its  every  sin^  in  the 
,book  of  bis  remembrance.  Think  it  not  enough,  that  yos 
have  been  led  to  associate  a  grandeur  with  the  salvatiot 
of  the  New  Testament,  when  made  to  understand  that  H 
draws  upon  it  the  regards  of  an  arrested  universe.  How 
is  it  arresting  your  own  mind  ?  What  has  been  the  ean- 
estncss  of  your  personal  regards  towards  it  ?    And  tell 
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Wf  if  all  its  faith,  and  all  its  repentancey  and  all  its  holi- 
BSft  are  not  disowned  by  you  ?  Think  it  not  enough, 
mt  you  have  felt  a  sentimental  charm  when  angels  were 
ietnred  to  your  fancy  as  beckoning  you  to  their  mansions, 
id  anxiously  looking  to  the  every  symptom  of  your  grace 
id  reformation.  Oh !  be  constrained  by  the  power  of 
11  ibis  tenderness,  and  yield  yourselves  up  in  a  practi- 
il  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord  God  merciful  and 
raeious.  Think  il  not  enough  that  you  have  shared  for 
moment  in  the  deep  and  busy  interest  of  that  arduous 
Miflict  which  is  now  going  on  for  a  moral  ascendency 
wt  the  species.  Bemember  that  the  conflict  is  for  each. 
I  yon  individually  ;  and  let  this  alarm  you  into  a  watch- 
Uness  against  the  power  of  every  temptation,  and  a 
leaving  dependance  upon  him  through  whom  alone  you 
rill  be  more  than  conquerors.  Above  all,  forget  not,  that 
rjnle  you  only  hear  and  are  delighted,  you  are  still  on- 
br  nature's  powerlessness,  and  nature's  condemnation — 
od  that  the  foundation  is  not  laid,  the  mighty  and  essen- 
iftl  change  is  not  accomplished,  the  transition  from  death 
Bto  life  is  not  undergone,  the  saving  faith  is  not  formed, 
ior  the  passage  taken  from  darkness  to  the  marvellous 
i|^t  of  the  gospel,  till  you  ^re  both  be«irers  of  the  word 
■d  doers  also.  ^^  For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word  and 
tot  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural 
ice  in  a  glass  ;  for  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his 
ray^  and  straightway  forgettetb  what  manner  of  man  he 
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The  writer  of  these  Discourses  has  drawn  up  the  folioving 
compilation  of  passages  from  Scripture,  as  serving  to  illustrate 
or  to  confirm  the  leading  arguments  which  have  been  emplojed 
in  each  separate  division  of  his  subject. 


DISCOURSE  L 

In  the  lie|finin|^  God  •reated  the  heaven  and  the  earth.    Cka.  i.  !• 

tbni  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  hoat  of 
Gen.  ii.  1. 

Behold  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  III 
earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  is.    Dent.  x.  14. 

There  is  none  like  nnto  the  God  of  Jeshamn,  who  rideth  «poB  the  bUMi 
in  thy  help,  and  in  his  ezcellencj  on  the  sky.    Dent  zxziii.  S6. 

And  Hesekiah  prayed  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  Israsit 
which  dwellest  between  the  chembinis,  thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alooe,  of  tl 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.    S  KSagt  six*  U" 

For  all  the  gods  of  the  people  are  Idols ;  but  the  Lord  made  the  facaw 
1  Chrooiclei  xvi.  26. 

Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone;  thou  hast  made  Heaven,  the  heavai  d 
heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  tlM  aeii 
and  all  tljat  is  therein  ;  and  thou  preservest  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  beavM 
worshippeth  thee.     Nehemiah  ijL,  6. 

Which  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  tfai^ 
sea  ;  which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  (h9 
sooth.    Job  ix.  8,  9. 

He  slrctcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  haofeth  the.eaith 
upon  nothing.    Job  xxvi.  7. 
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By  hifl  ipirit  be  hath  garniihed  the  heaTCos,    Job  xzTi.  13« 

The  heaveoB  declare  the  glorj  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  showetb  hit 
ndj-woric.    Psalm  xiz.  1. 

Bj  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heaYent  made ;  and  all  the  hoit  of  tbe9 
the  breath  of  hit  mouth.    Pialm  zzziii.  6. 

Of  old  halt  thoQ  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heaveni  are  tbt 
fk  of  thy  handt.    Psalm  cii.  25. 

Who  corefest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ;  who  stretchest  oiit  the 
ifens  like  a  curtain.    Psalm  cIt.  2. 

He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons;  the  ton  knoweth  hJM  g<»Bg  down, 
fefan  civ.  19. 

Too  are  blessed  of  the  Lord  which  made  heaTen  and  earth.  The  beayeiit 
en  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord^s ;  but  the  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
SD.    Psalm  czv.  15,  16. 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  earth.  Psalm 
ii.S. 

Oor  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and.  earth.    Psalm 

BV.  8« 

The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  bless  thee  out  of  Zion.  Psalm 
xxiv.  3. 

Which  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  seai  and  all  that  therein  is.  Ps.  czlvi.  6. 

The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth ;  by  understanding  hath  he 
iiblished  the  heavens.    Prov.  iii.  19. 

Wbo  bath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out 
iftn  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and 
igfaed  the  mountains  in  a  scale,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.    Isa.  zl.  1^ 

It  is  be  that  sitteth  apon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
las  grasshoppers ;  that  stretcheth  out  the  heaveii  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadetk 
m  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.    Isa.  zl.  22. 

TIWi  saith  God  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them 
I  he  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it;  he  that 
ll^  breath  wito  the  people  vpoa  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein.  Isa< 
L5. 

Thss  laith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the 
lb,  I  am  the  Lord  that  msdketh  all  things ;  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens 
is;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself.    Isa^  zliv.  24. 

I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it ;  I,  even  my  hands^  have 
ilebed  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded.    Isa.  zlv.  12. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens^  God  himself  that  formed 
earth  and  made  it,  he  hath  established  it,  he  created  it  not  in  vaini  he  formed 
I  be  inhabited.     Isa.  zlv.  18. 

Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  my  right  hand 
h  spanned  the  heavens ;  when  I  call  unto  them,  they  stand  up  together.  Isa. 
iii.  13. 

He  bath  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath  established  the  world  by  his 
Mssi,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion.    Jer.  z.  12. 

Ah  Lord  God !   behold,  thoo  hast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy 
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great  power  and  stretched  out  arm,  and  there  ii  nothiog  too  baid  Ibf  tiiee.  Jet. 
xxzii.  17. 

He  hath  made  the  earth  bj  his  power,  be  hath  established  the  worid  by  hb 
wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  oat  the  hearen  bjihis  nnderstaiidiiig.    Jer.  K.  15. 

It  is  he  that  buildeth  his  stories  in  the  heayen,  and  hath  foonded  bit  Croepia 
the  earth ;  be  that  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  pomreth  them  out  vpoa 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  is  his  name.     Amos  ix.  6. 

We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  yoa,  and  preach  oito  jo«,  that  je 
should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  wiiich  made  beavea,  sad 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein.    Acts  xiv.  15. 

•Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hatb  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.    Heb.  i.  2. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  begioniog  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  aid  die 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thine  hands.     Heb.  i.  10. 

Through  faith,  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  wofd  of 
God.    Heb.  xi.  3. 
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The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  things  which  are 
Revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  forever,  that  we  may  do  all  tba 
words  of  this  law.    Deut.  xzix.  29. 

I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause ;  Wfai^ 
doeth  great  things  and  unsearchable ;  marvellous  things  without  number.  Job 
V.  8,  9. 

Which  do^th  great  things  past  finding  out ;  yea,  and  wonders  withootmiB- 
ber.    Job  ix.  10. 

Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God .'  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?    Job  xi.  7. 

Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God  ?  and  dost  thou  restrain  wisdom  to  thy- 
self?   Job  XV.  8. 

Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  f 
but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  f    Job  xxvi.  14. 

Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not ;  neither  can  the  number  of 
his  years  be  searched  out.    Job  xxxvi.  26. 

God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice ;  great  things  doeth  be,  which 
we  cannot  comprehend.    Job  xxxvii.  5. 

Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out ;  he  is  excellent  in  power, 
and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice.    Job  xxxvii.  23. 

Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps 
are  not  known.    Psalm  Ixxvii.  19. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised ;  and  his  greatness  is  unsearch* 
ablfr.    Psalm  cxk.  3. 
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Wmwf  thMigMi an aot  your  thougtita,  MitlMr  vf  yoir  vtyi nj  waji, 

ihm  Loid.    For  at  the  beaveui  are  higher  than  (he  earth*  to  are  aj  waja 
tfaaa  joar  waji,  and  my  thoaghti  than  your  thoaghte.    Isa.  hr.  8,  9. 

Verily  I  say  into  yoa,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  at  little  chil- 

ye  tbaliaot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Matth.  xviii.  3. 

Var^y  I  eay  apto  yon,  whotoever  ihall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God,  ai 
a  little  childt  fhall  in  no  wise  enter  therein,    Luke  xviii.  17. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how 
awearchahle  are  his  jodgipents,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath 
kaowBtbe  vindofthelrord?  Or  who  hath  been  his  coonseUor  ?  Rom*  xi.  33, 34* 

Let  BO  man  deceive  himself.  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  ia 
fliis  world,  let  hij|»  become  a  Ibol,  that  he  mi^  be  wise.    1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

For  if  aaym  thinketh  hiqsself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiv- 
dh  himself.    Gal.  vi.  3. 

Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  d^dt,  after  the 
tnditioo  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.  Col.  ii.  8. 

O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane 
ltd  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  caUe<|.    1  Tim*  vi,  20* 
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BotwiU  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  Behold  the  heaven,  and  the 
ilfiKmt  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have 
biilded?  Tet  have  thou  respect  unto  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  his  sup- 
plicatioo,  O  Lord  my  God,  to  hearken  unto  the  cry  and  to  the  prayer  which  thy 
servant  prayeth  before  thee  to-day.  That  thine  eyes  may  be  open  toward  this 
Immsw  night  and  day,  even  towards  the  place  of  which  thou  hast  said,  My  name 
AaO  be  there ;  that  thou  mayest  hearken  unto  the  prayer  which  thy  servant 
ihall  make  towards  this  place.     1  Kings  viii.  27,  28,  29. 

For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven. 
Job  xxriii.  24. 

For  bis  eyes  are  apoa  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  his  goings.  Job 
xniT.  21. 

Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the  lowly.  Psalm 
vuxvm*  o. 

O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me.  Thou  knowett  my  down- 
atting  and  mine  up-rising :  thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  com- 
lasseth  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  nj  tongue,  but  lo,  O  Lord !  thou  knowest  it  al to- 
ll^. Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 
Bach  knowledge  is  too  wonderiul  forme;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
Whitfaer  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  r 
^nlacxzzix.  1-7. 
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How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  uoto  me,  O  God  I  how  grtat  is  lbs 
f  um  of  them !  If  I  should  count  them,  thej  are  more  io  number  than  the  sand : 
when  I  awake  I  am  still  with  the. — ^Psalm  cxxjiix.  17,  18. 

The  ejres  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Prov.  XV.  3. 

Can  anj  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?   saith  the ' 
Lord  :  do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  f  saith  the  Lord.    Jer.  zxiii.  24. 

Behold  the  fouls  of  the  air ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  bams;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  mach 
better  than  they  ?  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  f  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field  how  they  grow  ^  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  And  yet  I  say 
unto  you.  That  even  Solomon,  in  oil  his  glory,  was  ool  arrayed  like  one  of  ^)iese. 
'Wherefore  if  God  so  clotlie  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-mor- 
row is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith? 
Matt.  vi.  26, 28,  29,  30. 

But  the  f  ery  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.    Matth.  z.  30. 

Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Heb, 
17.  13. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 

And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reached  to  heaven  *,  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on 
it.    Geo.  xzviii.  12. 

For  a  thousand  jears  in  thy  sight,  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and 
as  a  watch  in  the  night.     Psalm  zc.  4. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath  ;  for  the 
heaveoi  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  waz  old  like  a  gar* 
ment,  and  the^  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner ;  but  my  sahratioB 
shall  be  forever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be  abolished.    Isa.  li.  6. 

For  the  Son  of  Mao  shall  copoe  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels; 
and  then  he  shall  reward  every  mati  according  to  his  works.     Matth.  zvi.  27. 

When  the  Son  of  Mao  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.     Matth.  zzv.  31. 

Also,  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the 
Son  of  Mao  al|o  confess  before  the  angels  of  God.  But  he  that  denieth  me  be- 
fore men,  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.     Luke  xii.  8,  9. 

And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  ye  shall  see 
heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
Man.    John  i.  51. 

We  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  1  Cor. 
\y,  9. 

Wherefore  God  ajso  hath  highljf  exalted  him,  and  given  hi|a  a  inupe  tHuch 
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k  above  trerj  ilame.  That  at  the  name  of  jetos  every  knee  ihoakl  bow,  of 
tiiiop  in  heavea  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  undeir  the  earth  ;  and  tliat  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Crod  the  Father. 
PfaU.  u.  9,  10)  11. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels* 
t  Thess.  i.  7.  ' 

And  without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentilei^ 
Mieved  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory.     1  Tim.  iii.  16^ 

I  charge  th^e  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels, 
ftat  thou  observe  these  things.     1  Tim.  v.  21. 

And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  tlie  first-begotten  into  the  worid,  be  saithf 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.    Heb.  i.  6. 

Bat  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  uoto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumei able  company  of  angels,  To  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God 
the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  the 
Bsdiator  of  the  new  covenant.     Hebrews  xii.  22,  23^  24. 

But,  belovedi  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  yean,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not 
ilack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness  ;  but  is  long-suffer- 
ing; to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up. 
2  Peter  iii.  8,  9,  10. 

And  the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth,  lifted  up 
lus  hand  to  heaven.  And  sware  by  him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever,  who  created 
be&Ten  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  earth  and  the  things  that  therein 
are,  and  the  sea  and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that  there  should  be  time  no 
looger.     Rev.  x.  5,  6. 

And  the  third  angel  followed  them,<«ayiog  with  a  loud  voicO)  If  any  man 
wonbip  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead  or  in  hia 
hand,  The  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured 
oat  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented 
with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  Lamb.     Rev.  ziv.  9,  10. 

And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
Ihe  earth  and  the  heaven  fied  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them- 
Her.  zx.  )1.  -^Bhk 
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And  Nathan  departed  unto  his  house  ;  aod  the  Lord  struck  the  child  tiiif 
tJriah^s  wife  bare  unto  David,  aod  it  was  Terj  sick*  David,  therefore,  beioU||iit 
God  for  the  child :  and  David  fasted  and  went  in  and  lay  all  night  upon  the 
earth.  And  the  elders  of  his  house  arose,  and  went  to  him,  to  raise  him  «p  from 
tin  earth ;  but  he  would  not  neither  did  he  eat  bread  with  them.  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  seventh  daj,  that  the  child  died.  And  the  servants  of  David 
H^ared  to  tell  him  that  the  child  was  dead ;  for  they  said,  Behold,  while  the  child 
was  yet  alive,  we  spake  unto  him,  and  he  would  not  hearken  onto  our  voioey 
kow  will  he  then  vex  himself,  if  we  tell  him  that  the  child  is  dead  ?  Bnt  when 
David  saw  that  his  servants  whispered,  David  perceived  that  the  child  was  dead; 
therefore  David  said  unto  his  servants.  Is  the  child  dead  ?  And  they  said,  he  is 
dead.  Then  David  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed  himeelf,  and 
changed  his  apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  worshipped :  tbei 
he  came  to  his  own  house :  and,  when  he  required,  they  set  bread  before  him 
and  he  did  eat.  Then  said  his  servants  unto  him.  What  thing  is  this  that  thoi 
hast  done  ?  Thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the  child  while  it  was  alive :  but  when 
the  child  was  dead,  thou  didst  rise  and  eat  bread.  And  he  said,  while  the  child 
was  yet  alive,  I^fasted  and  wept ;  for  I  said  who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be 
gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may  live  ?  But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  sIxMrid 
1  hai }  Can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  bht  he  ibaH  not  retam 
to  me.    2  Sam.  xii. — 15-— S3. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  de- 
Mvereth  them.    Psalm  xxxiv.  7. 

For  he  shall  give  his  apgels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  aU  thy  ways. 
Psalm  xci.  2. 

And  he  shall  send  his  angel*  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  they  shall 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  one  end  of  heaves  to  tbi 
other.    Matth.  xxiv.  31. 

Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  There  it  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  smner  that  repenteth.    Luke  xv^^  10. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation.    Heb.  i.  14. 
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Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  templed  of  flit 
devil.    Matth.  iv.  1. 

The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  an- 
gek,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  ail  things  that  ofiead^  umI  tbtfi 
which  ^  iniquity.    Matth.  xiii.  39, 41 . 
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Tbea  riimll  he  taj  abo  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  inm  tu^  je  can* 
ed,  into  everlastidg  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angeh.    Mattb.  zzr.  41* 

And  ID  the  ijnagogae  there  was  a  man  which  had  a  spirit  of  an  micleafli 
M,  aad  cried  oat  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Let  as  alone ;  what  have  wa  t» 
do  wilb  tliee,  tboa  Jesos  of  Nazareth  ?  art  thou  come  to  destroy  as  ?  I  know  tha# 
wkotbooart:  theHoIy  OneofOod.    Luke  iv.  33,  34. 

Those  by  the  way>aide  are  they  that  hear ;  then  cometh  the  devil  aad  tak^ 
eth  tway  the  word  oat  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved. 
\    Lab  viii.  12. 

Bat  he  knowing  their  thoughts,  said  onto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided 
I    tgnsl  itself  is  brought  to  desolation ;  and  a  house  divided  against  a  house,  fall* 
•ttk   If  salon  also  be  divided  against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?  tM^ 
(UK  ye  say  that  I  cast  out  devils  through  Beeliebub.    Lake  zi.  17, 18. 

Te  are  of  your  £Uher  ttie  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  yodr  father  ye  will  do ;  he 
fna  a  mardetar  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  ift 
Botrath  in  him.  Whe%he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own:  for  he  is  % 
Ku^and  the  father  of  it.    Johnviii.  44. 

And  sapper  being  ended*  (the  devil  having  now  put  into  the  heart  of  Judaa 
Ueiiiot,  Simon's  son,  to  betray  him.)    John  xiii.  2. 

Bat  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Shoit,  and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  f    Acts  v.  3. 

To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  torn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
pDaw  of  satao  anto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  an  inher* 
itiDce  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me.    Acts  zzvi.  18. 

Aad  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  satan  under  yoor  feet  shortly.  The  grace 
of  sur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.     Amen.    Rom.  xvi.  20. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  hit 
devices.    2  Cor.  ii.  11. 

la  whom  the  god  of  this  work!  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  beHeve 
lot,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God| 
ibosld  shine  unto  them.    2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of  thi^worid,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
citiklren  of  disobedience.    Eph.  ii.  2. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  deril.  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
priocipaUties,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worid, 
•gainst  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.    Eph.  vi.  11,  12. 

For  some  are  already  turned  aside  after  Satan.     1  Tim.  v.  15. 

Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
^iaielf  likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
^  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil.    Heb.  ii.  14. 
i  Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God.    Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 

homjon.    James  iv.l. 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
wilketh  about,  teekiog  whom  he  may  devour ;  Whom  resist,  steadfast  in  th« 
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faitby  knowio^  that  Uie  lame  afflictions  are  accomplislied  in  your  bceliiren  thai 
are  in  the  world.     1  Peter  v.  8,  9. 

He  that  committeth  sin,  is  of  the  devil ;  for  the  devil  siimetb  from  the  bo* 
ginning.  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destnif 
the  works  of  the  devil. 

In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ;  wbo- 
loever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  lovetfa  not  his  broth- 
er.    1  John  iii.  8, 10. 

Te  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  overcome  them  i  because  greatsrii 
he  thatb  in  yoa,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.     1  John  iv.  4. 

And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  babitiF 
tion,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  jodgmsoft 
of  the  great  day.    Jude  6. 

He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  I  w3 
sot  blot  oQt  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his  naaie  beta 
mj  Father,  and  before  his  angels.    Rev.  iii.  5.  ^ 

And  there  was  war  in  heaven ;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  (bl 
dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  And  prevailed  not;  neither  im 
their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  oat,  that 
old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  ;  he 
was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angeb  were  cast  out  with  him.  Therete 
rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  dVell  .in  them.  Wo  to  the  inhabiters  of  tlit  • 
earth  and  of  the  sea !  for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto  jou,  having  great  wnik^  | 
because  be  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.    Rev.  xii.  7, 8,  9, 12.  | 

And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devili  t^  ^ 
Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  And  when  the  thousand  years  aiesi*  .j 
pired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  tboB.  j 
was  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  s^d  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  propblt  ^ 
are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night,  forever  and  ever.    Rev.  xx.  2^  7,  I0r  ^ 
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Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  fril '. 
hken  him  to  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock :    And  the  rain  dr 
scended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon,  that  beoio^ 
and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.    And  every  one  that  btanib  ^ 
these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand ;   And  the  rain  descended  and  the 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell ;  and  great  wii 
the  fall  of  it.    Matt.  vii.  24—27. 

At  that  time,  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father!  Lordtf 
heaven  and  earth,  bucause  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pnkt^' 
and  hast  revealed  them  onto  babei.    Matth.  si.  25.  '"^ 
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ThMi  than  ye  begio  to  tay,  We  hare  eaten  and  drank  in  ihj  pretence,  and 
KM  hast  tau^t  in  oor  streets.  But  he  shall  say,  I  tell  yon,  I  know  yon  not 
rheace  ye  are  ;  depart  from  me  all  ye  workers  of  ioiqnity.    Luke  ziii.  S6,  S7. 

For  not  the  bearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  Qod,  bat  the  doers  of  the  law 
bn  be  justified.     Rom.  ii.  13.  t 

And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  yon,  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech 
xref  wisdom,  declaring  unto  yon  the  testimony  of  God.  For  I  determined  not 
to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cmcified.  And  mj 
tptsch  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man^s  wisdom,  bat  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in 
As  visdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  Now  we  have  received  not  the 
fiiitof  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  we  might  know  the 
fldsgs  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in 
ibs  words  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ; 
csBparing  spiritnal  things  with  spiritual.  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he 
hwv  them,  becaose  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  1  Cor.  ii.  1 , 2, 4, 5, 12, 13, 14. 

For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.     1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power.     1  Cor.  iv.  20. 

Forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ  minis- 
tend  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  not  in 
tobies  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  Not  that  we  are  snfBcient  of 
■Melves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves  ;  but  our  suflkiency  is  of  God ;  Who 
iho  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of 
ki  ipirit ;  for  the  letter  Idlleth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.    2  Cor.  iii.  3,  5, 6. 

That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  nnto 
ftn  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him ;  The  eyes  of 
pn  understanding  being  enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
kii  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints.  And 
Mitt  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according 
to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power.     £ph.  i.  17,  18,  19. 

And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  For  we 
^his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.     £ph.  ii.  1,  10. 

For  oor  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in 
Utt  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance.     1  Thes.  i.  5. 

Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  shoald  be  a  kind 
tf  frst-fraits  of  his  creatures. 

But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  yourselves. 
?« if  any  be  a  bearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  behold- 
^hb  natural  face  in  a  glass.  For  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his  way, 
M  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But  whoso  looketh 
Ms  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful 
Mier,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  tiiis  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed.  James  i. 
8^22—25. 

But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priestliood,  an  holy  nation,  a  pecu- 
ir  people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  has  called  yoa  out 
^darkneis  into  his  marvellous  light.     1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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But  ye  have  an  vnctioo  from  the  Holy  Que,  ind  ye  know  all  tfaiafi. 

Bat  the  anointiDg  which  je  have  receiyed  of  him  ahideth  in  yon ;  end 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  yon ;  hot  as  the  lame  anointing  teacbeth  yoe  ol 
thingtf  and  ii  troth,  and  ii  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  tangfat  yon,  ye  shall  tl 
in  him.    iJohn  ii.  20, 27. 
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SERMON. 


PSALM   XLI.  1* 

*^  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poot  f    the  Lord  will  deliver 

him  in  time  of  trouble'.^^ 

L  HERE  is  an  evident  want  of  congeniality  between 
the  wisdom  of  this  worlds  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Chris- 
tian.   The  term  ^^  wisdom/^  carries  my  reverence  along 
trkh  it.    It  brings  before  me  a  grave  and  respectable 
diaracter^  whose  rationality  predominiHes  over  the  infe- 
rior pflli|||>les  of  his  constitution^  and  to  whom  I  willingly 
yield  that  peculiar  homage  which  the  enlightened,  and  the 
judicious,  and  the  manly^  are  sure  to  exact  from  a  sur- 
loanding  neighbourhood.     Now,  so  long  as  this  wisdom 
Ims  for  its  object  some  secular  advantage,  I  yield  it  an 
miqualified  reverence.     It  is  a  reverence  which  all  un- 
derstand, and  all  sympathise  with.     If,  in  private  life,  a 
ttan  be  wise  in  the  management  of  his  farm,  or  his  for- 
tafie,  or  his  family ;  or  if,  in  public  life,  he  have  wisdom 
le  steer  an  empire  through  all  its  difficulties,  and  to  carry 
it  to  aggrandizement  and  renown — the  respect  which  I 
leel  for  such  wisdom  as  this,  is  most  cordial  and  entire, 
ttd  supported  by  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  aH 
^liom  I  call  to  attend  to  it. 

Let  me  now  suppose  that  this  wisdom  has  changed  its 
4)]eet — that  the  man  whom  I  am  representing  to  exem- 
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plify  this  respectable  attribute^  instead  of  being  wise  for 
time^  is  wise  for  eternity — that  be  labours  by  the  faith 
and  sanctification  of  the  gospel  for  unperisbable  bononift 
— that^  instead  of  listening  to  him  with  admiration  at  hi9 
sagacity,  as  he  talks  of  bosiness,  or  politics,  or  agrical- 
tare,  we  are  compelled  to  listen  to  him  talking  of  the 
hope  within  the  vail,  and  of  Christ  being  the  power  ti 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  unto  salvation.  What  be-^ 
eomes  of  your  respect  for  him  now  ?  Are  there  not  some 
of  you  who  are  quite  sensible  that  this  respect  is  greally 
impaired^  since  the  wisdom  of  the  man  has  taken  so  on- 
accountable  a  change  in  its  object  and  in  its  direction? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  world  feel  ao 
respect  at  all  for  a  wisdom  which  they  do  not  compr^ 
head.  They  may  love  the  innocence  of  a  decidedly  re- 
ligious character^  but  they  feel  no  sublime  or  command- 
ing  sentiment  of  veneration  for  its  wisdom.  All  the  traik 
of  the  BtUe,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  eternity,  will  not  ] 
ledeem  it  from  A  certain  degree  of  contemnL  Terw 
which  lower,  undervalue,  and  degrade^  su^estl|Aaelfef 
to  the  mind ;  and  strongly  dispose  it  to  throw  a  meai 
and  disagreeable  colouring  over  the  man  who,  sitting  loM  ' 
to  the  objects  of  the  world,  has  become  altogether  a  Chris* 
tian.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate ;  but  what  I  have  sett 
myself,  and  what  must  have  fallen  under  the  observalioa 
of  many  whom  I  address,  carry  in  them  the  testimoDy  rf 
experience  to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle,  ^*  that  the  tfaiagi  i 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  foolishness  to  the  natural  llBi%  ' 
neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are  spiritnally  dif* 
cemed.^^ 

Now,  what  I  have  said  of  the  respectable  attribnie  d  t 
wisdom,  is  applicable,  with  almost  no  variaticMi,  ton-  J 
other  attribute  of  the  human  character,  to  which  1  weald  ! 
assign  the  gentler  epithet  of  ^'  lovely. ''  The  attribate  to  ^ 
which  I  allude^  is  that  of  benevolence.    This  is  the  Imv^  ^ 
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iaa  of  every  poet's  song,  and  every  eloquent  and  interest* 
lug  enthasiast  gives  it  liis  testimony.  I  speak  not  of  the 
■ithasiasni  of  metliodists  and  devotees — I  speak  of  that 
Nithnsiasm  of  fine  sentiment  which  embellishes  the  pages 
if  elegant  literature,  and  is  addressed  to  all  her  siglung 
Hid  amiable  votaries,  in  the  various  forms  of  novel^  and 
poetry,  and  dramatic  entertainment.  You  would  think  if 
uy  thiag  could  bring  the  Christian  at  one  with  the  world 
•lound  him,  it  would  be  this  ;  and  that,  in  the  ardent  be- 
■eToleoce  which  figures  in  novels,  and  sparkles  in  poetry^ 
there  wopld  be  an  entire  congeniality  with  the  benevolence 
if  the  gospel.  I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  there 
IMver  existed  a  stronger  repulsion  between  two  contend* 
log  sentiments,  than  between  the  benevolence  of  the  Chrb- 
fian,  and  the  benevolence  which  is  the  theme  of  elegant 
litberatiire—that  the  one,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of 
iBare,  and  sensibilities,  and  interesting  cottages,  is  neither 
kit  nor  understood  by  the  Christian  as  such ;  and  the 
ether,  with  its  work  and  labours  of  )ove — ^its  enduring 
Jmrdness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christy  and  its  living, 
aot  to  itself,  but  to  the  will  of  Him  wbo  died  for  us,  and 
vbo  rose  again,  is  not  only  not  understood,  but  positively 
Moseated,  by  the  poetical  amateur. 

Bot  Uie  contrast  does  not  stop  here.  The  benevolence 
sf  the  gospel  is  not  only  at  antipodes  with  the  visionary 
sens  and  daoghters  of  poetry,  but  it  even  varies  in  some 
U  its  most  distinguishing  features  with  the  experimental 
benevolence  of  real  and  familiar  life.  The  fantastic  be- 
■evolence  of  poetry  is  now  indeed  pretty  well  exploded  ; 
and,  in  the  more  popular  works  of  the  age,  there  is  a  be- 
Mvolence  of  a  far  truer  and  more  substantial  kind  substi- 
lated  in  its  place — the  benevolence  which  you  meet  with 
aaM>og  men  of  business  and  observation — the  benevolence 
which  bustles  and  finds  employment  among  the  most  pub- 
lie  and  ovdinary  scenes^  and  which  seeks  for  objects,  not 
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where  the  flower  blows  loveliest^  and  the  stream^  wifli  itfif 
gentle  murmurs^  falls  sweetest  on  the  ear^  but  finds  them 
in  his  every  day  walks — goes  in  quest  of  them  throaglr 
the  heart  of  the  great  city^  and  is  not  afraid  to  meet  them 
in  its  most  putrid  lanes  and  loathsome  receptacles. 

/  N0W9  it  must  be  acknowledged^  that  this  benevolence 
is  of  a  far  more  respectable  kind  than  that  poetic  sensi- 
bility, which  is  of  no  use,  because  it  admits  of  no  ippli* 
cation.  Yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that,  respectable  as 
it  is,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Chris- 
tian,  and  is  at  variance,  in  some  of  its  most  capital  ingre- 
dients, with  the  morality  of  the  gospeL  It  is  well,  and 
very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  that  Christian  b  wanting 
to  the  will  of  his  master  who  refuses  to  share  and  go  along 
with  it.  The  Christian  will  do  all  this,  but  be  woull 
like  to  do  more  ;  and  it  is  at  the  precise  point  where  h6 
proposes  to  do  more,  that  he  finds  himself  abandoned  by 
the  cooperation  and  good  wishes  of  those  who  had  hith« 
ertb  supported  him.  The  Christian  goes  as  far  as  the 
votary  of  this  useful  benevolence,  but  then  he  would  like 
to  go  further,  and  this  is  the  point  at  which  he  is  mortified 
to  find  that  his  old  coadjutors  refuse  to  go  along  with 
him  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by  their  as« 
sistance,  he  has  their  contempt  and  their  ridicule  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  their  total  want  of  sympathy,  to  contend  witk 
The  truth  is,  that  the  benevolence  I  alludto4o,  with  all  its 
respectable  air  of  business  and  good  sense,  is  altogether  t 
secular  benevolence.  Through  all  the  extent  of  its  ope* 
rations,  it  carries  in  it  no  reference  to  the  eternal  duralioa 
of  its  object.  Time,  and  the  accommodations  of  time^ 
form  all  its  subject  and  all  its  exercise.  It  labors,  and 
often  with  success,  to  provide  for  its  object  a  warm  and. 
welUsheltered  tenement,  but  it  looks  not  beyond  the  few 
little  years  when  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  shall 
be  dissolved— when  the  soul  shall  be  driven  from  its  per- 
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dhable  tenement,  and  the  only  benevolence  it  will  ac- 
oiowledge  or  care  for,  will  be  the  benevolence  of  those  who 
lave  directed  it  to.  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
ml  In  the  heavens.    This,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  the 
lenevolence  ctf  the  gospel  separates  from  that  worldly  be- 
levolenee,  to  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  offer  my  cheerful 
md  onmingled  testimony.    The  one  minds  earthly  things^ 
the  other  has  its  conversation  in  heaven.    Even  when  the 
immediate  object  of  both  is  the  same,  you  will  generally 
perceive  an  evident  distinction  in  the  principle.    Individu- 
als^ for  example,  may  co-operate,  and  will  often  meet  in  the 
same  room,  be  members  of  the  same  society,  and  go  hand 
Si  hand  cordially  together  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
Bat  the  forming  habits  of  virtuous  industry,  and  good 
Mmbers  of  society,  which  are  the  sole  consideration  in 
tiie  heart  of  the  worldly  philanthropist,  are  but  mere  ae- 
cesaions  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian.     The  main  impulse 
of  his  benevolence  lies  in  furnishing  the  poor  with  the 
Beans  of  enjoying  that  bread  of  life  which  came  down 
ftom  heaven,  and  in  introducing  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  scriptures  which  are  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  who  believeth.    STow,  it  is  so  far  a 
Uessing  to  the  world  that  there  is  a  co-operation  in  the 
immediate  object.    But  what  I  contend  for,  is,  that  there 
k  a  total  want  of  congeniality  in  the  principle  — that  the 
moment  you  strip  the  institution  of  its  temporal  advanta^s, 
tad  make  it  repose  on  the  naked  grandeur  of  eternity,  it 
is  fallen  from,  or  laughed  at,  as  one  of  the  chimeras  of  fa- 
iiaticism,  and  left  to  the  despised  efforts  of  those  whom 
tkey  esteem  to  be  unaccountable  people,  who  subscribe 
ftr  missions,  and  squander  their  money  on  Bible  societies. 
«  Strange  effect,  you  would  think,  of  eternity  to  degrade  the 
otgect  with  which  it  is  connected !    But  so  it  is.     The 
Uue  of  glory,  which  is  thrown  around  the  martyrdom  of 
I  (ttriot  or  a  philosopher,  is  refused  to  the  mar^rrdom  of 
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a  Ghriflti^n.  When  a  statesman  dies^  who  lifted  hit  ii< 
trepid^oice  for  the  liberty  of  the  species^  we  li^ar  of  aa 
thing  but  of  the  shrines  and  the  monuments  of  immortali 
iy.  Pot  into  his  place  one  of  those  sturdy  reformers^  wlHj 
unmoved  by  councils  and  inquisitions^  stood  ap  for  th 
religious  liberties  of  the  world  :  and  it  is  no  sooner  don^ 
ihan  the  full  tide  of  congenial  sympathy  and  admiradoi 
is  at  once  arrested.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  beiievolelii 
ap*ostleship  of  Howard,  and  what  Christian  will  be  ha 
hind  his  fellows  with  his  applauding  testimony?  Bol 
will  they,  on  the  other  hand^  share  his  enthnsiasm^  whn 
he  tells  them  of  the  apostleship  of  Panl^  who,  in  tk 
sublimer  sense  of  the  term,  accomplished  the  liberijjr  d 
the  captive,  and  brought  them  that  sat  in  darkness  oat  H 
the  prison-house?  Will  they  share  in  the  holy  beneri" 
lence  of  the  apostle,  when  he  pours  out  his  ardent  eft* 
aions  in  behalf  of  Ids  countrymen  ?  They  were  at  flat 
time  on  the  eve  of  the  crudest  sufferings.  The  whAi 
vengeance  of  the  Roman  power  was  mustering  to  beir 
upon  them.  The  siege  and  destruction  of  their  city  fbrii 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  tragedies  in  the  history  of  war. 
Yet  Paul  seems  to«have  had  another  object  in  his  eye. 
It  was  their  souls  and  their  eternity  which  engrossed  iSsL 
Can  you  sympathise  with  him  in  this  principle,  or  join  ii 
kindred  benevolence  with  him,  when  he  says,  that  ^^  wf 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  Israel  is  that  they  might  fci 
saved  ?"  ' 

But  to  bring  my  list  of  examples  to  a  close,  the  niik 
remarkable  of  them  all  may  be  collected  from  the  histotf 
of  the  present  attempts  which  are  now  making  to  carry  te 
knowledge  of  divine  revelation  into  the  Pagan  and  nnc^ 
ilized  countries  of  the  world.  Now,  it  may  be  ny  ig^ 
ranee,  but  I  am  certainly  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  wift- 
out  a  book  of  religious  faith — ^without  religion,  in  fact,  M^ 
ing  the  errand  and  occasion,  we  have  never  been  Mt  ii 
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iMMlwn  times  so  far  to  compel  the  attention  and  tosnbdae 
the  Jiabits  of  savages^  as  to  throw  in  among  them  the  ose 
and  the  possession  of  a  written  language.  Certain  it  is^ 
Imwever^  at  all  events,  that  this  very  greatest  step  in  the 
yroeess  of  converting  a  wild  man  of  the  woods  into  a  ha- 
manized  member  of  society,  has  been  accomplished  by 
christian  missionaries.  They  have  put  into  the  hands  of 
barbarians  this  mighty  instrument  of  a  written  language, 
and  they  have  taught  them  how  to  use«it.^  They  have 
lormed  an  orthography  for  wandering  and  untutored  sav- 
ages. They  have  given  a  shape  and  a  name  to  their  bar* 
barons  articulations ;  and  the  children  of  men,  who  lived 
cm  the  prey  of  the  wilderness,  are  now  forming  in  village 
schools  to  the  arts  and  the  decencies  of  cultivated  life, 
jftfow,  I  am  not  involving  you  in  the  controversy  whether 
civilization  should  precede  Christianity,  or  Christianity 
sboald  precede  civilization.  It  is  not  to  what  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  but  to  what  has  been  done  that  we 
are  pointing  your  attention.  We  appeal  to  the  fact ;  and 
as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  we  have  been  attempting 
to  lay  before  you,  we  call  upon  you  to  mark  the  feelings, 
and  the  countenance,  and  the  language,  of  the  mere 
academic  moralist,  when  you  put  into  his  hand  the  au- 
thentic and  proper  documetit  where  the  fact  is  recorded — 
We  mean  a  missionary  report,  or  a  missionary  magazine. 
We  know  that  there  are  men  who  have  so  much  of  the  firm 
nerve  and  hardihood  of  philosophy  about  them,  as  not  to  be 
Impelled  from  truth  in  whatever  shape,  or  from  whatever 

*  Ai,  for  initance,  Mr.  John  Elliot,  and  the  Moraviao  brethren  among  the 
lidiaiis  of  New-England  and  Penmylyania ;  the  Moravians  of  South- America ;  Mr. 
Bans  Efede,  and  the  Moravians  in  Greenland ;  the  latter  in  Labradore,  among 
11a  Eikimaox ;  the  missionaries  of  Otaheite,  and  other  South  Sea  islands ;  and 
Mr.  Brootouy  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  Miisiona  to  Africa  and  the 
East,  who  reduced  the  language  of  the  Susoos,  a  nation  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  writing  and  granunatical  form,  and  printed  in  it  a  spelling-book,  vocabulary. 
fteteeltai^  and  some  traeti.    Other  iDstances  bfiidei  mierht  be  given. 
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quarter  it  comes  to  them.  But  there  are  others  of  a  humbler 
cast,  who  have  transferred  their  homage  from  the  omnipo- 
tence of  truth,  to  the  omnipotence  of  a  name,  who,  because 
missionaries,  while  they  are  accomplishing  the.civilizalioa 
are  bibouring  also  for  the  eternity  of  savages,  have  lifted 
up  the  cry  of  fanaticism  against  them— -who,  because  mis- 
sionaries revere  the  word  of  God,  and  utter  themselves  ia  . 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  nauseate  every  word 
that  comes  from  Ijiem  as  overrun  with  tbe  flavour  and 
phraseology  of  methodism — who,  are  determined,  in  shorty 
to  abominate  all  that  is  missionary,  and  suffer  the  veiy 
sound  of  the  epithet  to  fill  their  minds  with  an  overwhelm* 
ing  association  of  repugnance,  and  prejudice,  and  dis- 
gust.     ^ 

We  would  not  have  counted  this  so  remarkable  aa 
example,  had  it  not  been  that  missionaries  are  accoa* 
plishing  the  very  object  on  which  the  advocates  for  clvi* 
lization  love  to  expatiate.  They  are  working  for  the  tem- 
poral good  far  more  effectually  than  any  adventurer  in  the 
cause  ever  did  before ;  but  mark  the  want  of  congenialil^ 
between  the  benevolence  of  this  world,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Christian  ;  they  incur  contempt,  because  they 
are  working  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  good  also.  Nor 
do  the  earthly  blessings  which  they  scatter  so  abundantly 
in  their  way,  redeem  from  scorn  the  purer  and  the  nobWr 
principle  which  inspires  them. 

These  observations  seem  to  be  an  applicable  iniiti' 
ductiott  to  the  subject-  before  us.    I  call  your  attention  icr 
the  way  in  which  the  Bible  enjoins  us  to  take  op  the  car0 
of  the  poor.    It  does  not  say,  in  the  text  before  us,  Com — 
miserate  the  poor ;  for,  if  it  said  no  more  than  this,  i.^ 
would  leave  their  necessities  to  be  provided  for  by  t] 
random  ebullitions  of  an  impetuous  and  unreflecting}  syi 
pathy.    It  provides  them  with  a  better  security  than  th.  ^ 
mere  feeling  of  compas6ion--A  feeling  which,  howii 
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luefol  for  the  purpose  of  excitemeot^  must  be  controlled 
ud  regulated.    Feeling  is  but  a  faint  and  fluctuating  se* 
earity.    Fancy  may  mislead  it.    The  sober  realities  of 
tife  may  disgust  it    Disappointment  may  extinguish  it. 
Ingratitude  may  embitter  it.    Deceit^  with  its  counterfeit 
representations,  may  allure  it  to  the  wrong  object     At  all 
tTentSy  Time  is  the  little  circle  within  which  it  in  general 
tepatiates.    It  needs  the  impression  of  sensible  objects  to 
sastain  it ;  nor  can  it  enter  with  zeal  or  with  vivacity  into 
flie  wants  of  the  abstract  and  invisible  soul.    The  Bible, 
flien^  instead  of  leaving  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  the  mere 
iaatinct  of  sympathy,  makes  it  a  subject  for  consideration 
—Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor-— a  grave  and 
prosaic  exercise  I  do  allow,  and  which  makes  no  figure 
m  those  high  wrought  descriptions,  where  the  exquisite 
tde  of  benevolence  is  made  up  of  all  the  sensibilities  of 
tedemess  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  the  ecstacies  of 
latitude  on  the  other.    The  Bible  rescues  the  cause  from 
the  miachief  to  which  a  heedless  or  unthinking  sensibility 
would  expose  it.    It  brings  it  under  the  cognizance  of  a 
U^er  faculty — ^a  faculty  of  steadier  operation  than  to  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  of  sturdier  endurance  than  to 
1^  it  up  in  disgust.    It  calls  you  to  consider  the  poor. 
It  makes  the  virtue  of  relieving  them  a  matter  of  compu- 
tation as  well  as  of  sentiment ;  and  in  so  doing,  it  puts 
Jw  beyond  the  reach  of  the  various  delusions  by  which 
JOQ  are  at  one  time  led  to  prefer  the  indulgence  of  pity  to 
(be  substantial  interest  of  its  object ;    at  another,  are  led 
to  retire  chagrined  and  disappointed  from  the  scene  of  du- 
ty, because  yon  have  not  met  with  the  gratitude  or  the 
honesty  that  you  laid  your  account  with  ;  at  another,  are 
led  to  expend  all  your  anxieties  upon  the  accommodation  of 
fine,  and  to  overlook  eternity.    It  is  the  office  of  conside- 
.'Vitum  to  save  you  from  all  these  fallacies.    Under  its  tu^ 
tonge  Attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  ripens  into  prin- 
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ciple*  I  wanty  my  bretbreD^  to  press  its  advantaf^M  opn 
yoa,  for  I  can  in  no  other  way  recommend  the  socie^ 
whose  claims  I  am  appointed  to  lay  before  you^  so  eflec- 
tnally  to  yoor  patronage.  My  time  will  only  permit  mi 
to  lay  before  you  a  few  of  their  advantages,  and  I  .shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  two  leading  particalars. 

1.  The  man  who  considers  the  poor,  instead  of  slnmber- 
ing  over  the  emotions  of  a  useless  sensibility,  among  thoat 
imaginary  beings  whom  poetry  and  romance  have  laid  be- . 
fore  him  in  all  the  elegance  of  fictitious  history,  will  be- 
stow the  labour  and  the  attention  of  actual  business  among 
the  poor  of  the  real  and  the  living  world*     Benevolence  ii 
the  burden  of  every  romantic  tale,  and  of  every  poet's 
song.    It  is  dressed  out  in  all  the  fairy  enchantments  of 
imagery  and  eloquence.     All  is  beauty  to  the  eye  and 
music  to  the  ear.    Nothing  seen  but  pictures  of  feliei^,  ^ 
and  nothing  heard  but  the  soft  whispers  of  gratitade  and 
affection.    The  reader  is  carried  along  by  this  soft  and 
delightful  representation  of  virtue.    He  accompanies  his 
hero  through  all  the  fancied  varieties  of  his  history.    He 
goes  along  with  him  to  the  cottage  of  poverty  and  disease, 
surrounded,  as  we  may  suppose,  with  all  the  charms  of 
rural  obscurity,  and  where  the  murmurs  of  an  adjoining 
rivulet  accord  with  the  finer  and  more  benevolent  sensi- 
bilities of  the  mind.    He  enters  thb  enchanting  retire- 
ment, and  meets  with  a  picture  of  distress,  adorned  in  all 
the  elegance  of  fiction.    Perhaps  a  father  laid  on  a  bed 
of  languishing,  and  supported  by  the  labours  of  a  pious  and  i 
affectionate  family,  where  kindness   breathes  in  every  : 
word,  and  anxiety  sits  upon  every  countenance*— where  r. 
the  industry  of  his  children  struggles  in  vain  to  supply  - 
the  cordials  which  his  poverty  denies  him-^where  nature 
sinks  every  hour,  and  all  feel  a  gloomy  foreboding,  whieh  ' 
they  strive  to  conceal,  and  tremble  to  express.    The  he- 
ro of  romance  enters,  and  the  glance  of  his  bene?olent  eye  - 
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dfightens  thig  darkest  recess  of  misery.  He  toms  him 
to  the  bed  of  langoisfaingy  tells  tlie  sick  man  that  there 
is  still  hope^  and  smiles  comfort  on  his  despairing  chil- 
dren. Day  after  day,  be  repeats  bis  kindness  and  bis 
charity.  They  hail  bis  approach  as  the  footsteps  of  an 
aagel  of  mercy.  The  father  lives  to  bless  bis  deliverer. 
Tk^family  reward  bis  benevolence  by  the  homage  of  an 
aflhctionate  gratitude  j  and,  in  the  piety  of  their  evening 
prayer,  offer  np  thanks  to  the  God  of  heaven,  for  open- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  rich  to  kindly  and  beneficent  at- 
tentions. The  reader  weeps  with  delight  The  visions 
ef  paradise  play  before  his  fancy.  His  tears  flow,  and 
his  heart  dissolves  in  all  the  luxnry  of  tenderness. 

Now,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  members  of  the  Desti- 
fnle  Sick  Society  may  at  times  have  met  with  some  such 
dsKghtfnl  scene  to  soothe  and  encoarage  them;      Bat  put 
the  question  to  any  of  their  visiters,  and  be  will  not  fail 
to  tell  yon,  that  if  they  had  never  moved  but  when  they 
had  something  like  this  to  excite  and  to  gratify  their  hearts, 
they  would  seldom  have  moved  at  all ;  and  their  usefulness 
to  the  poor  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  bumble 
fiaetion  x)f  what  they  have  actually  done  for  them.   What 
18  this  but  to  say,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  religious  in- 
itractor  to  give  you,  not  the  elegant,  but  the  true  repre- 
mtation  of  benevolence — to  represent  it  not  so  much  as 
t  faixnrions  indulgence  to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the 
und,  bnt  according  to  the  sober  declaration  of  Scripture, 
m  a  work  and  as  a  labour — as  a  business  in  which  yon 
met  encounter^ vexation,  opposition,  and  fatigue ;  where 
yse  are  not  always  to  meet  with  that  elegance,  which  al- 
fares  the  fancy,  or  with  that  bumble  and  retired  adversity, 
wUeb  interests  the  more  tender  propensities  of  the  heart ; 
Wt  as  a  business  where  reluctance  must  often  be  over- 
Mw  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  where,  though  oppressed  at 
;  *nqr  «tip^  by  envy,  disgust,  and  disappointment,  yon  9rt 
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bound  to  perBevere,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Ood^  mnd 
the  sober  instigation  of  principle. 

The  benevolence  of  the  gospel  lies  in  actions.  The  j 
bencTolence  of  our  fictitious  writers^  in  a  kind  of  high*  ! 
wrought  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  oas  j 
dissipates  all  its  fervour  in  sighs  and  tears,  and  idle  aa-  • 
pirations — the  other  reserves  its  strength  for  effort%fUid  j 
execution.  The  one  regards  it  as  a  luxurious  enjoyment  j 
for  the  heart — ^the  other,  as  a  work  and  business  for  tin  | 
band.  The  one  sits  in  indolence,  and  broods,  in  visiona*  j 
ry  rapture,  over  its  schemes  of  ideal  philanthropy-*- Ae  ^ 
other  steps  abroad,  and  enlightens,  by  its  presence,  As  ; 
dark  and  pestilential  hovels  of  disease.  The  one  wastes  ^ 
away  in  empty  ejaculation — the  other  gives  time  and  i 
trouble  to  the  work  of  beneficence — gives  education  to  thet  « 
orphan — provides  clothes  for  the  naked,  and  lays  food  on 
the  table  of  the  hungry.  The  one  is  indolent  and  caprif 
eious,  and  often  does  mischief  by  the  occasional  overflow* 
ings  of  a  whimsical  and  ill-directed  charity — the  other  is 
vigilant  and  discerning,  and  takes  care  lest  his  distribtt- 
tions  be  injudicious,  and  the  effort  of  benevolence  be  mis* 
applied.  The  one  is  soothed  with  the  luxury  of  feelinf^ 
and  reclines  in  easy  and  indolent  satisfaction— the  otlM 
shakes  off  the  deceitful  languor  of  contemplation  and  sok 
itude,  and  delights  in  a  scene  of  activity.  Remembsiy 
that  virtue,  in  general,  is  not  to  feel,  but  to  do ;  not  merely 
to  concfiive  a  purpose,  but  to  carry  that  purpose  into  exe* 
cution ;  not  merely  to  be  overpowered  by  the  impressioil 
of  a  sentiment,  but  to  practise  what  it  loves^  and  to  imi-- 
tate  what  it  admires.  , 

To  be  benevolent  in  speculation,  is  often  to  be  sellah 
in  action  and  in  reality.  The  vanity  and  the  indolenes 
of  man  delude  him  into  a  thousand  inconsistencies.  He 
professes  to  love  the  name  and  the  semblance  of  virtue 
but  the  labour  of  exertion  and  of  self-denial  terrifies  hi* 
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turn  attempting  it.  The  emotions  of  kindness  are  de« 
l%btful  to  his  bosom,  but  then  they  are  littie  better  than 
I  selfish  indulgence — they  terminate  in  his  own  enjoy- 
aent — they  are  a  mere  refinement  of  luxury.  His  eye 
Mlts  over  the  picture  of  fictitious  distress,  while  not  a  tear 
» left  for  the  actual  starvation  and  misery  with  which  he 
I  surrounded.  It  is  easy  to  indulge  the  imaginations  of 
.  visiotiary  heart  in  going  over  a  scene  of  fancied  aflUc- 
ion,  because  here  there  is  no  sloth  to  overcome — ^no  ava-^ 
ieioas  propensity  to  control- — ^no  offensive  or  disgusting 
itenmstance  to  allay  th6  unmingled  impression  of  sym- 
lathy  which  a  soft  and  elegant  picture  is  calculated  to 
iwaken.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  benevolent  in  action  and  in 
reality^  because  here  there  is  fatigue  to  undergo— 4here  is 
tee  and  money  to  give — there  is  the  mortifying  spectacle 
if  vice,  and  folly^  and  ingratitude,  to  encounter.  We 
like  to  give  you  the  fair  picture  of  love  to  man,  because 
to  throw  over  it  false  and  fictitious  embellishments,  is  in- 
jarious  to  its  cause.  These  elevate  the  fancy  by  roman- 
tie  visions  which  can  never  be  realized.  They  embitter 
the  heart  by  the  most  severe  and  mortifying  disappoint, 
oents,  and  often  force  us  to  retire  in  disgust  from  what 
lieaven  has  intended  to  be  the  theatre  of  onr  discipline 
md  preparation.  Take  the  representation  of  the  Bible* 
Benevolence  is  a  work  and  a  labour.  It  often  calls  for 
he  severest  efforts  of  vigilance  and  industry — a  habit  of 
tetion  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  school  of  fine  sentiment^ 
mt  in  the  walks  of  business,  in  the  dark  and  dismal  re- 
leptacles  of  misery — in  the  hospitals  of  disease — in  the 
mtrid  lanes  of  great  cities,  where  poverty  dwells  in  lank 
Ad  ragged  wretchedness,  agonized  with  pain,  faint  with 
mnger,  and  shivering  in  a  frail  and  unsheltered  tenement 
You  are  not  to  conceive  yourself  a  real  lover  of  your 
|iecies,  and  entitled  to  the  praise  or  the  reward  of  benev- 
ifeoce  beeauae  you  weep  over  a  fictitioqs  representation  of 
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human  misery.  A  man  may  weep  in  the  indolence  of  a 
atadioos  and  contemplative  retirement ;  he  may  breatin 
all  the  tender  aspirations  of  humanity ;  but  what  avaib 
all  this  warm  and  diffusive  benevolence^  if  it  la  never 
exerted — if  it  never  rise  to  execution — ^if  it  never  cany 
him  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  benevolent  purpose 
— if  it  shrink  from  activity^  and  sicken  at  the  pain  of 
fatigue  ?  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  come  forward  with  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  fine  sentiment — ^to  have  a  heart 
trained  to  the  emotions  of  benevolence,  while  the  haad 
refuses  the  labours  of  discharging  its  offlcea— to  we^ 
for  amusement,  and  to  have  nothing  to  spare  for  hnoiii 
suffering  but  the  tribute  of  an  indolent  and  unmeaning 
sympathy.  Many  of  you  must  be  acquainted  with  Ihit 
corruption  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  has  been  termed 
Antinomianism.  It  professes  the  highest  reverence  ftr 
the  Supreme  Being,  while  it  refuses  obedience  to  the 
lessons  of  his  authority.  It  professes  the  highest  grati- 
tude for  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  while  it  refuses  thst 
course  of  life  and  action,  which  he  demands  of  his  fol- 
lowers. It  professes  to  adoi^  the  tremendous  Majesty 
of  heaven,  and  to  weep  in  shaine  and  in*  sorrow  over 
the  sinfulness  of  degraded  humanity^  while  every  day 
it  insults  Heaven  by  the  enormity  of  its  misdeeds,  and 
evinces  the  insincerity  of  its  wilful  perseverance  in  the 
practice  of  iniquity.  This  Antinomianism  is  generally 
condemned ;  and  none  reprobate  it  more  than  the  votai^ 
ries  of  fine  sentiment— —your  men  of  taste  and  elegat 
literatue — ^yonr  epicures  of  feeling,  who  riot  in  all  the 
luxury  of  theatrical  emotion,  and  who,  in  their  admira- 
tion of  what  is  tender,  and  beautiful,  and  cultivated, 
have  always  turned  with  disgust  from  the  doctrines  'of 
a  sour  and  illiberal  theology.  We  may  say  to  such,  aa 
Nathan  to  David,  <<  Thou  art  the  man."  Theirs  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Antinomianism— and  an  Antino- 
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MtniBiii  of  a  far  more  dangerous  and  deceitful  kind^ 
tban  the  AntinomiamsiD  of  a  spurious  and  pretended  or« 
flKldoxy.  tn  the  Antinomianism  of  religion^  there  is  no- 
ihing  to  fascinate  or  deceive  you.  It  wears  an  air  of 
vqralttve  bigotry,  more  fitted  to  awaken  disgust^  than  to 
gain  the  admiration  of  proselytes.  There  is  a  glaring 
deformity  in  its  aspect,  which  alarms  you  at  the  very 
outset,  and  is  an  outrage  to  that  natural  morality  which, 
dark  and  corrupted  ,as  it  is,  is  still  strong  enough  to  lift 
itB  load  remonstrance  against  it  But  in  the  Antinomian- 
ism of  high- wrought  sentiment,  there  is  a  deception  far 
more  insinuating.  It  steals  upon  you  under  the  semblance 
of  virtue.  It  is  supported  by  the  delusive  colouring  of 
imagination  and  poetry*  It  has  all  the  graces  and  em- 
bellishments of  literature  to  recommend  it.  Vanity  is 
aoothed,  and  conscience  lulls  itself  to  repose  in  this  dream 
of  feeling  and  of  indolence. 

Let  08  dismiss  these  lying  vanities,  and  regulate  our 
lives  by  the  truth  and  soberness  of  the  New  Testament. 
Benevolence  is  not  in  word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  It  is  a  business  with  men  as  they  are,  and 
with  human  life  as  drawn  by  the  rough  hand  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  a  duty  which  you  must  perform  at  the  call  of 
principle,  tliough  there  be  no  voice  of  eloquence  to  give 
splendour  to  your  exertions,  and  no  music  or  poetry  to 
lead  your  willing  footsteps  through  the  bowers  of  enchant- 
ment. It  ia  not  the  impulse  .of  high  and  ecstatic  emotion. 
It  is  an  exertion  of  principle.  You  must  go  to  the  ;poor 
man'9  cottage,  though  no  verdure  flourish  around  it,*  and 
jm  rivulet  he  nigh  to  delight  you  by  the  gentleness  of  its 
mormnrs*  If  you  look  for  the  roinantic  siibplicity  of 
Jction,  yon  will.be  disappointed  :  but  it  is  your  duty  to 
persevere,  in  spite  of  every  discouragement.  Benevolence 
is  not  merely  a  feeling,  but  a  principle  :    not  a  dream  of 
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rapture  for^thc  fancy  to  indulge  iu^  but  a  bufiineas  for  the 
hand  to  execute. 

It  must  now  be  obvious  to  all  of  you^  that  it  ia  not 
enough  that  you  give  money,  and  add  your  name  to  the 
contributors  of  charity — you  must  give  it  with  judgment. 
You  must  give  your  time  and  your  attention.  You  moat 
descend  to  the  trouble  of  examination.  You  must  rise 
from  the  repose  of  contemplation,  and  make  yourself  ae« 
quainted  with  the  objects  of  your  benevolent  exercises. 
Will  he  husband  your  charity  with  care,  or  will  he 
squander  it  away  in  idleness  and  dissipation?  Will 
lie  satisfy  himself  with  the  brutal  luxury  of  the  momentf 
and  neglect  the  supply  of  his  more  substantial  necesd* 
ties,  or  suffer  his  children  to  be  trained  in  ignorance 
and  depravity  ?  Will  charity  corrupt  him  by  laziness  ? 
What  is  his  peculiar  necessity?  Is  it  the  want  of 
health  or  the  want  of  employment?  Is  it  the  pres- 
sure of  a  numerous  family  ?  Does  he  need  medioae 
to  administer  to  the  diseases  of  his  children  ?  Does  he 
need  fuel  or  raiment  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemeney 
of  winter  ?  Does  he  need  money  to  satisfy  the  yearly 
demands  of  his  landlord,  or  to  purchase  books  and  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  his  offspring  ? 

To  give  money  is  not  to  do  all  the  work  and  labour 
of  benevolence.  You  must  go  to  the  poor  man's  bed. 
You  must  lend  your  hand  to  the  work  of  assistance.  Ton  j 
most  examine  his  accounts.  You  must  try  to  recover 
those  debts  which  are  due  to  his  family.  You  must  tlf 
to  recover  those  wages  which  are  deteined  by  the  injoiiBi 
or  the  rapacity  of  his  master.  You  must  employ  yosr 
mediation  with  his  superiors.  You  must  represent  i0 
them  the  necessities  of  his  sitoation.  You  must  solidt 
their  assistance,  and  awaken  their  feelings  to  the  tale  rf 
his  calamity.  This  is  benevolence  in  ito  plain^  and  sober, 
and  substential  reality^  though  eloquence  may  have  with- 
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held  its  imagery,  and  poetry  na^  have  denied  its  graces 
and  its  embellishswnts.  This  is  tme  and  nnsophisticated 
goodness.  It  may  be  reeorded  in  no  earthly  documents ; 
Init  if  done  under  the  influence  of  christian  principle—- 
m  a  wwd,  done  unto  Jesus,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
beaven,  and  will  give  a  new  lustre  to  that  crown  to  which 
his  disciples  look  forward  in  time,  and  will  wear  4htou^ 
eternity. 

Yon  have  all  heard  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  I 
wish  you  to  understand,  that  the  advantage  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  biB  felt  as  much  in  the  operations  of  charity,  as 
in  the  operations  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  work 
of  beneficence  does  not  lie  in  the  one  act  of  giving  money  $ 
there  must  be  the  act  of  attendance ;  there  inust  be  the 
aet  of  inquiry ;  there  must  be  the  act  of  judiciou#  applica- 
iiott.  But  I  can  conceive  that  an  individual  may  be  so 
deficient  in  the  varied  experience  and  attendon  which  a 
vrork  so  extensive  demands,  that  he  may  retire  in  disgust 
and  diseouragement  from  the  practice  of  charity  altogeth- 
er. The  institution  of  a  Bociety,  such  as  this,  saves  this 
individual*  to  the  cause.  It  takes  upon  itself  all  the  -sub- 
sequent acts  in  the  work  and  labour  of  love,  and  restricts 
his  part  to  the  mere  act  of  giving  money.  It  fills  the 
middle  space  between  the  dispensers  and  the  recipients  of 
charity.  The  habits  of  many  who  now  hear  me,  may 
disqualify  them  for  the  work  of  examination.  They  may 
have  no  time  for  it ;  they  may  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
objects ;  they  may  neither  know  how  to  introduce,  nor 
how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  management  of  all  the 
details ;  their  want  of  practice  and  of  experience  may 
disable  them  for  the  work  of  repelling  imposition ;  they 
shonld  try  to  gain  the  necessary  habits  ;  it  is  right  that 
every  individual  among  us,  should  each,  in  his  own 
sph«re^  consider  the  poor,  and  qualify  themselves  for  a 
jodidous  and  discriminating  charity.    But,  in  the  mean 
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time^  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  if 
an  instrument  ready  made  to  our  hands.  Avail  yow* 
selves  of  this  instrument  immediately^  as^  by  the  easiest 
part  of  the  exercise  of  charity,  which  is  to  give  moneyi 
you  carry  home  to  the  poor  all  the  benefits  of  its  most  dif- 
ficult exercisQs.  The  experience  which  you  want^  ths 
membess  of  this  laudable  Society  are  in  possession  ot 
By  the  work  and  observation  of  years,  a  stock  of  practi- 
cal wisdom  is  now  accumulated  among  them.  They  have 
been  long  inured  to  all  that  is  loathsome  and  discoaragi^ 
in  this  good  work,  and  they  have  nerve^  and  hardihood^ 
and  principle  to  front  it.  They  are  every  way  qualified 
to  be  the  carriers  of  your  bounty,  for  it  is  a  path  they 
have  long  travelled  in.  Give  the  money,  and  these  eon* 
scientiooe  men  will  soon  bring  it  into  contact  with  ths 
right  objects.  They  know  the  way  through  all  the  ob- 
scurities of  this  metropolis,  and  they  can  bring  ttie  oflhr- 
ings  of  your  charity  to  people  whom  you  will  never  see, 
and  into  houses  which  you  will  never  enter.  It  is  not 
•easy  to  conceive,  far  less  to  compute  the  extent  of  hosMUi 
misery ;  but  these  men  can  give  yon  experience  finr  iL 
They  can  show  you  their  registers  of  the  sick  and  of  the 
dyu^  9  they  are  familiar  with  disease  in  all  its  varieties 
of  faintness,  and  breathlessness,  and  pain.*»Sad  union ! 
they  are  called  to  witness  it  in  conjunction  with  poverty  { 
and  well  do  they  know  that  there  is  an  eloquence  in  the 
imploriog  looks  of  these  helpless  poor,  which  no  deserip* 
tion  can  set  before  you.  Oh  !  my  brethren,  figure  to  your-- 
selves  the  calamity  in  all  its  soreness,  and  measure  your 
bounty  by  the  actual  greatness  of  the  claims,  and  not  by 
the  feebleness  of  their  advocate. 

I  have  trespassed  upon  your  patience;  but,  at  the 
hazard  of  carrying  my  address  to  a  length  that  is  unnsnal,- 
I  must,  still  say  more.  Nor  would  I  ever  forgive  myself 
if  1  neglected  to  set.the  eternity  of  the  poor  in  all  its  is* 
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porknee  before  yon.  This  is  the  second  pdat  of  consid- 
oition  to  which  1  wish  to  direct  yoo.  The  man  who 
eonaders  th(^  poor  will  give  his  chief  anxiety  to  the 
wants  of  their  eternity.  It  most  be  evident  to  all  of  yoa 
that  this  anxiety  is  little  felt.  Ido  not  appealforthe  evidence 
«f  this  to  the  selfish  part  of  mankind-^there  we  are  not  to 
eapeet  it  I  go  to  those  who  are  really  benevolent— who 
have  a  wish  to  make  others  happy^  and  who  take  tronble 
in  so  dcMng ;  and  it  is  a  striking  observation^  how  little 
ttie  salvation  of  these  others  is  the  object  of  that  benevo- 
lence which  makes  them  so  amiable.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances^  this 
principle  is  all  consomed  on  the  accommodations  of  time, 
and  Uie  necessities  of  the  body.  It  is  the  meat  which 
feeds  them<~the  gannent  which  covers  them— 'the  house 
which  shelters  them — ^the  money  which  purchases  all  things ; 
these,  I  say,  are  what  form  the  chief  topics  of  benevolent 
anxieties.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  discourage  this  prin- 
dple.  We  cannot  afford  it ;  there  is  too  little  of  it ;  and 
it  forms  too  refreshing  an  exception  to  that  general  selfish- 
ness which  runs  throughout  the  haunts  of  business  and 
ambition,  for  us  to  say  any  thing  against  it.  We  are  not 
cold-blfM)ded  enough  to  refuse  our  delighted  concurrence 
to  an  exertion  so  amiable  in  its  principle,  and  so  pleasing 
in  the  warm  and  comfortable  spectacle  which  it  lays  be- 
Ibre  as.  The  poor,  it  is  true,  ought  never  to  forget,  that 
it  is  to  their  own  industry,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  economy 
of  their  own  management,  that  they  are  to  look  for  the 
elements  of  subsistence — ^that  if  idleness  and  prodigality 
shall  lay  hold  of  the  mass  of  our  population,  no  benevo* 
lence,  however  upbounded,  can  ever  repair  a  mischief  so 
ifteeoverable — that  if  they  will  not  labour  for  themselves, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  rich  to  create  a  sufficiency  for 
tiMsm  $  and  that  though  every  heart  were  opened,  and 
sveiy  purse  emptied  in  the  causie,  it  weuld  absolutely  go 
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for  nothing  towards  forming  a  well-fed^  a  well-lodged,  or 
a  well  conditioned  peasantry.  Still,  however,  there  are 
eases  whieh  no  foresight  eonld  prevent,  and  no  industry 
eoold  provide  for— where  the  blow  falls  heavy  and  unex- 
pected on  some  devoted  son  or  daughter  of  misfortntte, 
and  where,  though  thoughflessness  and  folly  may  have 
had  their  share,  benevolence,  not  very  nice  in  its  calcula- 
tions, will  feel  the  overpowering  claim  of  actual,  helpless, 
and  imploring  misery.  Now,  I  again  offer  my  cheerful 
testimony  to  such  benevolence  as  this  ;  I  count  it  delight- 
taVto  see  it  singling  out  its  object,  and  sustaining  it  against 
the  cruel  pressure  of  age  and  of  indigence ;  and  when  I 
enter  a  cottage  where  I  see  a  warmer  fire-side,  or  more 
substantial  provision,  than  the  visible  means  can  account 
for,  I  say  that  the  landscape,  in  all  .its  summer  glories, 
does  not  offer  an  object  so  gratifying,  as  when  referred  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  man's  house,  and  the  people  Who 
Uve  in  it,  and  am  told  that  I  will  find  my  explanation  there. 
Kind  and  amiable  people !  your  benevolence  is  most 
lovely  in  its  display,  but  Oh !  it  is  perishable  in  its  con- 
sequences. Does  it  never  occur  to  you,  that  in  a  few 
years  this  favourite  will  die — that  he  vnll  go  to  the  place 
where  neither  cold  nor  hunger  will  reach  him,  but  that  s 
mighty  interest  remains,  of  which  both  of  us  may  know 
the  certainty,  though  neither  you  nor  I  can  calculate  the 
extent.  Your  benevolence  is  too  short. — It  does  not  shoot 
far  enough  a-head. — It  is  like  regaling  a  child  with  a 
sweetmeat  or  a  toy,  and  then  abandoning  the  happy  un- 
reflecting infant  to  exposure.  You  make  the  poor  old  man 
happy  with  your  crumbs  and  your  fragments,  but  he  is  an 
infant  on  the  mighty  range  of  infinite  duration ;  and  will 
you  leave  the  soul,  which  has  the  infinity  to  go  through, 
to  its  chance  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  grave  should  throw 
so  impenetrable  a  shroud  over  the  realities  of  eternity  ? 
How  comes  it  that' heaven,  and  hell,  and  judgment,  shouM 
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be  treated  as  so  many  nonentities^  and  that  there  should 
be  as  little  real  and  operative  sympathy  felt  for  the  sonlf 
wbifjifk  lives  forever^  as  for  the  body  after  it  is  deady  or  for 
tlie  dast  into  which  it  moulders  ?    Eternity  is  longer  thaa 
time ;  the  arithmetic^  my  brethren^  is  all  on  one  side  up- 
.  on  thb  question ;  and  the  wisdom  which  calculates^  and 
goides  itself  by  calculation^  gives  its  weighty  and  respect- 
able support  to  what  may  be  called  the  benevolence  of 
fiuth. 

Nowy  if  there  be  one  employmenl^r  more  fitted  than 
another  to  awaken  this  benevolence,  it  is  th^  peculiar  epi- 
ployment  of  that  Society  for  which  I  am  now  pleading. 
I  would  have  anticipated  such  benevolence  from  the  sit- 
uation they  occupy,  and  the  information  before  the  pub- 
lie  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  The  truth  is^  that  the 
dise4i8e8  of  the  body  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many 
outlets  through  which  the  soul  finds  its  way  to  eternity. 
Now^  it  is  at  these  outlets  that  the  members  of  this  Soci- 
ety have  stationed  themselves. .  This  is  the  interesting 
point  of  survey  at  which  they  stand,  and  from  which 
they  command  a  look  of  both  worlds.  They  have  placed 
themselves  in  the  avenues  which  lead  from  time  to  eter* 
nity^  and  they  have  often  to  witness  the  awful  transition 
of  a  soul  hovering  at  the  entrance — struggling  its  way 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  at  last 
breaking  loose  from  the  confines  of  all  that  is  visible.  Do 
you  think  it  likely  that  men,  with  such  spectacles  before 
them,  will  withstand  the  sense  of  eternity  ip  No,  my 
Inrethren,  they  cannot,  they  have  not.  Eternity,  I  rejoice 
to  announce  to  you,  is  not  forgotten  by  them ;  and  with 
their  care  for  the  diseases  of  the  body,  they,  are  neither 
blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  fact,  that  the  soul  is  diseased 
also.  We  know  it  well.  There  is  an  indolent  and  su- 
perficial theology^  which  turns  its  eyes  from  the  danger, 
and  feels  no  pressing  call  for  the  applioation  of  the  reme- 
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dy— which  reposes  more  in  its  own  vague  aud  aelf-assuai* 
ed  eonceptions  of  the  mercy  of  Gk>d9  than  in  .the  firm  and 
consistent  representations  of  the  New  Testament — which 
overlooks  the  existence  of  disease  altogether^  and  theie- 
fore  feels  no  alarm^  and  exerts  no  urgency  in  the  bnsineii 
--^which^  in  the  face  of  all  the  troths  and  all  the  severi- 
ties that  are  uttered  in  the  word  of  Qod^  leaves  the  sOol  to 
its  chance ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  neglecting  to  adminis- 
ter every  thing  specific  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul^  leaves 
it  to  perish.    We  do  not  want  to  involve  you  in  controver- 
sies ;  we  only  ask  you  to  open  the  New  Testament  and 
attend  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  a  word  which  ocean 
frequently  in  its  pages — we  mean  the  word  aaoed.    The 
term  sorely  implies,  that  the  present  state  of  the  thii^  to 
be  saved  is  a  lost  and  an  undone  state.    If  a  tree  be  ia  a 
healthful  state  from  its  infancy,  you  never  apply  the  tent 
saved  to  it,  though  you  see  its  beautiful  foliage,  its  floor* 
ishing  blossoms,  its  abundant  produce,  and  its  progresafe 
ascent  through  all  the  varieties  incidental  to  a  sound  sod 
a  prosperous  tree.    But  if  it  were  diseased  in  its  infaiMji 
and  ready  to  perish,  and  if  it  were  restored  by  manage- 
ment and  artificial  applications,  then  you  would  say  of 
this  tree  that  it  was  saved  $   and  the  very  term  implioB 
some  previous  state  of  uselessness  and  corruption.    What; 
then,  are  we  to  make  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  tidf 
term  in  the  New  Testament,  as  applied  to  a  human  being? 
If  men  come  into  this  world  pure  and  innocent,  and  baie 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  put  forth  the  powers  with  whkk 
nature  has  endowed  them,  and  so  rise  through  the  pro* 
gressive  stages  of  virtue  and  excellence,  to  the  rewardiof 
immortality,  you  would  not  say  of  these  men  that  thj 
were  saved  when  they  were  translated  to  these  rewarA^ 
These  rewards  of  man  are  the  natural  effects  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  the  term  saved  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  snek 
a  supposition.    But  the  God  of  the  Bible  says  diffuenilj* 
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If  t  man  obtain  heaven  at  all^  it  is  by  being  saved^  He 
k  in  a  diseased  state,  and  it  is  by  the  healing  application 
df  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  is  restored  from 
that  state*  The  very  title  applied  to  him  proves  the  same 
thing*  He  is  called  our  Saviour.  The  deliverance^ 
which  he  effects  is  called  onr  salvation.  The  men  whom 
he  doth  deliver  are  called  the  saved.  Doth  not  this  im« 
ply  some  previous  state  of  disease  and  helplessness  ? 
And  from  the  frequent  and  incidental  occurrence  of  this 
term,  may  we  not  gather  an  additional  testimony  to  the 
teth  of  what  is  elsewhere  more  expressly  revealed  to  ns^ 
that  we  are  lost  by  nature,  and  that  to  obtain  recovery^ 
we  must  be  found  in  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost.  He>  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not,  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  who  loathe  this  repre« 
sentation ;  but  this  is  just  another  example  of  the  substan- 
tial  interests  of  the  poor  being  sacrificed  to  mismanage- 
ment and  delusion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  many 
who  have  looked  the  disease  fairly  in  the  face,  and '  are 
ready  to  reach  forward  the  remedy  adapted  to  relieve  it. 
We  should  have  no  call  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  men,  if  they  could  safely  be  left  to  themselves,  and 
td  the  spontaneous  operation  of  those  powers  with  which 
it  is  supposed  that  nature  has  endowed  them.  But  this  is 
not  the  state  of  the  case.  We  come  into  the  world  with 
the  principles  of  sin  and  condemnation  within  us  ;  and^ 
in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  this  world^s  example,  these 
ripen  fast  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  During  the 
period  of  this  short  but  interesting  passage  to  another 
world^  the  remedy  is  in  the  gospel  held  out  to  all,  and 
the  freedom  and  universality  of  its  invitations,  while  it 
opens  assured  admission  to  all  who  will,  must  aggravate 
the  weight  and  severity  of  the  sentence  to  those  who  will 
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not ;  and  npon  them  the  dreadful  energy  of  thtl  Mying 
will  be  accomplished^ — <<  How  shall  they  escape  if  thef 
neglect  so  great  a  salvation  ?'^ 

We  know  part  of  your  labours  for  the  eternity  oi  ths 
poor.  We  know  that  yon  have  brought  the  Bible  nli 
contact  with  many  a  soul.  And  we  are  sure  that  tfab  m 
suiting  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  for  the  Bible  contauw 
those  words  which  are  the  power  of  God  through  fiulil 
unto  salvation^  to  every  one  who  believes  them.. 

To  this  established  instrument  for  working  faith  in  the 
hearty  add  the  instrument  of  hearing.  When  you  give 
the  Bible,  accompany  the  gift  with  the  living  enei^  of  a 
human  voice  — ^let  prayer^  and  advice,  and  explanation, 
be  brought  to  act  upon  them ;  and  let  the  wann  and 
deeply  felt  earnestness  of  your  hearts^  discharge  itself  op- 
en theirs  in  the  impressive  tones  of  sincerity,  and  firirad* 
ship,  and  good  will.  This  is  going  substantially  to  work. 
It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  bringing  the  ri^t  ele- 
ment to  bear  upon  the  case  before  you  ;  and  be  assured, 
every  treatment  of  a  convinced  and  guilty  mind  b  super* 
ilcial  and  ruinous,  which  does  not  lead  it  to  the  Saviour, 
and  bring  before  it  his  sacrifice  and  atonement,  and  the 
influences  of  that  spirit  bestowed  through  his  obedience 
on  all  who  believe  on  Him. 

While  in  the  full  vigour  of  health,  we  may  count  i£ 
enough  to  take  up  with  something  short  of  this.  But 
— striking  testimony  to  evangelical  truth !  go  to  the  awliit 
reality  of  a  human  soul  on  the  eve  of  its  departure  froB 
the  body,  and  you  will  find  that  all  those  vapid  sentimen^ 
talities  which  partake  not  of  the  substantial  doctrine  oi 
the  New  Testament,  are  good  for  nothing.  Hold  op 
your  face,  my  brethren,  for  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  tba 
Bible.  Be  not  ashamed  of  its  phraseology.  It  is  the  right 
instrument  to  handle  in  the  great  work  of  calling  a  hurnam 
soul  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light.     Stand  fin* 
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•Bfl  seeore  on  the  impregnable  priDciple^  that  this  is  the 
fmrd  of  God^  and  that  all  taste^  and  imagination,^  and 
science,  mnst  give  way  before  its  overbearing  antbority; 
Walk  in  the  footsteps  of  yonr  Saviour,  in  the  twofold 
eiAce  of  caring  for  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  admin- 
istering to  the  wants  of  the  soul ;  and  though  you  inay 
£ul  in  the  former-^-though  the  patient  may  never  arise 
an4  walk,  yet,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  your 
fervent  and  effectual  endeavours,  the  latter  object  may 
be  gained-^the  soul  may  be  lightened  of  all  its  anxieties 
*— the  whole  burden  of  its  diseases  may  be  swept  away— 
it  nay  be  of  good  cheer,  because  its  sins  are  forgiven-— 
and  the  right  direction  may  be  impressed  upon  it,  which 
will  carry  it  forward  in  progress  to  a  happy  etemify. 
Death  may  not  be  averted,  but  death  may  be  disarmed. 
It  may  be  stript  of  its  terrors,  and  instead  of  a^  devour- 
ing enemy,  it  may  be  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  triumph. 
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shall  not  lift  i^p  sword  agaimt  tuUian^  imther  shiM  (ftiy 
ieam  war  any  tnoru^^ 

■ 

&RE  are  a  great  many  passages  in  Scripture  which 
the  expectation  that  a  time  is  comings  when  an 

I  be  pnt  to  war-*-when  its  abominations  and  its 
sliaU  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth— 
ise  restless  elements  of  ambition -and  jealousy 
tve  so  long  kept  the  species  in  a  state  of  nnceas- 
notion^  and  are  ever  and  anon  sending  another 
ther  wave  over  the  field  of  this  world's  poli* 

II  at  length  be  hoshed  into  a  placid  and  ever-, 
aim ;  and  many  and  delightful  are  the  images 
e  Bible  employs^  as  guided  by  the  light  of  pn^h- 
urries  ns  forward  to  those  millennial  days^  when 
I  of  peace  shall  be  established^  and  the  wide  char- 
\  gospel^  which  is  confined  by  no  limits^  and  o¥ms 
ictions^  shall  embosom  the  whole  human  race 
le  ample  grasp  of  one  harmonious  and  universal 

lefore  I  proceed,  let  me  attempt  to  do  away  a 
which  exists  on  the  subject  of  prophecy.  Its  ful- 
are  all  certain,  say  many,  and  we.  have  therefore 
to  do,  but  to  wait  for  them  in  passi^  and  indolent 
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expectation.  The  truth  of  Ood  stands  in  no  dependaneo 
on  human  aid  to  vindicate  the  immutability  of  all  his  an« 
nouncements ;  and  the  power  of  Ood  stands  in  no  oeel 
of  the  feeble  exertions  of  man  to  hasten  the  aceomplish' 
ment  of  any  of  his  purposes.  Let  as  therefore  sit  down 
quietly  in  the  attitude  of  spectators — let  us  leave  the  Di* 
vinity  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way^  and  mark^  by 
the  progress  of  a  history  over  which  we  have  no  controoly 
the  evolution  of  his  designs^  and  the  march  of  his  wise 
and  beneficent  administration. 

N0W9  it  is  very  true^  that  the  Divinity  will  do  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way^  but  if  he  choose  to  tell  us  that  tbil 
way  is  not  without  the  instrumentality  of  men^  but  by 
their  instrumentality^  might  not  this  sitting  down  into  tks 
mere  attitude  of  spectators^  turn  out  to  be  a  most  pervens 
and  disobedient  conclusion  ?  It  is  true^  that  his  pnrpoH 
will  obtain  its  fulfilment^  whether  we  shall  offer  or  not  ts 
help  it  forward  by  onx  co-operation.  But  if  the  object  k 
to  be  brought  about^  and  if^  in  virtue  of  the  same  sove- 
veignty  by  which  he  determined  upon  the  object^  ht  hai 
also  determined  on  the  way  which  leads  to  it^ '  and  thit 
that  way  shall  be  by  the  acting  of  human  principle^  and 
the  putting  forth  of  human  exertion^  then  let  us  keep  back 
our  co-operation  as  we  may^  God  will  raise  op  the  hearts 
of  others  to  that  which  we  abstain  from  ;  and  they^  ad* 
mitted  into  the  high  honour  of  being  fellow- workers  with  j 
God|  may  do  homage  to  the  truth  of  his  prophecy^  ifhik  ' 
we^  perhaps^  may  unconsciously  do  dreadful  homage  Is  -^ 
the  truth  of  another  warnings  and  another  prophecy.  ^  I 
work  a  work  in  your  days  which  you  shall  not  believe 
though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you.  Behold^  ye  de^i5Qi%  . 
and  wonder  and  perish.'' 

Now  this  is  the  very  way  in  which  prophecies  hift 
been  actually  fulfilled.  The  return  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael to  their  atfn  land  was  an  event  predicted  Jby  inapuft- 
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ikBf  wmA  was  broaght  aboat  by  the  stirritig  ap  of  the  sphr-* 
it  of  Cyn»f  who  felt  himself  chai^d  with  the  duty  of 
bsildiDg  a  hoase  to  God  at  Jerusalem*  The  pouring  ook 
tf  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  foretold  by  the 
Saviour  ere  he  left  the  worlds  and  was  accomplished  upon 
nen  who  assembled  themselves  together  at  the  place  to  which 
they  were  commanded  to  repair  ;  and  there  they  waited^ 
and  they  prayed.  The  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity 
a  those  days  was  known  by  the  human  agents  of  this 
propagation^  to  be  made  sure  by  the  word  of  prophecy  f 
but  the  way  in  which  it  was  actually  made  sure^  was  by 
tte  strenuous  exertions^  the  unexampled  heroism^  the  ho* 
ly  devotedness  and  zeal  of  martyrs^  and  apostles^  and 
evangelists.  And  even  now^  my  brethren,  while  no  pro- 
fcssing  Christian  can  deny  that  their  faith  is  to  be  one  daj 
the  fidth  of  all  countries ;  but  while  many  of  them  idly 
flit  and  wait  the  time  of  God  putting  forth  some  mysteri« 
ess  and  unheard  of  agency,  to  bring  about  the  universal 
diffbsion,  there  are  men  who  have  betaken  themselves  to 
the  obvious  expedient  of  going  abroad  among  the  nations, 
tad  teaching  them ;  and  though  derided  by  an  undeserv* 
lig  world,  they  seem  to  be  the  very  men  pointed  out  by 
the  Bible,  who  are  going  to  and  fro  increasing  the  knowl* 
edge  of  its  doctrines,  and  who  will  be  the  honoured  in.* 
•tmments  of  carrying  into  effect  the  most  splendid  of  aU 
iis  antidpations. 

Now,  the  same  holds  true,  I  apprehend,  of  the  proph<» 
ley  in  my  text.  The  abolition  of  war  will  be  the  efl^ct 
lot  of  any  sadden  or  resistless  visitation  from  heaven  on 
tte  cluiraeter  of  men^^not  of  any  mystical  influence  work* 
ii^  with  all  the  omnipotence  of  a  charm  on  the  passive 
beurts  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it— -not  of  any 
Mind  or  overruling  fatality  which  will  come  upon  tli^ 
earth  at  some  distant  period  of  its  history,  and  about 
whieh,  we^  of  the  present  day,  have  nothiiig  to  do  but  to 
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look  silently  on^  witbout  concern^  and  withoot  co-npert- 
tion.     The  prophecy  of  a  peace  as  universal  as  the  sprcud 
6f  the  human  race,  and  as  enduring  as  the  moon  in  the  Ir- 
mameut,  will  meet  its  accomplishment,  ay,  and  at  thit 
very  time  which  is  already  fixed  by  Him  who  seeth  the 
end  of  all  things  from  the  beginning  thereof.     But  it  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  men.     It  will  be  doUe 
by  the  philanthropy  of  thinking  and  intelligent  GbristiaM. 
The  conversion  of  the  Jews — the  spread  of  gospel  light 
among  the  regions  of  idolatry — these  are  distinct  sabjeeti 
of  prophecy,  on  which  the  faithful  of  the  land  are  now 
acting,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  are  givnig  tbdr 
zeal  and  their  energy.    1  conceive  the  prophecy  whicfc 
relates  to  the  final  abolition  of  war  will  be  taken  op  in  tin 
same  manner,  and  the  subject  will  be  brought  to  the  teit 
of  christian  principle,  and  many  will  unite  to  spread  i 
growing  sense  of  its  follies  and  its  enormities,  ovn*  tte 
countries  of  the  world — and  the  public  will  be  enlightet- 
ed  not  by  the  factious  and  turbulent  declamations  of  a 
party,  but  by  the  mild  dissemination  of  gospel  sentimeirt 
through  the  land — and  the  prophecy  contained  in  this 
book  will  pass  into  effect  and  accomplishment,  by  no  oth- 
er influence  than  the  influence  of  its  ordinary  lessons  cb 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  individuals — and  the  meas- 
ure will  first  be  carried  in  one  country,  not  by  the  unhak 
lowed  violence  of  discontent,  but  by  the  control  of  gent* 
ral  opinion,  expressed  on  the  part  of  a  people,  wb6,  if 
Christian,  in  their  repugnance  to  war  will  be  eqoallf 
Christian  in  all  the  loyalities  and  subjections,  and  meA 
unresisting  virtues  of  the  New  Testament — and  the  st 
cred  fire  of  good-will  to  the  children  of  men  will  spread 
itself  through  all  climes,  and  through  all  latitudes — an! 
thus  by  scriptural  truth  conveyed  with  power  from  one 
people  to  another,  and  taking  its  ample  round  among  aB 
-the  tribes  and  ftmilies  of  the  earth,  shall  we  arrive  at  the 
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Mgoificent  reralt  of  peace  throughout  all  it6  provinces^ 
jid  security  in  all  its  dwelling-places. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  discourse^  I  shall, 
mt,  expatiate  a  little  on  the  evils  of  war. 

In  the  second  place,  I  shall  direct  3'oor  attention  to  the 
bstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  extinction,  and 
'hieh  threaten  to  retard  for  a  time  the  accomplishment  of 
le  prophecy  I  have  now  selected  for  your  consideration. 

And,  in  the  Third  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
at,  what  can  only  be  done  at  present  in  a  hurried  and 
aperficial  manner,  some  of  the  expedients  by  which  these 
bstacles  may  be  done  away. 

1.  I  sliall  expatiate  a  little  on  the  evils  of  war.  The 
lere  existence  of  the  prophecy  in  my  text,  is  a  sentence 
r  condemnation  upon  war,  and  stamps  a  criminality  on 
B  very  forehead.  So  soon  as  Christianity  shall  gain  a 
lU  ascendancy  in  the  world,  from  that  moment  war  is  to 
isappear.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  something  noble 
I  the  art  of  war ;  that  there  is  something  generous  in  the 
rdour  of  that  fine  chivalric  spirit  which  kindles  10  the 
Dur  of  alarm^  and  rushes  with  delight  among  the  thick- 
it  scenes  of  danger  and  of  enterprise  ;^— that  man  is  nev- 
r  more  proudly  arrayed,  than  when,  elevated  by  a  con- 
tmpt  for  death,  he  puts  on  his  intrepid  front,  and  looks 
irene,  while  the  arrows  of  destruction  are  flying  on  every 
de  of  him  ; — that  expunge  war,  and  you  expunge  some 
r  the  brightest  names  in  the  catalogue  of  human  virtue, 
[id  demolish  that  theatre  on  which  have  been  displayed 
ime  of  the  sublimest  energies  of  the  human  character. 
t  is  thus  that  war  has  been  invested  with  a  most  pernic- 
ms  splendour,  and  men  have  offered  to  justify  it  as  a 
lessing  and  an  ornament  to  society,  and  attempts  have 
sen  made  to  throw  a  kind  of  imposing  morality  around 
;  and  one  might  almost  be  reconciled  to  the  whole  train 
Tits  calamities  audits  horrors,  did  he  not  believe  his 
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Bible,  and  leant  from  its  iniformatioD,  that  in  Um  dsjis 
of  perfect  righteousness,  there  will  be  no  war ;— -that  si 
soon  as  the  character  of  man  has  had  the  last  finish  of 
Christian  principle  thrown  over  it,  from  that  moment  sB 
the  instmments  of  war  will  be  thrown  aside,  and  all  its 
lessons  will  be  forgotten ;  that  therefore  what  are  calM 
the  virtues  of  war,  are  tfo  virtues  at  all,  or  that  a  bslisr 
and  a  worthier  scene  will  be  provided  for  their  exerdss  | 
but  in  short,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  blissftl 
era,  when  the  reign  of  heaven  shall  be  established,  war 
will  take  its  departure  from  the  world  with  all  the  othst 
plagues  and  atrocities  of  the  species. 

But  apart  altogether  from  this  testimony  to  the  evU  of 
war,  let  us  just  take  a  direct  look  of  it,  and  see  whetbsr 
we  can  And  its  character  engraved  on  the  aspect  it  beni 
to  the  eye  of  an  attentive  observer.  The  stoutest  heartof 
this  assembly  would  recoil,  were  he  who  owns  it,  to  lke<t 
bold  the  destruction  of  a  single  individual  by  some  teed 
of  violence.  Were  the  man  who  at  this  moment  standi 
before  you  in  the  full  play  and  energy  of  health,  to  be  it 
another  moment  laid  by  some  deadly  aim  a  lifeless  eorpso 
at  your  feet,  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  prove 
how  strong  are  the  relentings  of  nature  at  a  spectaele  so 
hideous  as  death.  There  are  some  of  you  who  would  bo 
haunted  for  whole  days  by  the  image  of  horror  yon  had 
witnessed-^who  would  feel  the  weight  of  a  most  oppres- 
sive sensation  upon  your  heart,  which  nothing  bat  tinft 
could  wear  away — who  would  be  so  pursued  by  it  as  ti 
be  unfit  for  business  or  for  enjoyment — who  would  think 
of  it  through  the  day,  and  it  would  spread  a  gloomy  dis* 
quietude  over  your  waking  moments-r-who  would  dream 
of  it  at  night,  and  it  would  turn  that  bed  which  yon  coniti 
ed  as  a  retreat  from  the  torments  of  ap  everrmeddliig 
memory,  into  a  scene  of  restlessness. 

]But  generally  the  death  of  violence  is  iiot  instantaiimQiy 
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ui  there  is  often  a  sad  and  dreary  interval  between  its 
ImI  eonsummationy  and  the  infliction  of  the  blow  which 
eaoMs  it.  The  winged  messenger  of  destruction  has  not 
iNiiid  its  direct  avenue  to  that  spot,  where  the  principle 
sf  life  is  situated-*— and  the  soul^  finding  obstacles  to  its 
ediate  egress^  has  \o  stro^le  it  for  hours^  ere  it  can 
ke  its  weary  way  through  the  winding  avenues  of  that 
tsBeaent,  which  has  been  torn  open  by  a  brother^s  hand. 
Q !  my  Jurethren;  if  there  be  something  appalling  in  the 
snddenness  ci  deaths  think  not  that  when  gradual  in  its 
advances^  you  will  alleviate  the  horrors  of  this  sickening 
eontemplation,  by  viewing  it  in  a  milder  form.  O  !  tell 
mtj  if  there  be  any  relentings  of  pity  in  your  bosom^  how 
eoald  you  endure  it^  to  behold  the  agonies  of  the  dying 
MUK— as  goaded  by  pain^  he  grasps  the  cold  ground  in 
eolivolsive  energy^  or  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his 
puke  ebbs  low^  and  the  gathering  paleness  spreads  itself 
over  his  countenance ;  or  wrapping  himself  round  in  de- 
Wftdtf  he  can  only  mark  by  a  few  feeble  quiverings,  that 
life  gtilL  lurks  and  lingers  in  his  lacerated  body ;  or  lift- 
isg  up  a  faded  ey^  he  casts  on  you  a  look  of  imploring 
hslplessness,  for  that  succour  which  no  sympathy  can 
yield  him.  It  may  be  painful  to  dwell  on  such  a  repre- 
§entation ;  but  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity is  served.  The  eye  of  the  sentimentalist  turns 
away  from  its  sufferings,  and  he  passes  by  on  the  other 
ttdej  lest  he  hear  that  pleading  voice,  which  is  armed 
with  a  tone  of  remonstrance  so  vigorous  as  to  disturb  him. 
He  cannot  bear  thus  to  pause,  in  imagination,  on  the  dis- 
tiessing  picture  of  one  individual,  but  multiply  it  ten 
thousand  times ;  say,  how  much  of  all  this  distress  has 
been  heaped  together  upon  a  single  field ;  give  us  the 
arithmetic  of  this  accumulated  wretchedness,  and  lay  it 
before  us  with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  official  computation 
•*9Mid  strange  to  tell,  not  one  sigh  is  lifted  up  among  the 
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of  the  commonwealth  is  due  to  positive  restrictions^  aai 
how  little  of  it  is  due  to  a  natural  sense  of  justice  amoig 
men.  I  know  well,  that  the  plausibilities  f^  haoian  cbflU 
acter,  which  abound  in  every  modem  and  entightenel 
society,  have  been  mustered  up  to  oppose  the  doctriae  sf 
the  Bible,  on  the  woful  depravity  of  our  race.  Bat  ori 
of  the  history  of  war,  1  can  gather  for  thb  doctrine  (is 
evidence  of  experiment.  It  tells  me,  that  man  when  kft 
to  himself  and  let  loose  among  his  fellows,  to  walk  aflei 
the  counsel  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own 
eyes,  will  soon  discover  how  thin  that  tinsel  is,  which  tk 
boasted  hand  of  civilization  has  thrown  over  him.  Ami 
we  have  only  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  war,  and  proclaim  ti 
man  the  hour  of  his  opportunity,  that  his  character  mqf 
show  itself  in  its  essential  elements — and  that  we  may  sfi6 
how  many,  in  this  our  moral  and  enlightened  day,  wodi 
spring  forward,  as  to  a  jubilee  of  delight,  and  prowl  lib 
the  wild  men  of  the  woods,  amidst  scenes  of  rapacity,  aii 
cruelty,  and  violence. 

II.  But  let  me  hasten  away  from  this  part  oi  the  mA 
ject,  and  in  the  second  place,  direct  your  attention  to  those 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  extinction  of  wiT) 
and  which  threaten  to  retard,  for  a  time,  the  accomplkk- 
ment  of  the  prophecy  I  have  now  selected,  for  your  coi- 
sideration.  ' 

Is  this  the  time,  it  may  be  asked,  to  comphtin  of  ob- 
stacles to  the  extinction  of  war,  when  peace  has  been  ff9* 
en  to  the  nations,  and  we  are  assembled  to  celebrate  iti 
triumphs  ?  Is  this  day  of  high  and  solemn  gratolatisay 
to  be  turned  to  such  forebodings  as  these  ?  The  whsk 
of  Europe  is  now  at  rest  from  the  tempest  which  convidi* 
ed  it— and  a  solemn  treaty  with  all  its  adjnstments^  md 
all  its  guarantees,  promises  a  firm  perpetuity  to  the  rqiotf 
of  the  world.  We  have  long  fought  for  a  happier  ovte 
of  things,  and  at  length  we  have  established  it— "and  thi 
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iMd-atraed  bequest^  we  hand  down  to  posterity  as  a  rich 
■beritaoce,  won  by  the  labours  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
ftmwt  generation.  That  gigantic  ambition  which  stallc- 
ti  in  triumph  over  the  firmest  and  the  oldest  of  our  mon- 
ireiues,  is  now  lud-^and  can  never  again  burst  forth  from 
the  confinement  of  its  prison-hold  to  waken  a  new  uproar^ 
Mid  to  send  forth  new  troubles  over  the  face  of  a  desolat- 
ed world* 

•  Now^  in  reply  to  this^  let  it  be  observed^  that  every  in* 
larval  of  repose  is  precious ;  every  breathing  time  from  the 
Irork  at  violence  is  to  be  rejoiced  in  by  the  friends  of  ha«* 
Mnity  ;  every  agreement  among  the  powers  of  the  earthy 
if  which  a  temporary  respite  can  be  gotten  from  the  -ea- 
httities  of  war^  is  so  much  reclaimed  from  the  amount  of 
those  miseries  that  afflict  the  worlds  and  of  those  crimes^ 
the  cry  of  which  ascendeth  unto  heaven,  and  bringeth  down 
tile  jndgments  of  God  on  this  dark  and  rebellious  province 
efhis  creation.  I  trusty  that  on  this  day,  gratitude  to 
Him  who  alone  can  still  the  tumults  of  the  people,  will 
be  the  sentiment  of  every  heart ;  and  I  trust  that  none 
trim  now  hear  me,  will  refuse  to  evince  his  gratitude  to 
tbe  Author  of  the  New  Testament,  by  their  obedience  to 
sn  of  the  most  distinct  and  undoubted  of  its  lessons  ;  I 
Man  the.  lesson  of  a  reverential  and  submissive  loyalty. 
I  cannot  pass  an  impartial  eye  over  this  record  of  Ood's 
wil1|  without  perceiving  the  utter  repugnance  that  there 
k  between  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  factious,  tur- 
inlent,  unquenchable,  and  ever-meddling  spirit  of  politic- 
d  disaffection.  I  will  not  compromise  by  the  surrender 
4f  A  single  jot  or  tittle  the  integrity  of  that  preceptive  code 
which  my  Saviour  hath  left  behind  him  for  the  obedience 
sf  his  disciples.  I  will  upt  detach  the  very  minutest  of 
^  featoies,  from  tbe  fine  picture  of  morality  that  Christ 
kath  bequeathed,  both  by  commandment  and  example^ 
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to  adoru  the  nature  he  condeacended  to  wear— -and  nm^  I 
am  that  the  man  who  has  drunk  in  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
gospel — who,  reposing  himself  on  the  faith  of  its  pronis- 
ed  immortality,  can  maintain  an  elevated  ealm  amid  all 
the  fluctuations  of  this  world's  interest — whose  exclnsifB 
ambition  it  is  to  be  the  unexeepted  pupil  -  of  pore,  and 
spiritual  and  self-denying  Christianity — sore  1  am  that 
such  a  man  will  honour  the  king  and  all  who  are  in  au- 
thority— and  be  subject  unto  them  for  the  sake  of  coih 
seience — and  render  unto  them  all  their  dues— -and  not 
withhold  .a  single  fraction  of  the  tribute  they  impose  upon 
lum — and  be  the  best  of  subjects,  just  because  he  is  the 
best  of  Christians — resisting  none  of  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  living  a  quiet  and  a  peaceable  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty. 

But  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  advance  a  further  testiao- 
ny  in  behalf  of  that  government  with  which  it  has  pleased 
GK)d,  who  appointeth  to  all  men  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation, to  bless  that  portion  of  the  globe  that  we  occupy* 
I  count  it  such  a  government  that  I  not  only  owe  it  the 
loyalty  of  my  principles — bnt  I  also  owe  it  the  loyalty  of 
my  affections.  I  could  not  lightly  part  with  my  devotios  ; 
to  that  government  which  the  other  year  opened  the  door  ] 
to  the  Christianization  of  India — I  shall  never  withhoU  , 
the  tribute  of  my  reverence  from  that  government  whiek 
put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Slave  Trade — ^I  shall 
never  forget  the  triumph,  which,  in  that  proudest  day  of 
Britain's  glory,  the  cause  of  humanity  gained  within  tbe 
walls  of  our  enlightened  Parliament.  Let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning,  ere  I  forget  that  country  of  my  birtli^ 
where,  in  defiance  to  all  the  clamours  of  merchantile  aknSf 
every  calculation  of  interest  ^as  given  to  the  wind,  and 
braving  every  hazard,  she  nobly  resolved  to  shake  off 
the  whole  burden  of  the  infamy,  which  lay  upon  her* 
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IshaH  aever  fSMrget,  that  how  to  complete  the  object  im 
Maif  of  w}uch  she  has  so  honorably  led  the  way,  she  has 
walked  the  whole  round  of  civilized  society,  and  iinock- 
ed  at  the  door  of  every  government  in  Europe,  and 
lifted  her  imploring  voice  for  injured  Africa,  and  pled 
with  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  world,  the  cause  of 
ker  outraged  •shores,  and  her  distracted  families.  I  caa 
neither  shut  my  heart  nor  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  at 
this  moment  she  is  stretching  forth  the  protection  of  her 
ifaval  arm,  and  shielding^  to  the  uttermost  of  her  vigour^ 
that  coast  where  an  inhuman  avarice  is  still  plying  its 
guilty  devices,  and  aiming  to  perpetuate  among  an  un- 
fffending  people,  a  trade  of  cruelty,  with  all  the  horrid 
train  of  its  terrors  and  abominations.  Were  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  this  to  be  swept  from  its  base,  either  by  the 
^fiolence  of  foreign  hostility,  pr  by  the  hands  of  her  own 
mMed  and  infatuated  children — ^I  should  never  cease  to 
deplore  it  as  the  deadliest  intcTrruption,  which  ever  had 
been  given  to  the  interests  of  human  virtue,  and  to  the 
siarch  of  human  improvement.  O !  how  it  should  swell 
every  heart,  not  with  pride,  but  with  gratitude^  to  think 
that  the  land  of  our  fathers,  with  all  the  iniquities  which 
abound  in  it,  with  all  the  profligacy,  which  spreads  along 
our  streets,  and  all  the  profaneness  that  is  heard  among 
our  companies — to  think  that  this  our  land,  overspread 
as  it  is  with  the  appalling  characters  of  guilt,  is  still 
the'  securest  asylum  of  worth  and  liberty — that  ^  this  is 
the  land,  from  which  the  most  copious  emanations  of 
Christianity  are  going  forth  to  all  the  quarters  of  the 
world — that  this  is  the  land,  which  teems  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  it  with  the  most  splendid  designs  and 
•enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species — ^that  this  is  the 
land,  where  public  principle  b  most  felt,  and  public  ob- 
jects are  most  prosecuted,    and   the   flne  impulse  of  a 
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public  spirit  is  most  ready  to  carry  its  generous  peepk 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  selfish  and  contracte4  patriotisa* 
•Yes,  and  when  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  is  tinkifig 
within  him  at  the  gloomy  spectacle  of  those  crimes  aad 
atrocities,  which  still  deform  the  history  of  man,  I  know 
not  a  single  earthly  expedient  more  fitted  to  brighten 
and  sustain  him,  than  to  turn  his  eye  to  the  eountry  ia 
which  he  lives — and  there  see  the  most  enlightened  gor- 
^mment  in  the  i^orld  acting  as  the  organ  of  its  most 
moral  and  intelligent  population. 

,lt  is  not  against  the  government -of  my  country,  there- 
fore, that  I  direct  my  observations-*-but  against  that  na- 
ture of  man  in  the  infirmities  of  which  we  all  share,  and 
the  evil  of  which  no  government  can  extinguish.  Wt 
bave  carried  a  new  political  arrangement,  and  we  export 
ence  the  result  of  it,  a  temporary  calm — but  we  have  not 
yet  carried  our  way  to  the  citadel  of  human  pasnite 
The  elements  of  war  are  hushed  for  a  season — ^but  these 
elements  are  not  destroyed.  They  still  rankle  in  wusj 
on  unsubdued  heart — and  I  am  too  well  taught  by  the  Us*  1 
tory  of  the  past,  and  the  experience  of  its  restless  ▼aria*' 
tions,  not  to  believe  that  they  will  burst  forth  again  ii  : 
thunder  over  the  face  of  society.  No,  my  brethren,  it  will 
only  be  when  diffused  and  vital  Christianity  comes  upoa 
the  earth,  that  an  enduring  peace  will  come  along  with  it 
*The  prophecy  of  my  text  will  obtain  its  fulfilment— 4Nit 
not  till  the  fulfilment  of  the  verses  which  go  before  it  ^<^  ; 
not  till  the  influence  of  the  gospel  has  found  its  way  to  flft 
human  bosom,  and  plucked  out  of  it  the  elementaiy  ptir 
eiples  of  war ; — ^not  till  the  law  of  love  shall  spread  ib 
melting  and  all-subduing  efficacy,  among  the  children  ef 
one  common  nature ;— ^not  till  ambition  be  dethroned  tnM 
its  mastery  over  the  affections  of  the  inner  man ; — not  (ffl . 
the  guilty  splendours  of  war  shall  cease  to  captivate  iti 
admirers^  and  spread  the  blaze  of  a  deceitfal  hooism  over 
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fke  wholesale  butchery  of  the  species  ^-^^-not  till  national 
|Mide  be  "humbled,  and  man  shall  learn,  that  if  it  be  indi* 
iridiuilly  the  duty  of  each  of  as  in  honour  to  prefer  oiie 
another ;  then  let  these  individuals  combine  as  they  may, 
Rad  form  societies  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  they  may, 
Rnd  each  of  these  be  swelled  out  to  the  dimensions  of  ant 
empire,  still,  that  mutual  condescension  and  forbearance 
nmain  the  unalterable  christian  duties  of  these  empires 
to  each  other ; — not  till  man  learn  to  revere  his  brother 
B6  man,  whatever  portion  of  the  globe  he  occupies,  and 
m\\  the  jealousies  and  preferencies  of  a  ccmtracted  patriot- 
ism  be  given  to  the  wind  ;— -oiot  till  war  shall  cease  to  be 
predeeuted  as  a  trade,  and  the  charm  of  all  that  interest 
which  is  linked  with  its  continuance,  shall  cease  to  be- 
^ile  men  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  merchandise,  into  a 
bftrbaroQs  longing  after  war ; — not  in  one  word  till  pride', 
Uid  jealousy,  and  interest,  and  all  that  is  opposite  to  the 
law  of  God  and  the  charity  of  the  gospel,  shall  be  forever 
Mmdlcated  firom  the  character  of  those  who  possess  an  ef- 
Retnal  control  over  the  public  and  political  movements  of 
tlie  species  ;-^not  till  all  this  be  brought  about,  and  there 
is  not  another  agent  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature  that 
fsan  bring  it  about  but  the  gospel  of  Christ,  carried  home 
by  the  all-subduing  power  of  the  Spirit  to  the  consciences 
of  men  ;>-^then,  and  not  till  then,  my  brethren,  will  peace 
Qoaae  to  take  up  its  perennial  abode  with  us,  and  its  bless-* 
fid  advent  on  earth  be  hailed  by  one  shout  of  joyful  accla* 
iKation  throughout  all  its  families ; — then,  and  not  till  then, 
^U  the  sacred  principle  of  good- will  to  men  circulate  as 
Jtee  AS  the  air  of  heaven  among  all  countries — and  the  sun 
looking  out  from  the  firmament,  will  behold  one  fine  as- 
pect of  harmony  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  a  regene- 
tated  world. 

It  will  only  be  in  the  last  days,  ^^  when  it  shall  come 
Is  psas^  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
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established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  ex-  ^ 
alted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it : 
And  many  people  shall  go,  and  say,  Gome  ye,  and  let  as 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  wifl 
walk  in  his  paths :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem ;  and  he  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  rod  shall  rebuke  many  people  f 
then  and  not  till  then,  ^<  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough -shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Na^ 
•tions  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.'^ 

The  above  rapid  sketch  glances  at  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  extinction  of  war,  and  in  what  remains  of  this  di^ 
course,  I  shall  dwell  a  litde  more  particularly  on  as  many 
of  them  as  my  time  will  allow  me,  finding  it  impossible  to 
exhaust  so  wide  a  topic,  within  the  limits  of  the  public 
services  of  one  day. 

The  first  great  obstacle  then  to  the  extinction  of  war, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried  oflF  frM 
its  barbarities  and  its  horrors,  by  the  splendour  of  its  de- 
ceitful accompaniments.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the  suUime 
in  cdntemplating  the  shock  of  armies,  just  as  there  ii 
in  contemplating  the  devouring  energy  of  a  tempest 
and  this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  man,  thst 
his  eye  is  blind  to  the  tears  of  bereaved  parents,  vid 
his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  piteous  moan  of  the  dying,  and 
the  shriek  of  their  desolated  families.  There  is  a  gnuos* 
fulness  in  the  picture  of  a  youthful  warrior  burning  for 
distinction  on  the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  af» 
piration  to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  wheni^ 
in  the  fell  work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  vaktf 
struggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a  name ;  and  this  side  of 
the  picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive  object  of  onrT^srd, 
as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the  mangled  carcasaes  irftho 
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Uleiiy  and  the  writhing  agonies  of  the  hnndreds  and  the 
landreds  more  who  hare  been  laid  on  the  cold  ground^ 
rhera  they  are  left  to  languieh  and  to  die.  There  no  eya 
^■ties  them.  No  sister  is  there  to  weep  over  them. 
There  no  gentle  hand  is  present  to  ease  the  dying  posture^ 
NT  bind  op  the  wounds,  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of 
he  eombat,  have  been  given  and  received  by  the  ehildren 
if  one  common  father.  There  death  spreads  its  pale  en- 
■gns  over  every  countenance,  and  when  night  comes  on^ 
lad  darkness  around  them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch 
Mttt  take  up  with  the  bloody  field  as  the  untended  bed  of 
biB  last  sufferings,  without  one  friend  to  bear  the  message 
of  tenderness  to  his  dfstant  home,-without  one  companion 
to  close  his  eyes. 

•  I  avow  it.    On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work 

wlueh  go  to  spread  a  most  delusive  colouring  over  war, 

ind  to  remove  its  shocking  barbarities  to  the  back  ground 

of  oar  contemplations  altogether.     1  see  it  in  the  history 

which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops, 

and  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges.     I  see  it 

in*the  poetry  which  lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the 

Mnrative  of  blood,  and  transports  its  many  admirers,  as 

ky  its  images,  and  its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of 

eUvalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishments  over  a 

•eene  of  legalized  slaughter.    1  see  it  in  the  music  which 

K^reaents  the  progress  of  the  battle ;   and  where,  after 

hring  inspired  by  the  trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the 

whole  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  drawing-room  are  seen 

to  bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment ;    nor  do  I 

hsar  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death- 

tsnes  of  the  thickening  contest,  and  *  the  moans  of  the 

iminded  men  as  they  fade  away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink 

iito  lifeless  silence.    All,  all  goes  to  prove  what  strange 

tad  half-sighted  creatures  we  are.    Were  it  not  so,  war 

Mild  tte?er  have   been  seen  in  any  other  aspect  than 
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that  of  unmingled  hatefuloess ;  and  I  can  look  to  notisiBg 
but  to  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment  upon  earth*  i|| 
arrest  the  strong  current  of  its  popular  and  prevailiaK 
partiality  for  war.  Then  only  will  an  imperions  sense 
of  duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  principle^  on  all  the  m\h 
ordinate  tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  wiU 
glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estiniate^  and  the  wake* 
fol  benevolence  of  the  gospel  chasing  away  every  apell^ 
will  be  turned  by  the  treachery  of  no  delusion  whatevei^ 
from  its  simple  but  sublime  enterprises  for  the  good  e{ 
the  species.  Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  wiD 
be  ushered  into  the  world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrociooi^ 
nnrelenting  war,  will  be  stript  of  its  many  and  its  bs* 
Wildering  fascinations. 

But  again,  another  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war  m 
a  sentiment  which  seems  to  be  universally  gone  into,  thil 
the  rules  and  promises  of  the  gospel  which  apply  to  t 
aingle  individual,  do  not  apply  to  a  nation  of  individoak 
Just  think  of  the  mighty  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
politics  of  the  world,  were  this  sentiment  to  be  praio^ 
tically  deposed  from  its  wonted  authority  over  the  cons- 
eels  and  Uie  doings  of  nations,  in  their  transactiona  witk 
each  other.  If  fortiearance  be  the  virtue  of  an  individual^ 
forbearance  is  also  the  virtue  of  a  nation.  If  it  be  ii* 
cumbent  on  men  in  honour  to  prefer  each  other,  it  ii 
incumbent  on  the  very  largest  societies  of  meir,  tiixbo^ 
the  constituted  organ  of  their  government  to  do  the  saan^  " 
If  it  be  the  glory  of  a  man  to  defer  his  anger,  and  te  Z 
pass  over  a  transgression,  that  nation  mistakes  its  gloif 
which  is  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  slightest  insult,  tud  ^ 
musters  up  its  threats  and  its  armaments  upon  the  lafaik  ' 
est  shadow  of  a  provocation.  If  it  be  Uie  magnaniflii' 
ity  of  an  injured  man  to  abstain  from  vengeance,  9»i 
if  by  so  doing,  he  heap  coals  of  ftre  upon  the  head  d 
bis  enemy,  then  that  is  the  magnanimona  natMMV  vlwll 
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miiting  from  violence  and  from  bloody  will  do  no  more 
lan  send  its  christian  embassy,  and  prefer  its  mild  and 
ipressive  remonstrance ;  and  that  is  the  disgraced  na- 
HI  which  will  refuse  the  impressiveness  of  the  moral 
ipeal  that  has  been  made  to  it — O !  my  brethren,  there 
Q8t  be  the  breathing  of  a  different  spirit  to  circnlate 
nrnd  the  globe,  ere  its  christianized  nations  resign  the 
alousies  which  now  front  them  to  each  other  in  the 
towling  attitude  of  defiance ;  and  much  is  to  do  with  the 
sople  of  eveiy  land,  ere  the  prophesied  influence  of  ^the 
Mpel  shall  bring  its  virtuous,  and  its  pacifying  control 
» bear  with  effect  on  the  counsels  and  governments  of 
le  world. 

I  find  that  I  must  be  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  I 
nwt  forbear  entering  into  several  topics  on  which  I 
HMUit  at  one  time  to  expatiate.  I  wished,  in  particular, 
>  have  laid  it  fully  before  you  how  the  extinction  of  war, 
iMNigh  it  should  withdraw  one  of  those  scenes  on  which 
ma  earns  the  glory  of  intrepidity ;  yet  it  would  leave 
Iher,  and  better,  and  nobler  scenes,  for  the  display  and 
be  exercise  of  this  respectable  attribute.  1  wished  also 
a  explain  to  you,  that  however  much  I  admired  the  gen- 
nl  spirit  of  Quakerism,  on  the  subject  of  war ;  yet  that 
[  was  not  prepared  to  go  all  the  length  of  its  principles, 
rhen  that  war  was  strictly  defensive.  It  strikes  me,  that 
rsr  18  to  be  abolished  by  the  abolition  of  its  aggressive 
pint  among  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  The  text 
Mils  to  tell  me  that  this  is  the  order  of  prophecy  upon 
be  subject ;  and  that  it  is  when  nation  shall  cease  to  lift 
ip  its  sword  against  nation ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  one 
Mtion  shall  cease  to  move,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
■other,  that  militaiy  science  will  be  no  longer  in  demand, 
md  that  the  people  of  the  earth  will  learn  the  art  of  war 
10  more.  I  should  also  have  stated,  that  on  this  ground^ 
P  mfrained  from  pronouncing  on  the  justice  or  necessity 
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of  any  one  war  in  which  this  coautry  has  ever  been  in;* 
volved.  I  have  no  doabt  that  many  of  those  who  sop- 
ported  our  former  wars^  looked  on  several  of  them  » 
wars  for  existence ;  but  on  this  matter  I  carefully  ab- 
stain from  the  utterance  of  a  single  sentiment ;  for  in  ss 
doing,  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  descending  frmn  the 
generalities  of  christian  principle^  and  employing  that 
pulpit  as  the  vehicle  of  a  questionable  policy,  which  ought 
never  to  be  prostituted  either  to  the  unworthy  object  d 
sending  forth  the  incense  of  human  flattety  to  any  one 
administration,  or  of  regaling  the  factious^  and  tarbnlen^ 
Und  disloyal  passions  of  any  party.  I  should  next^  if  I 
had  time,  offer  such  observations  as  were  su^ested  tf 
my  own  views  of  political  science,  on  the  multitude  sf 
vulnerable  points  by  which  this  country  is  snrronndedi  ii 
the  shape  of  numerous  and  distant  dependeneie%  anl 
which  however  mqch  they  may  tend  to  foster  Um  wa^ 
like  politics  of  our  government,  are,  in  truths  so  UMi 
worth  the  expense  of  a  war,  that  should  all  of  them  be 
wrested  away  ftom  us,  they  would  leave  the  people  of  eir 
empire  as  great,  and  as  wealthy,  and  as  competent  to 
every  purpose  of  home  security  as  ever.  Lastly,  I  migbt 
have  whispered  my  inclination,  for  a  little  more  of  the 
Chinese  policy  being  imported  into  Europe,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  a  liberal  intercourse  between  Ml 
different  countries,  but  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  in  eadk 
its  restless  spirit  of  alarm,  about  every  foreign  movemMt 
in  the  politics  and  designs  of  other  nations ;  because,  sms 
I  am,  that  were  each  great  empire  of  the  world  to  lay  ft 
'  down  as  the  maxim  of  its  most  scrupulous  observance,  net 
to  meddle  till  it  was  meddled  with,  each  would  fsel  is 
such  a  maxim  both  its  safety  and  its  triumph  ;^-4or  soih 
are  the  mighty  resources  of  defensive  war,  that  though  the 
whole  transportable  force  of  Europe  were  to  land  npia 
oiur  border,  the  result  of  the  experiment  would  he  mAf 
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tiMit  it  fihoold  never  be  repeated — ^tbe  rallying  population 
if  Britain  could  sweep  them  all  from  the  face  of  its  terri- 
tey,  and  a  whole  myriad  of  invaders  would  melt  away 
mder  the  power  of  such  a  government  as  ours,  trenched 
kehind  the  loyalty  of  her  defenders,  and  strong,  as  she 
deserves  to  be^  in  the  love  and  in  the  confidence  of  all  her 
childTeD. 

I  would  not  have  touched  on  any  of  the  lessons  of  po- 
^cal  economy,  did  they  not  lead  me,  by  a  single  step, 
la  a  christian  lesson,  which  I  count  it  my  incumbent  du- 
ty to  press  upon  the  attention  of  you  all.  Any  sudden 
fehange  in  the  state  of  the  demand,  must  throw  the  com* 
aercial  world  into  a  temporary  derangement.  And 
whether  the  change  be  from  war  to  peace,  or  from  peace 
to  wafy  this  effect  is  sure  to  accompany  it.  Now  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  the  direction  of  our  trade  has  been 
ieeommodated  to  a  war  system,  and  when  this  system  is 
pat  an  end  to,  I  do  not  say  what  amount  of  the  distress 
will  light  upon  this  neighbourhood,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  all  the  alarm  of  falling  markets,  and  ruined  specula- 
Imif  will  spread  an  impressive  gloom  over  many  of  the 
Mmafiicturing  districts  of  the  land.  Now,  let  my  title  to 
iddress  you  on  other  grounds,  be  as  questionable  as  it 
laayf  I  feel  no  hesitation  whatever  in  announcing  it,  as 
foor  most  imperative  duty,  that  no  outcry  of  impatience 
w  discontent  from  you,  shall  embarrass  the  pacific  policy 
ff  bis  majesty's  government.  They  have  conferred  a 
fpeat  blessing  on  the  country,  in  conferring  on  it  peace, 
and  it  is  your  part  resignedly  to  weather  the  languid  or 
disastrous  months  which  may  come  along  with  it.  The 
•iliterest  of  trade  is  an  old  argument  that  has  been  set  up 
SB  resistance  to  the  dearest  and  most  substantial  interests 
!ff  hamanity.  When  Paul  wanted  to  bring  Christianity 
r?iM0  Bphesus,  he  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  around  him^ 
1mm  a  quarter  which,  1  dare  say,  he  was  not  counting  on. 
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There  happened  to  be  some  shrine  manufactories  in  thd 
place^  and  as  the  success  of  the  Apostle  would  infallib^ 
have  reduced  the  demand  for  that  article,  forth  eame  Ihi 
decisive  argument  of.  Sirs,  by  this  craft  we  have  ooi 
wealth,  and  should  this  Paul  turn  away  the  people  finMi 
the  worship  of  gods  made  with  hands,  Uiereby  moch  daa» 
age  would  accrue  to  our  trade.  Why,  my  brethren,  if 
this  argument  is  to  be  admitted,  there  is  not  one  conceii^ 
able  benefit  that  can  be  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  thi 
species.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  all  the  men  of  reading 
in  the  country  were  to  be  diverted  fl*om  the  poison  wbidi 
lurks  in  many  a  mischievous  publication^— and  should  this 
blessed  reformation  be  effected,  are  there  none  to  be  feooi 
who  would  feel  that  much  damage  had  accrued  to  thrif 
trade  ?  Would  it  not  be  well,  if  those  wretched  man  d 
pleasure,  before  whom  if  they  repent  not,  there  Ueth  ill 
the  dreariness  of  an  unprovided  eternity — would  it  not  bt 
lyell,  that  they  were  reclaimed  from  the  maddening  intoxi- 
cation which  speeds  them  on  in  the  career  of  disobedimos 
— and  on  this  event  too,  would  there  be  none  to  complaia 
that  much  damage  had  accrued  to  their  trade  ?  Is  it  not 
well,  that  the  infamy  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  swept 
from  the  page  of  British  history  ?  and  yet  do  not  masj 
of  you  remember  how  long  the  measure  lay  suspended 
and  that  about  twenty  annual  flotillas  burdened  with  tto 
load  of  human  wretchedness,  were  wafted  across  the  Ak< 
lantic,  while  Parliament  was  deafened  and  overborne  by 
unceasing  clamours  about  the  much  damage  that  wottU 
accrue  to  the  trade  ?  And  now,  is  it  not  well  that  ptact 
has  once  more  been  given  to  the  nations  ?  and  are  you  <» 
follow  up  this  goodly  train  of  examples,  by  a  single  whi*? 
per  of  discontent  about  the  much  damage  that  will  acerM 
to  your  trade  ?  No,  my  brethren,  I  will  not  let  down  a- 
single  inch  of  the  christian  requirement  that  lies  upsi 
you.    Should  a  sweeping  tide  of  bankruptcy  set  in  npoP 
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Bm  land,  and  redaee  every  individual  who  now  hwn  me, 
lithe  very  hnmblest  condition  in  aodety,  God  stands 
^ged  to  give  food  and  raiment  to  all  who  depend  npon 
liflu ; — and  it  is  not  fair  to  make  others  bleed,  that  yoa 
my  roll  in  affluence ; — it  is  not  fair  to  desolate  thoosands 
if  ISraiilies,  that  yours  may  be  upheld  in  luxury  and  splen- 
bor — and  your  best,  and  noblest,  and  kindest  part  is,  to 
faraw  yourself  on  the  promises  of  God,  and  he  will  hide 
fBa  and  your  little  ones  in  the  secret  of  his  pavilion  till 
l|Sse  calamities  be  overpast 

in.  I  trust  it  is  evident  from  all  that  has  been  said, 
MTW  it  is  only  by  the  extension  of  christian  principle 
UMmg  the  people  of  the  earth,  that  the  atrocities  of  wat 
irill  at  length  be  swept  away  from  it ;  and  that  each  of 
N  is  hastening  the  commencement  of  that  blissful  period, 
irho,  in  his  own  sphere,  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
king  his  own  heart,  anc(  the  hearts  of  others,  under  the 
mpreme  influence  of  this  principle.  It  is  public  opinion, 
which,  in  the  long  run  governs  the  world  ;  and  while  I 
Isok  with  confidence  to  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  state 
af  public  opinion  from  the  omnipotence  of  gospel  truth 
wmrking  its  silent,  but  effectual  way,  through  the  families 
of  mankind — ^yet  I  will  not  deny,  that  much  may  be  done 
to  accelerate  ttie  advent  of  perpetual  and  universal  peace, 
hy  a  distinct  body  of  men  embarking  their  eveiy  talent, 
md  their  every  acquirement  in  the  prosecution  of  this,  as 
I  distinct  object.  This  was  the  way  in  which,  a  few  years 
igo,  the  British  public  were  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
Urica.  This  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  other  proph- 
ides  of  the  Bible  are  at  this  moment  hastening  to  their 
lecomplishment ;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  I  apprehend,  that 
be  prophecy  of  my  t^xt  may  be  indebted  for  its  speedier 
alfilment  to  the  agency  of  men  selecting  this  as  the  as- 
igned  field  on  which  their  philanthropy  shall  expatiate. 
W^  each  individual  member  of  such  a  scheme  to  pros- 
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ecato  Ih0  own  walk,  and  eome  forward  with  his  cm 
euliar  contribution^  the  froit  of  the  onited  labours 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  christiai 
^uence,  and  of  enlightened  morals^  and  of  sound  p 
philosophyf  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  wor 
could  not  fasten  on  another  cause  more  fitted  to  cal 
such  a  variety  of  talent,  and  to  rally  around  it  so  n 
the  generous  and  acconplished  sons  of  humanity,  \ 
give  each  ci  them  a  devotedness  and  a  power  far  I 
whatever  could  be  sent  into  the  hearts  of  enthosiai 
the  mere  impulse  of  literaiy  ambition. 

Let  one  take  up  the  question  of  war  in  its  prii 
and  make  the  fell  weight  of  his  moral  severity  res 
it,  and  upon  all  its  abominations.  Let  another  fa 
the  question  of  war  in  its  consequeuces,  and  bri 
every  power  of  graphical  description  to  the  task  i 
senting  an  awakened  public  with  an  impressive 
of  its  cruelties  and  its  horrors.  Let  another  neu 
the  poetry  of  war,  and  dismantle  it  of  all  those  be 
ing  splendours,  which  the  hand  of  misguided  geni 
thrown  over  it.  Let  another  teach  the  world  a  trii* 
more  magnanimous  path  to  national  glory,  than  any 
try  of  the  world  has  yet  talked  in.  Let  anoth 
with  irresistible  argument,  how  the  christian  ethi 
nation  is  at  one  with  the  christian  ethics  of  its  hu 
individual.  Let  another  bring  all  the  resources 
political  science  to  unfold  the  vast  energies  of  de: 
war,  and  show,  that  instead  of  that  ceaseless  je 
and  disquietude,  which  are  ever  keeping  alive  thi 
of  hostility  among  the  nations,  each  may  wait  i 
pared  security,  till  the  first  footstep  of  an  invadei 
be  the  signal  for  mustering  around  the  standard 
outraged  rights,  all  the  steel,  and  spirit,  and  patrio 
Uie  country.  Let  another  pour  the  light  of  moderi 
into  the  mysteries  of  trade^  and  prove  tt 
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A  angle  war  has  been  undertaken  for  any  of  its  objects^ 
tJiere  the  millions  and  the  millions  more  which  were 
kvished  on  the  caose^  have  not  all  been  cheated  away  from 
as  by  the  phantom  of  an  imaginary  interest.  This  may 
look  to  many  like  the  Utopianism  oi  a  romantic  antici- 
|itiDn*-4>ot  I  shall  never  despair  of  the  caase  of  truth 
addressed  to  a  christian  public,  when  the  clear  light  of 
principle  can  be  brought  to  every  one  of  its  positions^ 
and  when  its  practical  and  conclusive  eatablishment  forms 
.me  of  the  most  distinct  of  Heaven's  prophecies — ^^  that 
men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and 
their  spears  into  prqning-hooks— and  that  nation  shall 
«i  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learo 
rfte  art  of  war  any  more.'' 
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ADDRESS. 


lY  HBN  oae  writes  a  letter  to  tn  ititioiate  and  a 
oeh  loved  friend,  he  never  thinks,  of  the  graees  of  ths 
•mposltion.  He  unbosoms  himself  in  a  style  of  perfect 
^ess  and  simplicity*  He  gives  way  to  the  kindly 
fections  of  his  heart,  and  though  there  may  be  many 
lehes  of  tenderness  in  his  performaneey  it  is  not  btcanoi 
I  aims  at  touches  of  any  kind,  bat  because  all  the  ten« 
mess  that  is  written,  is  the  genuine  and  the  artless 
LBscript  of  all  the  tenderness  that  is  felt.  Now  con* 
i?e  for  a  moment,  that  he  wrote  his  letter  under  the  con-» 
ioasness  that  it  was  to  be  broadly  exhibited  before  th# 
e  of  the  public,  this  would  immediately  operate  as  a 
avy  restraint  upon  him.  A  man  would  much  rather 
or  the  expression  of  his  friendship  into  the  private  ear 
him  who  was  the  object  of  it,  than  he  would  do  it  uui- 
r  the  full  stare  of  a  numerous  company*  And  I,  my 
Bthren,  could  my  time  have  aUowed  it,  would  much 
tber  have  written  my  earnest  and  longing  aspiration  for 
t  welfare  of  you  all  by  a  private  letter  to  each  individu* 

than  by  this  general  Address,  which  necessarily  ex* 
see  to  the  wide  theatre  of  the  public  all  that  I  feel,  and 

that  I  uttur  on  the  subject  of  my  affectionate  regard 
•you. 

It  were  better  then  for  the  exercise  to  which  I  faavi^ 
w  set  myself  that  I  shut  out  all  idea  of  the  public ;  and 
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never,  within  the  whole  recollection  Of  my  life,  wn  I  h 
disposed  to  foster  that  idea.  It  may  be  observed,  tl 
the  blow  of  some  great  and  calamitous  visitation  brin 
a  kind  of  insensibility  along  with  it  I  ought  not 
lament  my  withdrawment  from  yon  as  a  calamity,  bo< 
has  had  all  the  effect  of  a  calamity  upon  me.  I  am  i 
moved  from  those  objects  which  habitaally  interested  i 
lleart,  and,  for  a  time,  it  refoses  to  be  interested  in  oti 
objects.  I  am  placed  at  a  diMance  from  that  scene  to  whi 
I  was  most  alive,  and  I  feel  a  deadness  to  every  otI 
scene.  The  people  who  are  now  aroimd  me,  carry 
nnquestionable  kindness  in  their  bosoms,  and  view 
one  another  in  the  expression  of  it.  I  can  easily  perod 
that  there  exists  abundantly  among  them  all  the  consti 
ents  of  a  highly  iotereiiting  neighbourhood,  and  it  m 
look  cold  and  ungrateful  in  me  that  1  am  not  intereafa 
But  it  takes  a  time  before  the  heart  can  attune  itself 
the  varieties  of  a  new  situation.  It  is  ever  recurring 
the  more  familiar  scenes  of  other  days.  The  pres( 
ministers  no  enjoyment,  and  in  looking  to  the  past  1 
painful  circumstance  is,  that  while  the  fancy  will  not 
kept  from  straying  to  that  neighbourhood  which  exerel 
over  it  all  the  power  of  a  much-loved  home,  the  idea  tl 
it  is  home  no  longer  comes  with  dread  reality  upon  i 
mind,  and  turns  the  whole  to  bitterness. 

With  a  iieart  thus  occupied,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  i 
mission  of  the  pubtic  into  our  conference  will  be  any  gr 
Tcstraint  upon  me.  I  shall  speak  to  you  as  if  they  wi 
not  present,  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  they  can  taki 
great  interest  in  what  I  say,  because  1  have  no  time 
the  full  and  explicit  statement  of  principles.  I  have  t 
advantage  with  you  that  I  do  not  have  with  othersy  tl 
with  you  I  can  afford  to  be  less  explicit.  I  presume  of 
your  recollections  of  what  I  have,  for  some  time,  been 
tlie  habit  of  addressing  to  yon^  and  latter  myself  that  y 
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my  enter  ieto  a  train  of  observation  which  to  othera  may 
ippear  dark^  and  abrupt^  and  unconnected.  In  penning 
this  short  Address^  1  follow  the  impulse  of  my  regard  for 
you.  You  will  receive  it  with  indulgence^  as  a  memorial 
from  one  who  loves  yon  ;  who  is  ever  with  you  in  hearty 
though  not  in  person  ;  who  classes  among  the  dearest  of 
Us  recollections,  the  tranquil  enjoyments  he  has  had  in 
yoar  neighbourhood  ;  who  carries  upon  his  memory  the 
luithful  image  of  its  fields  and  of  its  families ;  and  whose 
prayer  for  you  all  is,  that  you  may  so  grow  in  the  fruits 
of  our  common  faith,  as  to  be  made  meet  for  that  unfading 
inheritance  where  sorrow  and  separation  are  alike  un- 
known. 

'  Were  I  to  sit  down  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  ont  a 
list  of  all  the  actions  which  may  be  called  sinful,  it  would 
be  long  before  I  could  complete  the  enumeration.  Nay, 
J  can  conceive,  that  by  adding  one  peculiarity  after  an- 
other^ the  variety  may  be  so  lengthened  out  as  to  make 
4be  attenlpt  impossible.  Lying,  and  stealing,  and  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  speaking  evil  one  of  another,  thesa 
mre  all  so  many  sinful  actions  ;  but  circumstances  may  be 
conceived  which  make  one  kind. of  lying  different  from 
another,  and  one  kind  of  theft  different  from  another,  and 
«>ne  kind  of  evil  speaking  different  from  another,  and  in 
this  way  the  number  of  sinful  actions  may  be  greatly  swell- 
^d  out ;  and  should  we  attempt  to  take  the  amount,  they 
may  be  like  the  host  which  no  man  could  number,  and  ev- 
«ry  sinner,  realizing  one  of  these  varieties,  may  wear  his 
.«wn  peculiar  complexion,  and  have  a  something  about 
Inm,  which  marks  him  out,  and  signalizes  him  from  all  the 
mother  sinners  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Yet,  amid  all  this  variety  of  visible  aspect,  there  is 

«ne  summary  expression  to  which  all  sin  may  be  reduced. 

i*riiere  is  one  principle  which,  if  it  always  existed  in  the 

iMarty  and  were  always  acted  upon  in  the  life^  would  en- 
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destroy  the  existence  of  eioy  and  tlM  veiy 
of  sin  lies  iu  the  wut  of  this  one  principle.  Sin  b  i 
vent  of  eonformity  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  weie  a  de« 
•ire  to  do  the  will  of  God  at  all  times  the  oTermling  prin- 
ciple of  the  heart  and  drndnct,  there  would  be  no  sin;  B 
is  thb  want  of  homa|^  to  him  and  to  his  authority^  which 
l^ves  to  sin  its  essential  character.  The  evil  things  cosi^ 
ing  oat  of  the  hearty  which  is  the  residence  of  this  evil 
principle,  may  be  exceedingly  varions,  and  may  impart  a 
very  different  complexion  to  different  individnala.  Thk 
complexion  may  be  more  or  less  displeasing  to  the  cot- 
ward  eye.  The  evil  speaker  may  look  to  us  more  hateiid 
than  the  voluptuary,  the  man  of  cruelty  than  the  man  ttf 
profaneness,  the  breaker  of  his  word  than  the  breaker  of 
the  Sabbath.  I  beMeve  it  will  generally  be  found,  tbd 
the  sin  which  inflicts  the  more  vbible  and  immediate  hana 
upon  men,  is,  in  the  eye  of  men  the  more  hateful  ma* 
There  is  a  readiness  to  execrate  falsehood,  and  cakimny, 
and  oppression ;  and  along  with  this  readiness  there  is  is 
indulgence  for  the  good-humoured  failings  of  him  who  ii 
the  slave  of  luxury,  and  makes  a  god  of  his  pleasure,  and 
spends  his  days  in  alL  the  thoughtlessness  of  one  whs 
walks  in  the  counsel  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  cf 
his  own  eyes,  provided  that  his  love  of  society  leads  bin 
to  share  with  others  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  gratiflei^ 
iions,  and  his  wealth  enables  him,  and  his  moral  hones^ 
inclines  him,  to  defray  the  expense  of  them. 

Behold,  then,  one  frequent  source  of  delusion.  lb 
whose /sins  are  less  hateful  to  the  world  than  those  of  otk> 
ers,  vnraps  up  himself  in  a  kind  of  security.  I  wrong  ns 
man.  I  have  a  heart  that  can  be  moved  by  the  impulses 
of  compassion.  I  carry  in  my  bosom  a  lively  sentimest 
of  indignation  at  the  tale  of  perfidy  or  violence ;  and  surs» 
ly  I  may  feel  a  satisfaction  which  others  have  no  tide  Is 
feel,  who  are  guilty  of  that  from  which  my  nature 
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nth  a  generons  abhorrence.  He  forgets  all  the  while^ 
hat  noy  in  its  essential  character,  may  have  as  fnll  and 
im  a  possession  of  his  heart,  as  of  the  man^s  with  whom 
le  is  comparing  himself;  that  there  may  be  an  entire 
Ssownal  and  foi^etfnlness  of  God ;  that  not  one  parti^ 
le  of  rcTerence,  or  of  acknowledgment,  may  be  given  to 
he  Being  with  whom  he  has  to  do ;  that  whatever  he  may 
m  in  the  eye  of  his  neighbonr,  in  the  eye  of  him  who 
eeth  not  as  man  seeth,  he  is  guilty ;  that,  walking  jnst 
to  he  would  have  done  though  there  had  been  no  divine 
^vemment  whatever,  he  is  a  rebel  to  that  government ; 
Ad  that  amid  all  the  complacency  of  his  own  feelings, 
ind  all  the  applause  and  good  liking  of  his  acquaintances, 
le  wears  all  the  deformity  of  rebelliousness  in  the  eye  6t 
ivery  spiritual  being,  who  looks  at  the  state  of  his  heart, 
md  passes  judgment  upon  him  by  those  Very  principles 
rhich  are  to  try  him  at  the  great  day  when  the  secrets  of 
ill  hearts  shall  be  laid  open. 

If  this  were  kept  in  view,  it  would  lead  to  a  more  en- 
ightened  estimate  of  the  character  of  man,  than  man  ill 
lie  thoughtlessness  and  unconcern  of  his  natural  state  ev 
IT  forms.  It  would  lead  us  to  see,  that  under  all  the  hues 
md  varieties  of  character,  diversified  as  they  are  by  con- 
ititntional  taste,  and  the  power  of  circumstances,  there 
larks  one  deep  and  universal  disease,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
ame  of  a  mind  labouring  under  alienation  from  God, 
ind  without  any  practical  sense  of  what  is  due  to  him. 
foQ  will  all  admit  it  to  be  true,  that  the  heart  of  a  man 
■ay  be  Under  the  full  operation  of  this  deadly  poison, 
iriiile  the  man  himself  has  a  constitutional  taste  for  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  You  see  nothing  unlike- 
^  er  impossible  in  this  combination.  Now  I  want  you  to 
50  along  with  me,  when  I  carry  my  assertion  still  further ; 
md  sure  I  am  that  experience  bears  me  out  when  I  say, 
Ini  the  heart  of  a  man  may  be  under  the  full  operation  of 
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a  dislike  or  indifference  to  God,  while  the  man  hm 
has  a  constitutional  abhorrence  at  cruelty,  a  conatitotif 
repugnance  to  frand,  a  constitutional  antipathy  to  wha 
uncourteous  in  manners,  or  harsh  and  unfeeling  in  i 
venation,  a  constitutional  gentleness  of  character  ;  oi 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  clause,  a  man  may  be  free  I 
many  things  which  give  him  a  moral  hatefnlnesa  in 
eye  of  others,  and  he  may  have  many  things  Which  th 
a  moral  loveliness  around  him,  and  the  sonl  be  under' 
entire  dominion  of  that  carelessness  about  Ghid,  wl 
gives  to  sin  its  essential  character.  And  upon  him,  c 
upon  him,  graceful  and  engaging  as  he  may  be  by 
lustre  of  his  many  accomplishments,  the  saying  of  the 
ble  does  not  fail  of  being  realised,  that,  ^^  the  heart  of  i 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  i 
ean  know  it  ?'' 

And  thus  it  is,  that  our  great  and  ultimate  urn  in 
reformation  of  a  sinner,  is  the  reformation  of  his  he 
There  may  be  many  reformations  short  of  this,  and 
which  many  are  disposed  to  rest  with  deceitful  com| 
cency.  I  can  conceive,  that  the  man  who  formerly  si 
may  steal  no  more,  not  because  he  is  now  sanctified,  i 
feels  the  obligation  of  religious  principle,  but  becaase 
is  now  translated  into  better  circumstances,  and  by 
power  of  example,  has  contracted  that  tone  of  honoora 
feeling  which  exists  among  the  upper  classes  <^  socif 
Here,  then,  is  a  reformation  of  the  conduct,  while  ^ 
heart,  in  respect  of  that  which  constitutes  its  exceed! 
sinfulness,  is  no  better  than  before.  The  old  leavn 
ungodliness  may  overspread  its  every  desire,  and  its  en 
affection  ;  and  while  the  outer  man  has  been  washed 
one  of  its  visible  deformities,  the  inner  man  may  still  p 
sist  in  its  unmindfulness  of  God ;  and  the  pollution  of  ii 
greatest  and  vilest  of  all  moral  turpitude,  may  adhere  li 
as  obstinately  as  ever. 
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Now  it  appears  to  mc,  that  these  views,  true  id  them* 
nlvesi  and  deserving  to  be  carried  along  with  us  throagh 
e?efy  inch  of  our  religious  progress,  have  often  been  prac- 
tically misapplied.  1  can  conceive  an  inquirer  under  the 
isfloence  of  these  views,  to  fall  into  such  a  process  of  re* 
lection  as  the  following :  ^  If  the  outer  conduct  be  of  no 
Mtimation  in  the  sight  of  God^  unless  it  stand  connected 
with  the  actings  of  a  holy  principle  in  the  heart,  let  us 
begin  with  the  heart,  and  from  the  establishment  of  a  ho- 
Ij  principle  there,  purity  of  conduct  will  fallow  as  an  ef- 
iect  of  course.  Let  us  beware  of  laying  an  early  stress 
apon  the  doings  of  the  outer  man,  lest  we  and  others 
should  have  our  eye  turned  from  the  reformation  of  the  in^ 
■er  man,  as  the  main  and  almost  the  exclusive  object  of  a 
Christianas  ambition.  Let  us  be  fearful  how  we  urge 
soeh  and  such  visible  reformations,  either  upon  ourselves 
sr  those  around  us,  lest  they  be  made  to  stand  in  the  place 
sf  that  grand  renewing  process,  by  which  the  soul,  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  is  made  alive  unto  God.  Let  us 
liboar  to  impress  the  necessity  of  this  process,  and  seeing 
tte  atter  inability  of  man  to  change  his  own  heart,  let  us 
inn  his  eye  from  any  exertions  of  his  own,  to  that  fulness 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  through  whom  alone  he  can  ob- 
iaiD  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins,  and  such  a  measure  of 
power  resting  upon  him,  as  carries  along  with  it  all  the 
purifying  influences  of  a  spiritual  reformation.  In  the 
Man  time,  let  us  take  care  how  we  speak  about  good 
walks.  Let  the  very  mention  of  them  put  us-  into  the  de- 
tettf  e  attitude  of  coldness  and  suspicion ;  and  instead  of 
living  our  earnestness  or  our  energy  to  them,  let  us  press 
ipoQ  ourselves  and  others  the  exercises  of  that  faith,  by 
which  alone  we  are  made  the  workmanship  of  God,  and 
Mated  unto  such  good  works  as  he  hath  ordained  that  we 
ihoold  walk  in  them.^ 

Xow  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  throughout  the 
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whole  of  this  train  of  sentiment ;  bat  truth  contemplated 
nnder  such  an  aspect,  and  turned  to  such  a  purpose^  at 
has  the  effect  of  putting  an  inquirer  into  a  practical  atd- 
tnde,  which  appears  to  meito  be  unseriptural  and  wrong. 
I  would  not  have  him  keep  his  hand  for  a  single  momeat 
firom  the  doing  of  that  which  is  obviously  right.    I  woaU 
not  have  him  to  refrain  from  grappling  immediately  with 
every  one  sin  which  is  within  the  reach  of  his  exertiom. 
I  would  not  have  him  to  incur  the  delay  of  one  instant  ia 
ceasing  to  do  that  which  is  evil ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  it 
not  till  this  is  begun  that  he  will  learn  to  do  that  which  it 
well.    It  ought  not  to  restrain  the  energy  of  his  immedittt 
doing  that  he  is  told  how  doings  ave  of  no  account^  unlets 
they  are  the  doings  of  one  who  has  gone  through  a  previo8% 
regeneration.    This  ought  not  to  keep  him  from  dois^ 
It  should  only  lead  him  to  combine  with  the  prescriM 
doing,  an  earnest  aspiring  after  a  cleaner  heart,  and  a  btl* 
ter  spirit  than  he  yet  finds  himself  to  have.    It  ia  veiy 
true,  that  a  man  may  do  an  outwardly  good  thin^  and  ml 
in  what  he  has  done.    But  it  is  as  true,  that  a  man  mi^de 
the  outwardly  good  thing  he  is  bidden  do,  and,  inslatd 
of  resting,  may  look  forward  with  diligent  strivings  tad 
earnest,  humble  prayer,  to  some  greater  things  than  thiii 
Now  this  last  my  brethren,  is  the  attitude  I  want  to  put 
you  into.    Let  the  thief  give  up  his  stealing  at  this  ao* 
ment    Let  the  drunkard  give  up  his  intemperancei    hi 
the  evil  speaker  give  up  his  calumnies.    Let  the  doertf 
all  that  is  obviously  wrong,  break  off  his  sins,  and  tom 
him  to  the  doing  of  all  that  is  obviously  right.  .  Let  la 
one  thing,  not  even  the  speculations  of  orthodoxy,*  be  ttl^ 


*  Sony  ihould  I  be,  if  a  tem  ezpreiiire  of  right  noUoot  os  Un 
eaftiog  of  all  rabjecti,  were  uied  bj  me  with  a  levity  at  all  calculated  to  Im^ 
an  iodifereDce  to  the  foundneu  of  your  religiotti  opinionii  or  to  divert  yooraM^ 
earaeit  atteotion  from  those  ioquiries,  which  have  for  their  object  the  troe  m 
and  the  tme  way  of  CM  for  the  Mhatios  of  i 
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hnA  to  ttand  a  barrier  against  your  entrance  into  the 
fleld  of  immediate  exertion.  I  raise  the  very  first  lilow 
of  my  trumpet  against  the  visible  iniquities  which  I  see 
to  be  in  yon,  and  if  there  be  any  one  obviously  right  thing 
JOQ  have  hitherto  neglected^  I  will  not  consume  one  par- 
fide  of  time  before  I  call  npon  you  to  do  it 

It  is  quite  in  vain  to  say  that  all  this  is  not  called  for^ 
« that  I  am  now  spending  my  strength  and  your  time  ia 
lombating  an  error  which  has  no  practical  existence. 
Ton  must  be  quite  familiarised  with  the  melancholy  spec- 
tusle  of  a  sealoos  professor  mourning  over  the  sinfulness 
if  his  heart,  and,  at  the  same  time  putting  forth  his  hand^ 
wilhoat  one  sigh  of  remorse,  to  what  is  sinful  in  ordinary 
tMidnct.  '^Have  you  never  witnessed  one,  who  could 
qpeak  evil  of  his  neighbour,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
iMBclied  among  what  he  thought  the  speculations  of  n* 
liodoxy,  and  made  the  utter  corruption  of  the  soul  of  man 
sue  <rf  these  speculations  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that 
ho  is  a  mere  speculative  Christian  ?  for  the  very  same 
tlniig  may  be  detected  in  the  practice  of  one  who  feels  a 
ml  lon^g  lOftbe  delivered  ihim  the  power  of  that  sin, 
which  he  grieves  has  such  an  entire  dominion  over  him. 
Aad  yet,  strange  to  tell,  there  is  many  an  obvious  and 
Ofwy-day  sin,  which  is  not  watched  against,  which  is  not 
strolled  against,  and  the  commission  of  which  gives  no 
Uneasiness  whatever.  The  man  is  as  it  were  so  much  oc- 
tniiied  with  the  sinfulness  of  his  heart,  that  he  neither 
iMis  nor  attends  to  the  sinfulness  of  his  conduct  He 
Vfnto  to  go  methodically  to  work.  He  wants  to  begin  at 
^  beginning,  and  he  forms  his  estimate  of  what  the  be* 
^nning  is  upon  the  arrangements  of  human  speculations. 
ItwMnds  vpry  plausibly,  that  as  out  of  the  heart  are  the 
ttsaiis  rf  life,  the  work  of  an  inquiring  Christian  mustbe- 
j^  there;  but.the  mischief  I  complain  of  is,  that  in  the 
Int  proseeutioA  of  ihi$  work>  months  or  years  may  be 
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coDsamed  ere  the  purified  fountain  send  forth  its  streant, 
or  the  repentance  he  is  aspiring  after  tell  on  the  plain  sod 
palpable  doings  of  his  ordinary  conduct.  Hence,  my 
brethren,  the  mortifying  exhibition  of  great  zeal,  and  nraeh 
talk,  and  diligent  canvassing  and  conversing  about  the 
abstract  principles  of  the  christian  faith,  combined  witii 
what  is  visible  in  the  christian  practice,  being  at  a  dead 
stand,  and  not  one  inch  of  sensible  progress  being  made 
in  any  one  thing  which  the  eye  can  witness,  or  the  hand 
can  lay  a  tangible  hold  upon.  The  man  is  otherwise  emr 
ployed.  He  is  busy  with  the  first  principles  of  the  sok 
ject.  He  still  goes  on  with  his  wonted  peevishness  witk 
in  doors,  and  his  wonted  dishonesties  without  doors.  Hi 
has  not  yet  come  to  these  matters.  He  is  taken  np  widi 
laying  and  labouring  at  the  foundation.  The  heart  is  (he 
great  subject  of  his  anxiety  ;  and  in  the  busy  exercise  of 
mourning,  and  confessing,  and  praying,  and  studying  the 
right  management  of  his  heart,  he  may  take  up  mmithssr 
years  before  he  come  to  the  deformities  of  his  outward  nai 
ordinary  conduct  I  will  venture  to  go  farther,  my  iMetk- 
ren,  and  assert,  that  if  this  be  the  track  he.  is  on,  it  will  be 
a  great  chance  if  he  ever  come  to  them  at  alL  To  the  eod 
of  his  days  he  may  be  a  talking,  and  inquiring,  and  spee- 
nlating,  and  1  doubt  not  along  with  all  this,  a  church-ge* 
ing  and  ordinance -loving  christian.  But  I  am  much  afraid 
that  he  is,  practically  speaking,  not  in  the  way  to  the  sol* 
id  attainments  of  a  Christian,  whose  light  shines  befiiie  | 
men.  All  that  meets  the  eye  of  daily  observers  may  have 
undergone  no  change  whatever,  and  the  life  of  the  poor 
man  may  be  nothing  better  than  the  dream  of  a  dela- 
sive  and  bewildering  speculation. 

Now,  it  is  very  true  that,  agreeably  to  the  remaita 
with  which  I  prefaced  this  argument,  the  great  and  old- 
mate  aim  of  all  reformation  is  to  reform  the  heart,  and.  to 
bring  it  ipto  suf^h  ^  state  of  principle  and  deaiie,  that  6i|l 
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m  glorifted  in  mkiI  and  in  0|Hrit  m  wdl  m  u  Ito^ir* 
•  the  poiot  that  is  ever  to»be  soof^t  ttHtw^  aad  e?w 
pressed  forwafd  to.  Uoder  a senseof  his  deieieii- 
UBi  this  pointy  a  trae  Ohristian  wiU  read  diygNtfly 
le  may  learn  the  gospel  oMthod  ot  arfiTlaf;  at  it. 
ill  pray  diligently  that  the  elean  heart 'inay  be  creat- 
ad  the  right  spirit  may  be  ^renewed  within  him* 
lamestness  of  his  attention  to  this  matter  will  shot 
p  more  and  more  into  the  fiuth  of  that  ptirfeet  sacri- 
vhieh  his  short^eomings^ifimn  a  hoty  and  heart* 
dng  law  will  ever  renund  him  of|  as  the  firm  and 
dy  grf  and  of  his  aceeptanee  with  God.  The  same 
t  reliance  on  the  divine  testknonyy  whieh  leads  him 
m  with  the  deetrine  of  the  atonement  and  to  rejoice 
will  also  lead  him  to  dose  with  tlie  doctrine  «tf  sane- 
ion,  and  diligently  to  aspire  aAer  it  Now,  in  the 
MS  of  60  aspiring  after  thie  olgecty  it  is  not  enoa|^ 
e  read  diligently  in  the  Word ;  it  is  not  enoogh  that 
lydUigently  for  the  Spirit  •  These  are  two  ing^ 
I  in  the  basiness  of  seddog  after  his  ohgept,  bat  they 
It  the  only  ones ;  and  what  I  lament  i%  that  a  fear 
the  entireness  of  his  orthodoxy  leads  many  a  aeal- 
if  airer  to  look  coldly  and  askance  at  another  ingre- 
in  this  business.  He  shoald  not  only  read  diligently 
ray  diligently,  but  he  shoald  do  diligently  every  one 
thing  that  is  within  his  reach,  and  that  he  finds  him* 
» have  strength  for.  Any  one  auihor  who  talks  of 
Hdgnifieance  of  ddngs,  in  snch  a  way  as  practically 
train  an  inquirer  from  vigoroosly  and  immediately 
ng  upon  the  performance  of  thm,  miskads  that  in- 
r  from  the  scriptural  method,  by  which  we  are  di- 
l  to  a  greater  measure  of  light  and  of  holiness  than 
e  yet  in  possession  of.  He  detaches  one  essential 
lient  from  the  business  of  seeking.  He  may  set  the 
;4if  his  reader  a  roaming  over  some  fidd  of  aiiy 
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specolation ;  but  he  works  no  such  salutaiy  eflbet  upos 
his  spirit,  as  evinces  itself  by  any  one  visible  or  rabsUn- 
tial  reformation.  I  have  often  and  often  attempted  to  press 
this  lesson  upon  you,  my  brethren  ;  and  I  bear  yon  teili* 
mony,  that,  while  a  resistance  to  practical  preaching  his 
been  imputed  to  the  zealous  professors  of  orthodoxy,  yoi 
listened  with  patience^  and  I  trust  not  without  fruit,  whei 
addressing  you  as  if  you  had  just  begun  to  stir  yoorselvsi 
in  the  matter  of  your  salvation.  I  ranked  it  among 
my  preliminary  instructions,  that  yon  should  cease  fmtL 
the  evil  of  your  doings  $  that  you  should  give  op  all  thit 
you  know  to  be  wrong  in  your  ordinary  conduct ;  that  the 
thief  should  restrain  himself  from  stealing,  the  liar  ffiM 
falsehood,  the  evil  speaker  from  backbiting  the  slotbfid 
labourer  in  the  field  from  eye-service,  the  faithless  bonis 
maid  in  the  family  from  all  purloining  and  all  idlenesi* 
The  subterfuges  of  hypocrisy  are  endless ;  and  if  it 
can  find  one  in  a  system  of  theology,  it  will  be  as  glad  s( 
it  from  that  quarter  as  from  any  other.  Some  there  aie 
who  deafen  the  impression  of  all  these  direct  and  immia^ 
diate  admonitions,  by  saying  that  before  all  these  doingi 
are  insisted  on,  we  must  lay  well  and  labour  well  at  tfcs 
foundation  of  faith  in  Christ,  without  whom  we  can  ds 
nothing.  The  truth,  that  without  Christ  we  can  do  no* 
thing,  is  nnqnestionable ;  but  it  would  take  many  a  pa^ 
agraph  to  expose  its  want  of  application  to  the  use  thiC 
is  thus  made  of  it.  But  to  cut  short  this  plea  of  inde- 
lence  for  delaying  the  painful  work  of  surrendering  all 
that  is  vicious  in  conduct;  let  me  put  it  .to  your  eommsn 
sense  whether  a  thief  would  not,  and  could  not  ^ve  njff 
stealing  for  a  week,  if  he  had  the  reward  of  a  fortml 
waiting  him  at  the  end  of  it ;  whether,  upon  the  same  rs- 
ward,  an  evil  speaker  could  not,  for  the  same  time,  ifli*' 
pose  a  restraint  upon  his  lips,  and  the  slothful  servant' 
become  a  most  pains-taking  and  diligent  woricef,  andlte 


nteiB  «i  undeviatifti^  trath  ilum^^hcNrt  all  Mt 
itKMii.    Eteh  of  tlieae  woald  iiid  liiiMelf  to  hftTS 
I  te  these  tUnge,  were  the  ndueeveot  eff  a  eeiu^ 
kponl  toward  held  oot^  or  the  dread  of  a  eertak' 
1  paaiahmeiit  were  made  to  hang  over  him*   Nowy 

temporal  paniahmenjiy  I  eabatitole  the  call  o( 
!rom  the  coming  wrath.'^  Let  ttia  call  have  the 
•hould  havci^d  the  effisct  it  actoally  does  have^ 
f.who  are  not  warped  hy  a  mialeading  apeciila^ 
lit  wM  make  them  atir  np  each  strength  as  thsy 
,  And  gi?e  np^  in  deed,  moeh  of  their  actnal  mis* 
.  This  effect  it  had  in  the  daya  of  John  the 
SeopTe  on  hiscally  gave  op  their  violenee  and 
iortionsi  and  the  evil  of  many  of  their  doingif^ 
•  thns  pot  into  what  6od  in  hie  wisdom  conntod 
to  of  preparation  for  the  Savlonri.  If  them  waa 
ig  in  the  revelation  of  the  Goqpel  cnknlaled  to 
le  this  call  of^  ^^  Cease  yon  from  the  evil  of  yonr 
^  then  I  could  onderstand  the  indiflbvnce^  or  die 

hostility  of  zealoos  preteodera  to  the  work  of 
tng  practical  exhortation  to  inqnireta  at  the  veiy 
t  th^r  progress.  But  so  fur  from  being  soper* 
gr  any  thing  that  the  Gospel  lays  before  ii%  Him 
and  the  first  preachers  of  the-fiof^el  jost  took 
esson  of  John^  and  at  the  veiy  eommeneement  ef 
nbtry  did  they  urge  it  upon  people  to  torn  them 
i.evil  of  their  doings.  Repent  and  bsMeve  the 
says  our  Savioor.  Repent  and  torn  nto  Qodp 
works  meet  for  repentancci  says  the  apostle  Aud. 
ire  most  be  something  wrongs  aqr  brethren^  if  yea 
e  or^ng  it  open  yon,  to  give  op  at  this  momeaty 
mgh  it  should  be  the  first  mooMot  of.  your  eoneem 
klvatioD^  to  give  np  all  that  is  obviously  wrong } 
f  <m  to  all  that  is  obviously  right  $  to  gra^le  with 
B.yoa  can  lay  yoor  hand  opM  i|  and  if  it  bo  trge^ 
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in  point  of  experience  an^  common  seuse^  that  many  « 
misdeed  may  be  put  away  from  you  on  the  allurement  d 
some  temporal  reward ;  then  if  you  have  finith  in  the 
reality  of  eternal  things,  the  hope  of  an  escape  from  tk 
coming  wrath  may  and  will  tell  immediately  upon  yoOf 
and  we  shall  see  among  you  a  stir,  and  a  diligence^  aai 
a  doing,  and  a  visible  reformation. 

It  is  a  great  matter  to  chase  away  all  mysticbm  from 
the  path  by  which  a  sinner  is  led  unto  God  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  many  a  speculation  of  many  a  respect- 
ed divine,  has  the  effect  of  throwing  a  darkening  clondcof 
perplexity  over  the  very  entrance  of  this  path.  I.  tell  yea 
a  very  plain  thing,  and,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  surely  of  impor- 
tance that  you  should  know  it,  when  I  tell  you,  that  if 
you  are  a  servant,  and  are  visited  with  a  desire  after  sal* 
vation,  then  a  faithful  performance  of  your  daily  task  it  a 
step  without  which  the  object  you  aim  at  is  unattainabkr 
If  you  are  a  son,  a  more  punctual  fulfilment  of  your 
parent's  bidding  is  another  step.  If  you  are  a  nei^ 
hour,  a  more  civil  and  obliging  deportment  to  those  around 
you  is  another  step.  If  you  are  a  dealer,  the  adoptioQ 
of  a  just  weight  and  a.  just  measure  is  another  step. 
There  are  some  who,  afraid  of  your  attempting  to  got 
acceptance  with  God  by  the  merit  of  your  own  doings 
would  not  venture  to  urge  all  this  at  the  outset,  lest  they 
should  lead  you  to  rest  on  a  delusive  ground  of  confidence. 
They  would  try  to  get  a  perfect  and  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  right  ground  of  acceptance  established,  fn» 
vious  to  the  use  of  any  such  urgency  ;  and  then,  upoBr 
this  principle  being  well  laid  within  you,  they  might  taka. 
the  liberty  of  telling  you  your  duty.  Their  fearfulnem 
upon  this  point  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  frae^ 
and  unembarrassed,  and  energetic  manner,  in  which  the, 
Bible,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  calls  on  ev^ 
ery  man  who  comes  within  the  reach  of  a  hearing  to 
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seiiS  from  all  rin,  and  turn  him  to  all  righteonsness,  lo^ 
Ulowing  its  example^  let  us  be  fearless  of  all  conse- 
jsenees.  It  may  not  suit  the  artificial  processes  of  some 
Four  systems^  tior  fall  in  with  the  order  of  thiir  wdl- 
Mghed  and  carefully  arranged  articles,  to  tell  at  the 
sry  ^tset  of  those'  obvious  reformations  which  I  am  now 
reasing  npon  yon.  But  sure  I  am  that  ian  apostle  wonld 
ate  felt  no  difficulty  on  the  subject ;  nor  whatever  the 
isible  sin  which  deformed  you,  or  whatever  the  visible 
el  of  obedience  in  which  you  were  deficient,  would"  he 
ave  been  restrained  from  giving  his  immediate  energy 
fihe  work  of  calling  on  you  to  abstain  from  the  one  and 
V  do  the  other. 

'  The  disciples  of  John  cduld  not  have  such  a  clear 
•Ibw  of  the  ground  of  acceptance  before  God,  as  an  en- 
^ened  disciple  of  the  apostles^  Tet  the  want  of  this 
ter  view  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  right  subjects 
'#  John^s  preparatory  instructions.  And  what  were  these 
nitruetions  ?  Soldiers  were  called  on  to  give  up  their 
fcleDce,  and  publicans  their  exactions,  and  rich  men  the 
Mftnfinement  of  their  own  wealth  to  their  own  gratification ; 
lid  will  any  man  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  decide,  wheth.- 
r  those  who  turned  away  from  the  directions  of  the  fore- 
onner,  or  those  who  followed  them,  were  in  the  likeliest 
iaie  for  receiving  light  and  improvement  from  the  subse- 
jOeBt  teaching  of  the  Saviour  ? 

jBnt  there  is  one  diflTerence  between  them  and  us.  The 
rhole  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  put  down  in  the  word  of 
lody  is  already  before  us.  Now  what  precise  effect 
koAld  this  have  upon  the  nature  of  an  initiatory  ad- 
Hese  to  sinners?  The  right  answer  to  this  question 
iH  confirm,  or  it  will  demolish  the  whole  of  our  pre- 
eding  argument.  The  alone  ground  of  acceptance,  is 
le  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  all  who  believe. 
%ie  troth  deserves  to  be  taken  up,  and  urged  immediate- 

S)2 
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]y  in  the  bearing  of  all  who  are  within  the  reach  'of  Hn 
preacher's  voice.  Till  this  troth  be  received,  then 
should  be  no  rest  to  the  sinner,  there  is  no  recondliatioB 
with  Ood,  nor  will  he  attain  that  consummation  of  holi- 
ness, without  which  there  can  be  no  meetness  for  the  eo* 
jojment  of  heaven.  But  some  dre  readier  to  receive  tbii 
truth  than  others.  The  reforming  publicans  and  harloli 
of  John  were  in  a  state  of  greater  readiness  to  recein 
this  truth,  than  either  the  Pharisees,  or  those  publicaaB 
and  harlots  who,  unmindful  of  John,  still  persisted  ii 
their  iniquities.  And  who  will  be  in  greater  readiness 
to  receive  this  truth  in  the  present  day  ?  Will  it  be  the 
obstinate  and  determinate  doers  of  all  that  is  sinful,  and 
that  too  in  the  face  of  a  call,  that  they  should  do  works 
meet  for  repentance  ?  Or  will  it  be  those  who,  under 
the  influence  of  this  call^  do  what  the  disciples  of  John 
did  before  them,  turn  them  from  the  evil  of  their  manifest 
iniquities,  and  so  give  proof  of  their  earnestness  in  As 
way  of  salvation  ?  It  is  true  that,  along  with  such  a 
call,  we  might  now  urge  a  truth  which  even  John  coold 
not.  But  are  We  to  suspend  the  call  of  doing  works  meet 
for  repentance,  till  this  truth  be  urged  and  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  ?  Surely  if  God  thought  it  wise 
to  ply  sinners  with  a  call  to  turn  them  from  the  evil  of 
their  ways,  befbre  he  fully  revealed  to  them  the  evangeli- 
cal ground  of  their  acceptance,  we  may  count  it  scriptu- 
ral and  safe  to  ply  them  with  this  call  at  the  same  tinHf 
that  we  state  to  them  the  evangelical  ground  of  tbiSr  le- 
ceptance.  It  is  true,  that  the  statement  may  not  be  com- 
prehended all  at  once.  It  may  be  years  before  it  b  list* 
ened  to  by  the  careless,  before  it  is  rested  in  by  the  de- 
sponding, before  the  comfort  of  it  is  at  all  felt  or  appropri- 
ated by  the  doubting  and  melancholy  inquirer.  Now  what 
I  contend  for  is,  that  during  this  interval  of  time,  these 
people  may  and  ought  to  be  urged  with  the  call  ef  de- 
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iDg  from  their  inquities.  This  very  call  was  brought 
lar  OD  the  disciples  of  John,  before  the  ground  of  their 
ptance  was  fully  made  known  to  them  ;  and  it  might 
rought  to  bear  on  sinners  now,  even  though  it  should 
eforo  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  be  fully  under- 
1  by  them.  The  effect  of  thb  preparatory  instruction 
lese  days,  was  to  fit  John's  disciples  for  the  subse- 
it  revelation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  is  trae^ 
we  are  in  possession  of  that  doctrine  which  they 
had  the  prospect  of.  But  it  accords  with  experience, 
this  doctrine  might  be  addressed  without  effect  for 
8  to  men  inquiring  after  salvation.  The  doctrine  of 
ftcatioo  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  might  be  an- 
iced  in  all  its  force,  and  in  all  its  simplicity,  to  men 
hold  out  against  it ;  and  you  would  surely  say  of 
I,   that  the  way  of  the  Lord  had  not  been  prepar- 

0  their  minds,  nor  his  paths  made  straight.  Now 
read  q{  such  a  preparation  set  a  gping  in  behalf  of 

to  whom  this  doctrine  had  not  yet  been  revealed. 

1  this  preparation  be  altogether  ineffectual  in  behalf 
ten,  by  whom  this  doctrine  is  not  yet  understood  ? 
sly  it  is  quite  evident,   that  in  the  days  of  John, 

who,  in  obedience  to  his  call,  were  straggling 
I  their  sins,  were  in  a  likelier  way  for  receiving 
e  larger  measures  of  troth,  which  were  after- 
d  revealed,  than  they  who,  in  the  face  of  that  call, 
D  obstinately  and  presumptuously  retaining  them. 
!er  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  advantage  now. 
1^  my  brethren,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  calls  that 
)  been  sounded  in  your  hearing,  are  straggling  with 
r  sins,  are  in  a  liklier  way  for  receiving  those  lai^r 
sures  of  truth  which  are  now  revealed,  than  those  of 
who  feel  no  earoestness,  and  are  making  no  endeav^ 
I  upon  the  subject..  While,  therefore,  I  announce  to 
I  itt  the  most  distinct  terms,  that  you  will  not  be  save^ 
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unless  you  are  foaod  in  the  righteousness  of  Chrisl^  All 
ynll  not  restrain  me  at  the  very  same  time  from  doinf; 
what  John  did.  Ton  know  how  his  disciples  were  pre- 
pared for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  who  goides  auto 
all  truth  ;  and  while  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  point  if 
time  is  too  early  for  offering  Christ  to  you^  in  all  the  ben- 
efits of  his  sacrifice^  in  all  the  imputed  merits  of  his  pe^ 
feet  righteousness,  in  all  the  privileges  which  be  has  prs- 
claimed  and  purchased  for  believers ;  all  I  contend  fbr  i% 
ttat  neither  is  there  any  point  of  time  too  early  for  lettiig 
you  know,  that  all  sin  must  be  abandoned,  for  ealling  m 
you  to  enter  into  the  work  of  struggling  with  all  sin  is- 
mediately,  for  warning  you,  that  while  yon  persist  in  those 
sinful  actions  which  yon  might  give  up,  and  waiU 
g^ve  up,  were  a  temporal  inducement  held  ont  to  yoo,! 
have  no  evidence  of  your  receiving  benefit  from  the  wmd 
of  salvation  that  I  am  sounding  in  your  ears. .  Then 
is  surely  room  for  telling  sinners  more  than  one  tfaiBH^ 
in  the  course  of  the  very  earliest  lesson  that  is  laid  befcie 
ihem.  It  is  an  exclusive  deference  to  the  on^  pointy  ani 
the  one  principle,  and  the  bringing  oi  every  thing  else 
into  a  forced  subordination  upon  it,  which  has  enfeebM  ; 
many  an  attempt  to  turn  sinners  to  Christ  from  thenr  »  ^ 
iquities.  I  can  surely  tell  a  man,  that  unless  he  is  walk*  1 
ing  in  a  particular  line,  he  will  not  reach  the  object  he  ii  ■{ 
aiming  at;  and  I  can  tell  him  at  the  same  time,  thit  ■■ 
neither  will  he  reach  it,  unless  he  have'  his  eyes  opsiy 
and  he  look  upon  the  object.  On  these  two  unquestini* 
able  truths,  I  bid  him  both  walk  and  lode  at  the 
time,  and  at  the  same  time  he  can  do  both.  In  the 
manner  I  may  tell  a  man,  that  unless  he  give  up  stealings 
he  shall  not  reach  heaven ;  and  I  may  also  tell  him,  that 
unless  he  accept,  by  faith,  Christ  as  his  alone  Sanoa^ 
he  shall  not  reach  heaven.  On  thye  two  troths  I  fbmiA 
|pro  practical  directioiis ;  and  I  must  bo  eonviiicod^  IM 
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of  tbe  one  binders  the  doing  of  the  other^  ere 
from  that  which  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity 
1  before  me^ — proclaim  Gbrist,  and  within  the  com- 
is  of  the  same  breathing,  call  on  men  to  do  worlu 
let  for  repentance. 

In  the  order  of  time,  tbe  practical  instructions  of  John 
nt  before  the  full  announcement  of  tbe  doctrines  of  sal- 
lion.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  order  is  au- 
iritatiye  upon  us ;  but  far  less  do  I  think  that  our  full 
■session  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  confers  any  author- 

npon  us  for  reversing  the  historical  process  of  the  New 
istament.  I  bring  all  the  truths  which  tbe  teachers  of 
Mie  days  addressed  to  the  sinners  among  whom  they  la- 
ir, to  bear  immediately  upon  you  sinners  now.  And 
lile  I  call  upon  you  to  turn  from  the  evil  of  your  ways, 
dso  warn  you  of  tbe  danger  of  putting  away  from  you 
\  offered  Saviour^  or  refusing  all  your  confidence  in  that 
ne  than  which  there  is  no  other  given  under  heaven 
tereby  men  can  be  saved. 

If  by  faith  be  meant  the  embracing  of  one  doctrine, 
n  I  can  understand  how  some  might  be  alarmed  lest 
outset  so  practical  should  depose  faith  from  the  pre- 
lency  which  belongs  to  it.  But  if  by  faith  be  meant 
eliance  on  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture,  then  the 
^edency  of  faith  is  not  at  all  broken  in  upon.  If,  on 
{  call  of  ^^  Flee  from  tbe  coming  wrath,'^  I  get  you  to 
Dggle  it  with  your  more  palpable  iniquities,  I  see  in 
kk  very  struggle  the  operation  of  a  faith  in  tbe  divine 
timony  about  tbe  realities  of  an  invisible  world,  and  I 
re  reason  to  bless  God  that  he  has  wrought  in  you 
lat  I  am  sure  no  argument  and  no  vehemence  of  mine 
lid,  without  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  ever  have  accom- 
shed.  Those  of  you  who  have  thus  evinced  one  exer- 
B  of  faith,  I  look  upon  as  more  hopeful  subjects  for 
itber  exercise;  than  those  of  you  who  remain  trenched 
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in  obstinacy  and  unconcern.  And  when  I  tell  tbe  fbrm<f 
er,  that  nothing  will  get  them  acceptance  with  God,  bat 
tbe  mediation  of  Christ  oflfered  to  all  who  come^  it  wiU 
be  to  them^  and  not  to  the  latter^  that  I  shall  look  for  aa 
earnest  desire  after  the  offered  Saviour.  When  1  tell 
them  that  thej  affront  God  by  not  receiving  the  record 
'Which  he  g^ves  of  his  Son^  it  will  be  to  them  and  not  to  tho 
others,  that  I  shall  look  for  a  submissive  and  thankful  ac- 
quiescence in  the  whole  of  his  salvation  ;  and  thus  pasfrr 
ing  with  the  docility  of  little  children  from  one  lesson  of 
the  Bible  to  another ;  these  are  the  p^ple  who,  working 
|>ecause  God  so  bids  them,  will  count  that  a  man  is  nc^ 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  because  God  so  telli 
them ;  these  are  the  people  who,  not  offended  by  what 
Christ  told  them  at  tbe  outset,  that  he  who  cometh  onto 
him  must  forsake  all,  will  evince  their  willingness  to  for- 
sake all,  by  turning  from  their  iniquities,  and  coming  on- 
to Christ;  these  are  tbe  people  who,  while  they  do  what 
they  may  with  their  hands,  will  think  that  while  their 
heart  is  not  directed  to  the  love  of  God,  they  have  done 
nothing ;  and  counting  it  a  faithful  saying,  that  viitboot 
Christ  they  can  do  nothing,  they  will  take  to  him  as  their 
sanctifier  as  well  as  their  Saviour,  and  having  received 
him  as  the  Lord  their  righteousness,  will  ever  repair  tf 
him  and  keep  by  him  as  the  Lord  their  strength. 

While  I  urge  upon  you  the  doing  of  every  obvious^ 
right  thing,  you  will  not  conceive  of  me  that  I  want  yoi 
to  rest  in  this  doing.  I  trust  that  my  introductory  para- 
graphs may  convince  you  how  much  of  this  doing  may  be 
gone  through,  and  yet  the  Inighty  object  of  the  obedience 
of  the  willing  heart  might  be  unreached  and  unacconr 
plished.  Not  to  urge  the  doing,  lest  you  should  res^ 
would  be  to  deviate  from  scriptural  example.  And  agaia, 
to  urge  the  doing,  and  leave  you  to  rest,  would  be  also  to 
deviate  from  acriptoral  example.    John  the  Baptiat  oqgol 
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tte  doin^  of  many  things,  and  hia  faithfiil  disciples  set 
tbemselvesi  to  the  performance  of  what  he  bade  them  do* 
TThey  entered  immediately  on  the  field  of  active  and  dili- 
gest  serrice.    But  did  they  stop  short  ?    No ;  out  of  the 
very  preaching  of  their  master  did  they  obtain  a  caution 
against  resting ;  and  the  same  submissive  deference  to  his 
authority,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  set  a  working,  led 
Hiem  also,  along  with  their  working  at  the  things  wliicli 
lie  set  them  to,  to  look  forward  to  greater  things  than 
Bieee.     He  told  them  expressly,  that  all  his  preaching 
was  as  nothing  to  the  preaching  of  one  who  was  to  come 
after  him.    They  were  diligent  with  present  things,  boi 
be  assured  that  they  combined  with  this  diligence  the  atti- 
tede  of  looking  forward  to  greater  things.    Is  this  the  at- 
'fitode  of  men  who  place  their  repose  and  their  dependance 
upon  the  performances  on  hand  ?    Was  it  not  the  atittude 
mt  men  walking  in  the  way  revealed  by  a  messenger  from 
leaven,  to  the  otgect  which  this  messenger  pointed  out  to 
ibem/   I  call  on  you  to  commence  at  this  moment  an  im- 
mediate struggle  with  all  sin^  and  an  immediate  striving 
after  all  righteousness  ;    but  I  would  not  be  completing 
even  the  lesson  of  John,  and  far  less  would  I  be  bringing 
forward  the  counsel  of  God  as  made  known  to  us  in  his 
Subsequent  revelation^  were  I  to  say  any  thing  which  led 
you  to  stop  short  at  those  visible  reformations^  which 
formed  the  great  burden  of  John's  practical  addresses  to 
his  countrymen ;  and  therefore  along  with  your  doing, 
and  most  diligently  doing  all  that  is  within  your  reach,  I 
call  on  you  to  pray,  and  most  fervently  and  faithfully 
to  pray  for  that  larger  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
which  your  hearts  may  be  cleansed  from   all  their  cor- 
raptions,  and  you  be  enabled  to  render  unto  God  all 
the  purity  of  a  spiritual  obedience. 

I  cannot  expatiate  within  the  limits  of  this  short  Ad- 
dress  on  the  texts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
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which  serve  to  establish^  that  the  right  attitade  oft  tefoni' 
ing  sinner  is  what  I  have  sometimes  called  in  yoar  hear- 
ings the  compound  attitude  of  service  and  expectatioB. 
But  1  shall  repeat  a  few  of  these  texts^  that  they  may  sog* 
gest  what  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  fron^me 
upon  this  snbject.    <<  And  Samuel  spake  to  all  the  hoose 
of  Israel  saying,  if  ye  do  return  unto  the  Ixird  with  all 
your  hearts,  then  put  away  the  strange  gods  and  Asbta* 
roth  from  among  you,  and  prepare  your  hearts  onto  tha 
Lord,  and  serve  him  only,  and  he  will  deliver  yon  oat  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines*    Then  the  children  of  Israel 
did  put  away  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth^  and  served  the  Lord 
only."    ^^  They  will  not  frame  their  doings  to  torn  onto 
the  Lord,  ^^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  keep  ye  judgneat 
and  do  justice,  for  my  salvation  is  near  to  come,  and 
my  righteousness  to  be  revealed.    Blessed  is  the  man 
that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hoM 
on  it,  that  keepelh  the  Sabbath  from  poUating '  it,  and 
keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil.''      '^Deal  tlq( 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are  east  oat 
into  thy  house.      When  thou  seest  the  naked^   cover 
him,  and  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesb.    Tfacv 
shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine 
health  shall  spring  forth  speedily,  and  thy  righteousnesi 
shall  go  before  thee ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy 
reward.''    ^^  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keep- 
eth them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him^  and  will  man* 
ifest  myself  unto  him."    ^'  For  whosoever  hath^  to  bis 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance ;    bat 
whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  evei 
that  he  hath."    <<  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so^  bs 
shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;    hot 
whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them^  the  same  shall  be  eall^ 
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id  great  in  the  kiogidoiD  of  heaven."  ^^  And  we  are 
vitneeses  of  these  things ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Gbostf 
irbom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him.'^  ^^  Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good.'^ 

Bnt  danger  presses  on  us  in  every  direction ;  -and  in 
ihe  work  of  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  many,  and  very 
Mny,  are  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  our  doing 
it  rightly.  When  a  Minister  gives  his  strength  to  one 
puiicnlar  lesson,  it  often  carries  in  it  the  appearance  of 
Ms  neglecting  all  the  rest,  and  throwing  into  the  back 
p^nnd  other  lessons  of  equal  importance.  It  might  xe- 
giure  the  ministrations  of  many  years  to  do  away  this  ap* 
iMrance.  Sure  1  am,  that  I  despair  of  doing  it  away 
fithin  the  limits  of  this  short  Address  to  any  bnt  your- 
illvea.  Yon  know  all  that  I  have  urged  upon  the  ground 
of  your  acceptance  with  GkMl ;  upon  the  freeness  of  that 
flftr  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus ;  upon  the  honest  invita- 
ttaas  which  every  where  abound  in  the  Gospel,  that  all 
who  will  may  take  hold  of  it  $  upon  the  necessity  of  be- 
ll^ found  by  God  not  in  your  own  righteousness,  but  in 
te  righteousness  which  is  of  Christ ;  upon  the  helpless* 
M88  of  man,  and  how  all  the  stru^Ungs  of  his  own  unaided 
strength  can  never  carry  him  to  the  length  of  a  spiritual 
•bedience  $  upon  the  darkness  and  enmity  of  his  mind 
sboot  the  things  of  God,  and  how  4his  can  never  be  dis* 
islved^  till  he  who  by  nature  stands  afar  off  is  brought 
Kar  by  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  and  he  receives  that 
npeatance  and  that  remission  of  sins,  which  Christ  is  ex- 
sited  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  dispense  to  all  who  be- 
Vsve  in  him.  These  are  offers  and  doctrines  which  might 
%  addressed,  and  ought  to  be  addressed  immeiiateljf  to 
A.  But  the  call  1  have  been  ui^ng  upon  you  through 
lbs  whole  of  this  pamphlet,  of  '^  Cease  ye  from  your  man- 
ihst  transgressions,''  should  be  addressed  along  wittt 
te.  .  Now  here  lies  the  difficulty  with  mny  a  sinceM 

AS 
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lover  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  feels  a  backward' 
Hess  in  urging  this  call,  lest  it  should  somehow  or  other 
impair  the  freeness  of  the  offer,  or  encroach  upon  the  mr 
gleness  of  that  which  is  stated  to  be  our  alone  meritorioos 
ground  of  acceptance  before  God.  In  reply  to  thb,  let  it  be 
well  observed,  that  though  the  offer  be  at  all  times  free, 
it  is  not  at  all  times  listened  to ;  and  though  the  onlj 
ground  of  acceptance  be  that  righteousness  of  Christ  which 
is  unto  all  them  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  yet  some 
are  in  likelier  circumstances  for  being  brought  to  this  be- 
lief than  others.  There  is  one  class  of  hearers  who  are 
in  a  greater  state  of  readiness  for  being  impressed  by  the 
Gospel  than  another, — and  I  fear  that  all  the  use  has  not 
been  made  of  this  principle  which  Scripture  and  experi- 
ence warrant  us  to  do.  Every  attempt  to  work  man  into 
a  readiness  for  receiving  tlie  offer  has  been  discouraged^ 
as  if  it  carried  in  it  a  reflection  against  the  freeness  of  the 
offer  itself.  The  obedient  disciples  of  John  were  more 
prepared  for  the  doctrines  of. grace,  than  the  careless 
hearers  of  this  prophet ;  but  their  obedience  did  not  con- 
fer any  claim  of  merit  upon  them^  it  only  made  them  moie 
disposed  to  receive  the  good  tidings  of  that  salvatiqi 
which  was  altogether  of  grace.  A  despiser  of  ordinances 
is  put  into  a  likelier  situation  for  receiving  the  free  ofo 
of  the  Gospel,  by  being  prevailed  upon  to  attend  a  churek 
where  this  offer  is  urged  upon  his  acceptance*  His  at- 
tendance does  not  impair  the  freeness  of  the  offer.  Yet 
where  is  the  man  so  warped  by  a  misleading  speculation 
as  to  deny  that  the  doing  of  this  previous  to  his  nnifli 
with  Christ,. and  preparatory  to  that  union,  may  be  the 
very  mean  of  the  free  offer  being  received.  Again,  it  if 
the  lesson  both  of  experience  and  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
young  are  likelier  subjects  for  religions  instruction  thpn 
the  old.  The  free  offer  may  and  ought  to  be  addressed, 
to  both  these  classes;  but  generally  speaking,  it  is.jp 
point  of  fact  more  productive  of  good  when  addressed  ti^ 
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he  ftrst  class  than  the  second.  And  we  do  not  say  that 
ooth  confers  any  meritorious  title  to  salvationi  nor  do  We 
lake  any  reflection  on  the  freeness  of  the  offer^  when  we 
rge  it  upon  the  young,  lest  they  should  get  old,  and  it 
ive  less  chance  of  being  laid  before  them  with  accep- 
nce.  We  make  no  reflection!  upon  the  offer  as  to  its 
laracter  of  freeness,  but  we  proceed  upon  the  obvious 
cty  that,  free  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  readily  listened  to  or 
id  hold  of  by  the  second  class  of  hearers  as  by  the  first, 
nd^  lastly,  when  addressing  sinners  now,  all  of  them 
ight  and  ought  to  be  pfied  with  the  free  offer  of  salva- 
on  at  the  very  outset.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  those  of 
em  who  wilfully  persist  in  those  misdoings,  which  they 
mid  give  up  on  'the  inducement  of  a  temporal  reward, 
ill  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  so  impressed  by  the  offer,  or 
s  so  disposed  to  accept  of  it,  as  those  who  (on  the  call 
r — ^<  Flee  from  the  coming  wrath  ;''  and  on  being  told, 
At  unless  they  repent  they  shall  perish ;  and  on  being 
iftde  to  know,  what  our  Saviour  made  inquirers  know  at 
le  very  starting  point  of  their  progress  as  bis  disciples, 
lat  he  who  followeth  after  him  must  forsake  all,)  have 
Bgon  to  break  off  their  sins,  and  to  put  the  evil  of  their 
Dings  away  from  them :  then  we  are  not  stripping  the 
Efer  of  its  attribute  of  perfect  freeness,  but  we  are  only 
oing  what  God  in  his  wisdom  did  two  thousand  years 
go ;  we  are,  under  Him,  preparing  souls  for  the  recep- 
on  of  this  offer,  when,  along  with  the  business  of  pro- 
osing  it,  which  we  cannot  do  too  early,  we  bring  the  ur* 
ency  of  an  immediate  call  to  bear  on  the  children  of  in- 
|uity,  that  they  should  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do 

elL 

The  publicans  and  harlots  entered  into  the  kingdom 
r  God  before  the  Pharisees,  and  yet  the  latter  were  free 
t)m  the  outward  transgressions  of  the  former.  Now,  the 
lar  which  restrains  many  from  lifting  the  immediate 
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call  of,— *^^  Cease  ye  from  your  transgressions^'^  is^  lest  It 
•bould  put  those  who  obey  the  call  into  the  state  of  Phar- 
isees ;  and  there  is  a  secret,  though  not  avowed^  iropres- 
•ion  in  their  ininds,  that  it  were  better  for  their  hearers  (o 
Yemain  in  the  state  of  publicans  and  harlots,  and  in  thh 
state  to  have  tlie  offer  of  Christ  and  all  his  benefits  set 
before  them.  But  mark  well,  that  it  was  not  the  pnbU- 
cans  and  harlots  who  persisted  in  their  iniquities^  bat  thej 
who  counted  John  to  be  a  prophet,  and  in  obedience  ti 
bis  call  were  putting  their  iniquities  away  frdm  them,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Pharisees.  None  will  anrelj 
■ay,  that  those  of  them  who  continued  as  they  were,  wen 
put  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  Saviour  by  the 
preaching  of  John.  Bome  will  be  afraid  to  say,  tfast 
tiiose  of  them  who  gave  up  their  iniquities  at  the  bidding 
of  John  were  put  into  a  state  of  preparation,  lest  it  sbouU 
encourage  a  pharisaical  confidence  in  onr  own  dmnga 
But  mark  the  distinction  between  these  and  the  Pharisees: 
The  Pharisees  might  be  as  free  as  the  reforming  pnbH- 
cans  and  harlots,  of  those  visible  transgressions  whid 
characterized  them ;  but  on  this  they  rested  their  cool- 
dence,  and  put  the  offered  Baviour.  away  from  them.  TIN 
publicans  and  harlots,  so  far  from  resting  their  confidensl 
on  the  degree  of  reformation  which  they  had  aceorapliilh 
ed,  were  prompted  to  this  reformation  by  the  hope  of  the 
coming  Baviour.  They  connected  with  all  their  doingi 
the  expectation  of  greater  things.  They  waited  for  Ite 
kingdom  of  God  that  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  preaching  d 
John,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  bad  pot  awaf 
from  them  many  of  their  misdeeds,  could  never  lead  thett 
to  stop  short  at  this  degree  of  amendment,  when  the  veiy 
same  John  told  them  of  one  who  was  to  come  after  hiSf 
in  comparison  of  whom  he  and  all  his  sermons  were  ai 
nothing.  The  Baviour  did  come,  and  be  said  of  ttoiii 
publicans  and  hurlots  who  believed  and  repented  ftt  IhA 
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fnacliing  of  John,  that  they  entered  the  kingdom  of 
beaven  before  the  Pharisees.  They  had  not  earned  that 
Ungdom  by  their  doings,  but  they  were  in  a  fitter  and 
leadier  state  for  receiving  the  tidings  of  iL  The  gospel 
cuie  to  them  on  the  footing  of  a  free  and  unmerited  offer ; 
and  OQ  this  footing  it  should  be  proposed  to  all.  But  it 
iftBOt  on  tliis  footing  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  all.  Not 
by  men  who,  free  from  many  glaring  and  visible  iniqui- 
tiesy-ffest  on  the  decency  of  their  own  character ; — ^not  by 
inen  who,  deformed  by  these  iniquities,  still  wilfully  and 
obstinately  persist  in  them  ;  bnt  by  men  who,  earnest  in 
dieir  inquiries  after  salvation^  and  who,  made  to  know,  as 
they  ought  to  be  at  the  very  outset  of  their  inquiries,  that 
itia  a  salvation  from  sin  as  well  as  from  punishment,  have 
l^n  op  the  practice  of  their  outward  iniquities,  as  th5 
thst  finit  and  evidence  of  their  earnestness. 

Let  me,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  lesson  I  have  al- 

mdj  urged  upon  you,  warn  you  against  a  pharisaical  con- 

Ideiice  in  your  own  doings.    While,  on  the  one  hand,  I 

tell  joo  that  none  are  truly  seeking  who  have  not  begun 

l»do ;  I,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  you,  that  none  have  truly 

Imd  who  have  not  taken  up  with  Christ  as  the  end  of 

ttia  law  for  righteousness.    Let  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 

tttfday,  yesterday,  and  forever,  be  the  end  of  your  con- 

i«rsation«    Never  take  rest  till  you  have  found  it  in  him. 

Xmi  never  will  have  a  well-grounded  comfort  in  your  in- 

tiKonne  with  God,  till  you  have  learned  the  way  of  go- 

ipg  to  the  throne  of  his  grace  in  fellowship  with  Christ  as 

jpir  appointed  Mediator ; — ^you  never  will  rejoice  in 

mff%  of  the  coming  glory,  till  your  peace  be  made  with 

Qsd  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;-^you  never  will  be 

Me  of  pardon,  till  you  rest  in  the  forgiveness  of  your 

titt  aa  coming  to  you  through  the  redemption  which  is  in 

Msblood.     And  what  is  more,  addressing  you  as  people 

;  ^  have  neeived  a  practical  Itapulse  to  the  obedience  cf 
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the  commandmentsy  never  forget^  that,  while  the  refbrma- 
tion  of  your  first  and  earliest  stages  in  the  Ohristian  life 
went  no  farther  than  to  the  amendment  of  your  more  ob- 
vious and  visible  deficiencies^  this  reformation^  to  be  com- 
pleted^ must  bring  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  body^ 
under  a  subserviency  to  the  glory  of  Ood  ;  and  it  never 
can  be  completed  but  by  the  shedding  abroad  of  that 
Spirit  which  is  daily  poured  on  the  daily  prayers  of  be- 
lievers :  and  I  call  upon  you  always  to  look  up  t»Ghid 
through  the  channel  of  Christ's  appointed  mediatorshipi 
that  you  may  receive  through  this  same  channel  a  consiul 
and  ever  increasing  supply  of  the  washing  of  regeneratioi 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

I  call  upon  you  to  be  up  and  doing ;  but  I  call  npoa 
you  with  the  very  same  breath,  not  to  rest  satisfied  wifli 
any  dark,  or  doubtful,  or  confused  notions  about  yoor 
way  of  acceptance  with  Ood  ;  and  let  it  be  your  eameit  4 
and  never-ceasing  object  to  be  found  in  that  way.  Whih  i 
yon  have  the  commandments  and  keep  them,  look  at  the  ^ 
aame  time  for  the  promised  manifestations.  To  be  indif-  ; 
ferent  whether  you  have  a  clear  nnderstanding  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  is  the  same  as  thinking  it  net 
worth  your  while  to  inquire  into  that  which  God  thoogH 
it  worth  his  while  to  give  up  his  Son  unto  the  death  thit 
he  might  accomplish.  It  is  to  affront  God,  by  letting  hni 
speak  while  you  refuse  to  listen  or  attend  to  him.  Haie 
a  care,  lest  it  be  an  insulting  -  sentiment  on  yoor  part,  it 
to  the  worth  of  your  polluted  services,  and  that,  sinful  at 
they  are,  and  defective  as  they  are,  they  are  good  enoogl 
for  God.  Lean  not  on  such  a  bruised  reed  ;  but  let  Ghrii^ 
in  all  the  perfection  of  that  righteousness,  which  is  unto  aO 
them  and  ujion  all  them  that  believe^  be  the  alone  rock  of 
your  confidence.  Your  feet  will  never  get  on  a  sore  place 
till  they  be  established  on  that  foundation  than  whieh 
there  is  no  other;  and  to  delay  a  single  moment  in  yok 
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iipta  to  reach  it^  and  to  find  rest  upon  it,  after  it  is  so 
idly  announced  to  you^  is  to  incur  the  aggravated  guilt 
lose  who  neglect  the  great  salvation,  and  who  make 

a  liar,  by  suspending  their  belief  of  that  record  which 
lath  given  of  his  Son, — ^^  And  this  is  the  record  that 

hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son*'^ 
Igain  I  call  upon  you  to  be  up  and  doing ;  and  1  call 

I  you  to  accept  of  Christ  as  your  alone  Saviour :  but 

II  upon  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  to  the  whole 
nt  of  his  salvation.  ^^  You  hath  he  quickened,  having 
iven  you  all  trespasses.'^  There  is  the  forgiveness  of 
hat  has  been  dead,  and  sinful,  and  alienated  within 
;  bot  there  is  also  a  quickening,  and  a  reforming,  and 
ttting  within  you  a  near  and  a  lively  sense  of  God,  so 
bat  you  may  henceforth  serve  him  with  newness  of 
*t,  and  walk  before  him  in  all  newness  of  life  and 
onversation.  Your  hearts  will  be  enlarged,  so  as  that 
may  run  the  way  of  all  the  commandments.  O  bow  it 
I  to  flight  all  Pharisaical  confidence  in  the  present  ex- 
les  of  obedience,  when  one  casts  an  enlightened  eya 
r  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian  race,  and  thinks  of 
mighty  extent  of  those  attainments  which  were  exem- 
ed  by  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament!  The 
'ice  which  1  now  yield,  and  is  perhaps  offered  up  in 
spirit  of  bondage,  must  be  offered  up  in  the  spirit  of 
ption. '   It  must  be  the  obedience  of  a  child,  "who  yields 

willing  homage  of  his  affections  to  his  reconciled 
er»  It  must  be  the  obedience  of  the  heart ;  and  O 
r  far  is  a  slavish  performance  of  the  bidden  task,  from 
consent  of  the  inner  man  to  the  law  of  that  God  whom 
lelights  to  honour !  This  love  to  him,  and  delight 
lim,  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  the  list  of  the  bidden 
jirements.    If  1  love  the  creature  more  than  the  Crea- 

I  trample  on  the  authority  of  the  first  and  greatest 
he  commandments ;   and  what  an  imposing  exhibition 
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of  sobriety^  and  justice,  and  almsgiving,  and  religious 
decency,  may  be  presented  in  the  character  and  doings  of 
liini  whose  conversation  is  not  in  heaven,  who  minds 
earthly  things,  who  loves  his  wealth  more  than  God,  who 
likes  his  ease  and  comfort  on  this  side  of  time  more  than 
all  his  prospects  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  who,  there- 
fore, though  he  may  never  have  looked  upon  himself  to 
be  any  thing  else  than  a  fair  Christian,  is  looked  upon  by 
every  spiritual  being  as  a  rebel  to  his  God,  w  ith  the  prin- 
ciple of  rebellion  firmly  seated  in  liis  most  vital  part,  even 
in  his  heart  turned  in  coldness  and  alienation  away  firoa 
him. 

But  if  God  be  looked  upon  by  you  as  a  Father  with 
whom  you  are  reconciled  through  the  blood  of  sprinkliDg^ 
it  will  not  be  so  with  you.  Now,  this  is  what  lie  calk 
you  to  do.  He  gives  you  a  warrant  to  choose  him  as  yoor 
God.  He  offers  himself  to  your  acceptance,  and  beseech- 
es all  to  whom  the  word  of  salvation  is  sent,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Him.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
state  of  a  heart,  when,  giving  up  its  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  God,  (and  I  call  upon  every  careless  and  nnawak- 
ened  man  to  tell  me,  upon  his  honesty,  whether  this  be 
not  the  actual  state  of  his  heart,)  it  surrenders  itself  to 
him  with  the  warm  and  the  willing  tribute  of  all  its  affe^ 
tions.  Now,  there  is  not  one  power,  within  the  compass 
of  nature,  that  can  bring  about  this  change.  It  does  not 
lie  with  man  to  give  up  the  radical  iniquity  of  an  alienated 
heart ;  the  Ethiopian  may  as  soon  change  his  skin,  and 
the  leopard  his  spots.  But  what  cannot  be  done  by  him 
is  done  to  him,  when  he  accepts  of  the  Gospel.  The 
promises  of  Christ  are  al)undantly  performed  upon  all 
who  trust  in  him.  Through  him  is  the  dispensation  of 
forgiveness,  and  with  him  is  the  dispensation  of  the  all- 
powerful  and  all-subduing  Spirit.  While,  then,  with 
the  very  first  mention   of  his  name,  1  call  on  yoa  to 
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ymir  hand  from  doing  evil^  surely  there  is  nothing 
hk  the  call  that  can  lead  you  to  stop  at  any  one  point  of 
•bedieneey  when  I^  at  the  same  time,  tell  you  of  the  migh- 
ty change  that  must  be  accomplished^  ere  you  jure  meet 
Ibr  the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  You  must  be  made  the 
workmanship  of  God ;  you  must  be  bom  again ;  you  must 
be  made  to  feel  your  dependance  on  the  power  of  the  re* 
MwiDg  Spirit ;  and  that  power  must  come  down  upon 
yoQy  and  keep  by  you,  and  by  his  ever-needed  suppliea 
knnat  form  the  habitual  answer  to  your  habitual  and  bci* 
iieving  prayers. 

1  have  now  got  upon  ground  on  which  many  will  n-^ 
fcae  to  go  along  with  me.  I  can  get  their  testimony  to  the 
flpectacle  of  a  reforming  people,  putting  the  visible  ini* 
qoities  of  stealing,  and  lying,  and  evil  speaking,  and 
drankenness,  away  from  them  ;  but  from  the  moment  we 
eomia  to  the  only  principle  which  confers  any  value  oa 
them  visible  expressions,  even  the  willing  homage  of  the 
heart  to  Gk>d,  and  to  his  law  in  all  its  spirituality  and  ex- 
tent ;  and  from  the  moment  that  we  come  to  the  only  ex^* 
pedient  by  which  such  a  principle  can  ever  obtain  an  es- 
tablishment within  us,  (and  we  challenge  them  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  this  principle  in  any  other  way^)  even 
the  <q;»eration  of  that  spirit  which  is  given  to  those  who 
accept  of  Christ  as  he  is  laid  before  us  in  the  Gospel} 
then,  and  at  that  moment,  are  we  looked  upon  as  having 
entered  within  the  borders  of  fanaticism  ;  and,  while  they 
lavish  their  superficial  admiration  on  the  flowers  of  virtue, 
do  they  refuse  the  patience  of  their  attention  to  the  root 
from  which  they  spring,  or  to  the  nourishment  which 
Maintains  them. 

And  here  1  cannot  but  record  the  effect  of  an  actual 
though  undesigned  experiment,  which  I  prosecuted  for 
Upwards  of  twelve  years  among  you.  For  the  greater 
^iirt  of  ^t  time,  I*  could  expatiate  on  the  meanness  of 
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dishonesty,  on  the  vfllany  of  falsehood,  on  the  despicabk 
arts  of  calumny, — in  a  word,  upon  all  those  deformities 
of  character^  which  awaken  the  natural  indignation  of  the 
human  heart  against  the  pests  and  t.he  disturbers  of  hnmaa 
society.    Now  could  I,  upon  the  strength  of  these  warm 
expostulations,  have  got  the  thief  to  give  up  his  stealingi 
and  the  evil  speaker  his  censorionsness,  and  the  liar  his 
.  deviations  from  truth,  I  should  have  felt  all  the  repose  of 
one  who  had  gotten  his  nltimate  object.    It  never  occur 
red  to  me  that  all  this  might  have  been  done^  and  yet 
every  soul  of  every  hearer  have  remained  in  full  aliena- 
tion from  God  ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  established  in 
the  bosom  of  one  who  stole,  such  a  principle  of  abhor- 
rence at  the  meanness  of  dishonesty,  that  he  was  prevaH- 
ed  upon  to  steal  no  more,  he  might  still  have  retained  a 
heart  as  completely  unturned  to  God^  and  as  totally  on- 
^possessed  by  a  principle  of  love  to  Him,  as  before.    la  a 
word,  though  I  might  have  made  him  a  mo^  upright  and 
honourable  man,  I  might  have  left  him  as  destitute  of  tlie 
essence  of  religious  principle  as  ever.    But  the  interest- 
ing fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  in  which 
I  made  no  attempt  against  the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind 
to  God,  while  I  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  this 
enmity  is  dissolved,  even  by  the  free  offer  on  the  one  hand| 
and  the  believing  acceptance  on  the  other,  of  the  gospel 
salvation  ;  while  Christ,  through  whose  blood  the  sinner^ 
who.by  nature  stands  afar  off,  is  brought  near  to  the  heaven- 
ly Lawgiver  whom  he  has  offended,  was  scarcely  ever 
spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in  such  a  way,  as  stripped  him  of  all 
the  importance  of  his  character  and  his  offices,  even  atthil 
time  I  certainly  did  press  the  reformations  of  honour^  and 
truth,  and  integrity  among  my  people  ;  but  I  never  once 
heard  of  any  such  reformations  having  been  effected  amonj^ 
them.    If  there  was  any  thing  at  all  brought  about  in  this 
way,  it  was  more  than  ever  I  got  any  account  cyf.    Itim 
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«ot  sensible^  that  all  the  vehemence  with  which  I  urged 
the  virtues  and  the  proprieties  of  social  life^  had  the  weight 
•f  a  feather  on  the  moral  habits  of  my  parishioners.  And 
it  was  not  till  I  got  impressed  by  the  utter  alienation  of 
the  heart  in  all  its  desires  and  affections  from  God  ;  it 
was  not  till  reconciliation  to  Him  became  the  distinct  and 
ibe  prominent  object  of  my  ministerial  exertions  ;  it  was 
^t  till  I  took  the  scriptural  way  of  laying  the  method  of 
reconciliation  before  them  ;  it  was  not  till  the  free  offer  of 
JEbr^veness  through  the  blood  of  Christ  was  urged  upon 
iiieir  acceptance,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through  the 
cnannel  of  Christ's  mediatorship  to  all.  who  ask  him  was 
mi  before  them  as  the  unceasing  object  of  their  depend- 
anee  and  their  prayers  ;  it  was  not,  in  one  word,  till  the 
eoiitemplations  of  my  people  M'ere  turned  to  these  great 
tod  essential  elements  in  the  business  of  a  soul  providing 
fur  its  intf^rest  with  God  and  the  concerns  of  its  eternity, 
that  1  ever  heard  of  any  of  those  subordinate  reformations 
which  I  aforetime  made  the  earnest  and  the  zealous,  but 
I  am  afraid  at  the  same  time,  the  ultimate  object  of  my 
earlier  ministrations.'  Ye  servants,  whose  scrupulous 
Sdelity  has  now  attracted  the  notice,  and  drawn  forth  in 
iiy  hearing  a  delightful  testimony  from  your  masters, 
vhat  mischief  you  would  have  done,  had  your  zeal  for 
doctrines  and  sacraments  been  accompanied  by  the  sloth 
ind  the  remissness,  and  what,  in  the  prevailing  tone  of 
libral  relaxation,  is  counted  the  allowable  purloining  of 
yoor  earlier  days !  But  a  sense  of  your  heavenly  Mas* 
ter's  eye  has  brought  another  influence  to  bear  upon  you ; 
%M  while  you  are  thus  striving  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
Gfod  yonr  Saviour  in  all  things,  you  may,  poor  as  you  are, 
nclaim  the  great  ones  of  the  land  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the' faith.  You  have  at  least  taught  me,  that  to  preach 
Christ  is  the  only  effective  way  of  preaching  morality  in 
lid  it9  biranches ;   and  out  of  yoqr  humble .  cottages  have 
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I  gathered  a  lesson,  which  I  pray  God  1  may  be  e&aMeA 
to  carry  with  all  its  simplicity  iQto  a  wider  theatre,  and  (0 
bring  with  all  the  power  of  its  subdoing  efficacy  ppon  4tai 
vices  of  a  more  crowded  popnlation. 

And  here  it  ^ves  me  pleasure  to  observe,  that,  eameik 
as  I  have  been  for  a  plain  and  practical  outset,  the  veiy 
irst  obedience  of  John's  disciples  was  connected  with  a 
belief  in  the  announcement  of  a  common  Saviour.  TUi 
principle  was  present  with  them,  and  had  its  influence  ei 
the  earliest  movements  of  their  repentance..  Faith  in 
Christ  had  at  that  time  but  an  obscure  dawning  in  their 
minds  ;  but  they  did  not  wait  for  its  full  and  its  finished 
splendour,  till  they  should  begin  the  work  of  keeping  th6 
commandments.  To  this  infant  faith  there  corresponded 
a  certain  degree  of  obedience,  and  this  obedience  grew 
more  enlightened,  more  spiritual,  more  allied  wltb  the  pa-' 
rity  of  the  heart,  and  the  movements  of  the  inner  ma% 
just  as  faith  obtained  its  brighter  ^nd  larger  aeceseions  m 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  revelations.  The  disciple 
*  of  John  keeping  himself  free  from  extortion  and  adoltery, 
was  a  very  different  man  from  the  Pharisee,  who  wit 
neither  an  extortioner  nor  an  adulterer.  The  mind  of  the 
Pharisee  rested  on  his  present  performances  j  the  miad 
of  the  disciple  was  filled  with  the  expectation  of  a  hightf 
Teacher,  and  he  looked  forward  to  him,  and  was  in  tW 
attitude  of  readiqess  to  listen,  and  believe,  and  obey» 
Many  of  them  were  transferred  from  the  forerunner  to  the 
Saviour,  and  they  compauied  with  him  dufing  his  abode 
in  the  world,  and  were  found  with  one  accord  in  oie 
place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  shared  in  the  infliiAi* 
oes  of  that  Comforter,  whom  Christ  promised  to  send  dowft 
upon  his  disciples  on  earth,  from  the  place  to  whkh  he 
had  ascended  in  heaven ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  same  met 
who  started  with  the  preaching  of  John  at  the  work  of 
putting  their  obvious  and  palpable  transgressicHifl  aw^ 
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ion  them^  were  met  afterwards  at  the  distaiiee  ef  yearn 
iriag  the  life  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  growing  in*  meetnesi 
ior  a  spiritual  inheritanee,  by  growing  in  all  the  graees 
tfid  accomplishments  of  a  spiritual  obedience.  There 
ras  a  faith  in  Christ,  which  presided  over  the  very  first 
lep»  of  their  practical  career ;  bot  it  is  worthy  of  bein^ 
smarked,  that  they  did  not  wait  in  indolence  till  tliii 
lith  should  receive  its  farther  augmentations*  Upon  this 
lith,  hnmble  as  it  was  ait  its  commencement,  their  Teach* 
*  exacted  a  corresponding  obedience,  and  this  obedience, 
liar  from  being  suspended  till  what  was  lacking  in  their 
1th  should  be  perfected,  was  the  very  path  which  con- 
■eted  them  to  larger  manifestations.  Now  is  not  faith 
growing  principle  at  this  hour?  Is  not  the  faith  of  an 
tsipient  Christian  diffisrent  in  its  strength,  and  in  the 
Illness  of  its  contemplations,  from  the  faith  of  him  who, 
f  reason  of  use,  has  had  his  senses  well  exercised  to  dis- 
m  both  the  good  and  the  evil  ?  I  am  willing  to  con- 
sde  it,  for  it  accords  with  all  my  experience  on  the  snb- 
icty  that  some  anticipation,  however  faint,  of  the  benefit 
I  be  derived  from  an  offered  Saviour ;  some  appreben- 
ion,  however  indistinct,  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
esns ;  some  hope,  inspired  by  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
le  Gos|)el,  and  which  nothing  but  the  preaching  of  that 
ktispel  in  all  its  peculiarity  will  ever  awaken  in  the 
Attd, — that  these  are  the  principles  which  preside  over 
le  very  first  movements  of  a  sinner,  casting  away  from 
fan  his  transgressions,  and  returning  unto  Qod.  But  let 
B  not  tiurow  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  these  first 
Kdvements.  Let  us  have  a  practical  outset.  Let  us  not 
e  afiraid  of  giving  an  immediate  character  of  exertion  to 
le  very  infancy  of  a  Christian's  career.  To  wait  in 
lavish  adherence  to  system,  till  the  principle  of  faith  be 
eposited  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  settled  assurance  in 
le  raind^  or  the  brilliancy  of  a  finbhed  light  be .  thrown 
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around  it,  M'ould  be  to  act  in  the  face  of  scriptaral  exam- 
ple. Let  the  gospel  be  preached  in  all  its  freeness  at  the 
very  outset ;  but  let  us  never  forget,  that  to  every  vary- 
ing degree  of  faith  in.  the  mind  of  the  hearer  there  goes  aa 
obedience  along  with  it ;  that  to  .forsake  the  evil  of  his 
ways  can  never  be  pressed  too  early  upon  his  ohservanee ; 
Ihat  this,  and  every  subsequent  degree  of  obedience,  is  the 
prescribed  path  to  clearer  manifestations  ;*  and  that,  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  faith  by.  the  single 
work  of  expounding  the  truth,  is  to  strike  out  a  spark  d 
our  own  kindling — it  is  to  do  the  thing  in  our  own  way 
*-^it  is  to  throw  aside  the  use  of  scriptural  expedients,  and 
to  substitute  the  mere  possession  of  a  dogma,  for  that 
principle  which,  growing  progressively  within  os,  ani^ 
mates  and  sustains  the  whole  course  of  a  humble,  and 
diligent,  and  assiduous,  and  pains-taking  Christian. 

Whence  the  fact,  that  the  deriders  and  the  enemies  of 
evangelical  truth  set  themselves  forward  as  the  exclusive 
advocates  of  morality  ?  It  is  because  many  of  its  friends 
have  not  ventured  to  show  so  bold  and  so  immediate  a 
front  on  this  subject  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  They 
are  positively  afraid  of  placing  morality  on  the  fore-ground 
of  their  speculations.  They  do  not  like  it  to  be  so  prom* 
inently  brought  forward  at  the  commencement  of  theur  in- 
structions. They  have  iti,  ay^  and  in  a  purer  and  holier 
form  than  its  more  ostentatious  advocates  ;  but  they  have 
thrown  a  doctrinal  barrier  around  it,  which  hides  it  froB 
the  general  observation.  Woqld  it  not  be  better  to  dr^ 
it  from  this  concealment — to  bring  it  out  to  more  immedi- 
ate view — to  pl^ce  it  in  large  and  visible  chairacters  oa 
the  very  threshold  of  our  subject ;  and  if  our  Saviour 
told  bis  countrymen,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  disci- 
plesbip,  that  they  who  follow  after  him  must  forsake  altf 

*"  John.  xiv.  21  i ;    Acts.  v.  32. 
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h  there  any  thing  to  prevent  us  from  battling  it  at  the 
▼cry  outset  of  our  ministrations,  with  all  that  is  glaririg'* 
ly  and  obviously  wrong  ?  Much  should  be  done  to  chase 
away  the  very  general  delusion  which  exists  among  the 
j^ple  of  this  country,  that  the  preachers  of  faith  are  not 
flie  preachers  of  morality.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
arrangements  of  a  favourite  system  which  are  at  all  caL 
eblated  to  foster  this  delusion,  these  arrangements  should 
fHat  be  broke  in  upon.  Obedience  should  be  vnritten  up- 
on every  signal ;  and  departure  from  all  iniquity,  should 
b(B  made  to  float,  in  a  bright  and  legible  inscription^  upon 
dl  our  -standards. 

"  1  call  on  you,  my  brethren,  to  abound  in  those  good, 
deeds,  by  which,  if  done  in  the  body,  Ohrist  will  be  mag- 
liified  in  your  bodies.  1  call  on  you  for  a  prompt  vindi- 
cation of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  by  your  example  and 
your  lives.  Let  me  hear  of  your  being  the  most  equitable 
ttastera,  and  the  most  faithful  servants,  and  the  most  up- 
i%ht  members  of  society,  and  the  most  watchful  parents, 
tiid  the'  most  dutiful  children.  Never  forget,  that  the 
sbject  of  the  Saviour  is  to  redeem  you  from  all  iniquity, 
wdA  that  every  act  of  wilful  indulgence,  in  any  one  spe- 
dea  of  iniquity,  is  a  refusal  to  go  along  with  him.  Do 
aiaintain  to  the  eye  of  by-standers  the  conspicuous  front 
dTa  reforming,  and  conscientious,  and  ever-doing  people. 
Ifeet  the  charge  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  power 
iP  the  truth,  by  the  ^oblest  of  all  refutations — by  the 
places  and  accomplishments  of  a  life  given  in  faithful  and 
eiitire  dedication  to  the  will  of  the  Saviour.  Let  the  re- 
■tonbrance  of  what  he  gave  for  you,  ever  stir  yon  up  to 
IK  sense  of  what  you  should  give  him  back  again ;  and 
while  others  talk  of  good  works,  in  such  a  way  as  to  de* 
fuse  Christ  from  his  preeminence,  do  you  perform  these 
gM>d  works  through  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  grace 
^king  in  yon  mightily. 
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And  tbiok  not  that  you  have  attained^  or  are  already 
perfect  Have  your  eye  ever  directed  to  the  perfect  ri|^ 
tooosness  of  Christy  ae  the  only  ground  of  your  aceeptance 
with  God,  and  as  the  only  example  you  should  never 
cease  to  aspire  after.  Rest  not  in  any  one  measnre  of 
attainment.  Think  not  that  yon  should  stop  short  till 
you  are  righteous,  even  as  he  is  glorious.  Take  unto  joa 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  you  may  be  fitted  for  the 
contest,  and  prove  that  you  are  indeed  borii  again  by  tta 
anointing  which  yon  have  received,  being  an  aoointiag 
which  remaineth.  May  the  very  God'  of  peace  sanctify 
you  wholly.  May  he  shed  abroad  his  love  in  your  heartai 
4LnA  may  the  Spirit  which  I  call  on  you  to  pray  for,  ia 
the  faith  of  Him  who  is  entrusted  with '  the  dispensatioa 
of  it,  impel  you  to  all  diligence,  that  you  may  be  found  of 
Him,  at  his  coming,  without  spot,  and  blameless. 

I  shall  conclude  this  very  hurried  and  imperfect  Ad- 
dress, with  the  last  words  of  my  last  sermon  to  yon.    • 

^'  It  is  not  enough  that  you  receive  Christ  for  the  sin- 
gle object  of  forgiveness,  or  as  a  Priest  who  has  wroa^ 
out  an  atonement  for  you ;  for  Christ  offers  himself  io 
more  capacities  than  this  one,  and  you  do  not  receive  tin 
truly,  unless  you  receive  him  just  as  he  offers  himself. 
Again,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  receive  Christ  only  aii 
Priest  and  a  Prophet ;  for  all  that  he  teaches  Will  be  1o 
you  a  dead  letter,  unless  you  are  qualified  to  udderstaal 
and  to  obey  it ;  and  if  you  think  that  you  are  qualified  ty 
nature,  you,  in  fact,  refuse  his  teaching,  at  the  very  tiM 
that  you  profess  him  to  be  your  teacher,  for  he  sa^ 
^  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing/  Tou  must  receive  lii 
for  strength,  as  well  as  for  forgiveness  and  direction,  ^i 
in  other  words,  you  must  submit  to  him  as  your  King,  not^ 
merely  to  rule  over  you  by  his  law,  but  to  rule  in  you  by 
his  Spirit.  Tou  must  live  in  constant  dependance  on  the 
influences  of  his  grace,  and  if  you  do  so,  you  never  ^ 
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p  short  at  any  one  point  of  obedience ;  but^  knowing 
Lt  the  grace  of  God  is  all-powerful^  you  will  suffer  no 
iealties  to  stop  your  progress  ;  you  will  suffer  no  paU 
' .limit  of  what  Onaided  human  nature  can  do,  to  bound 
or  ambition  after  the  glories  of  a  purer  and  a  better 
meter  than  any  earthly  principle  can  accomplish ;  you 
II  enter  a  career,  of  which  you  at  this  moment  see  not 
\  end  ;  you  will  try  an  ascent,  of  which  the  lofty  emi- 
Dceis  bid  in  the  darkness  of  futurity  ;  the  chilling  sen. 
lent,  that  no  higher  obedience  is  expected  of  me  than 
lat  I  c^ri  yield,  will  have  no  influence  upon  you,  for  the 
g^ty  stretch  of  attainment  that  you  look  forward  to,  is 
k  what  I  can  do,  but  what  Christ  can  do  in  me ;  and, 
lb  the  all-subduing  instrument  of  his  grace  to  help  you 
!pagh  every  difficulty,  and  to  carry  you  in  triumph  over 
Biy  opposition,  you  will  press  forward  conquering  and 
conquer ;  and,  while  the  world  knoweth  not  the  power 
those  great  and  animating  hopes  which  sustain  you, 
Q  will  be  making  daily  progress  in  a  field  of  discipline 
d  acquirement  which  they  have  never  entered  ;  and  in 
tience  and  forgiveness,  and  gentleness  and  charity,  and 
ft  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  your  neighbour,  which  is 
:e  unto  the  love  of  God,  you  will  prove  that  a  work  of 
ace  is  going  on  in  your  hearts«  even  that  work  by  which 
ft  image  you  lost  at  the  fall  is  repaired  and  brought  back 
jain,  the  empire  of  sin  within  you  is  overthrown,  the 
Igection  of  your  hearts  to  what  is  visible  and  earthly  is 
jchanged  for  the  power  of  the  unseen  world  oyer  its 
eiy  affection,  and  you  be  filled  with  sqch  a  faith,  and 
ph  a  love,  and  such  a  superiority  to  perishable  things, 
will  shed  a  glory  over  the  whole  of  your  daily  walk, 
id  give  to  every  one  of  your  doings  the  high  character 
a  candidate  for  eternity. 

^^  Christ  is  offered  to  aU  of  you  for  forgivenessi.     The 
mi  iirhQ  takes  blm  for  this  single  object  must  bo  lookiqg 
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ftt  him  with  an  eye  half  shut  upon  the  revelation  he  makes 
of  himself.    Look  at  him  with  an  open  and  a  steadfkst  eye^ 
and  then  1  will  call  you  a  true  believer;   and  sutel  am^ 
that  if  you  do  so,  you  cannot  avoid  seeing'  him  in  the  eanfl 
estness  of  his  desire  that  you  should  give  up  all  sin,  ani 
enter  from  this  moment  into  all  obedience.     True,  and 
most  true,  my  brethren,  that  faith  will  save  yod  ;  -  but  it 
must  be  a  whole  faith  in  a  whole  Bible.    True,  and  most 
true,  that  they  who  keep  the  commandments  of  Jesus  shall 
enter  into  life ;  but  you  are  not  to  shrink  from  any  one  df 
these  commandments,  or  to  say  because  they  are  so  mack 
above  the  power  of  humanity,  that  you  must  give'up  thl 
task  of  attempting  them.    True,  and  most  true,  th^t  hb 
who  trasteth  to  bis  obedience  as  a  saviour^  is  Ahifkiq; 
his  confidence  from  the  alone  foundation  it  can  rest  opoli; 
Christ  is  your  Saviour;    and  when  I  call  upon  yotitt 
rejoice  in  that  reconciliation  which  is  through  hiitay  I  caB 
upon  you  not  to  leave  him  for  a  single  moment,  whet 
you  engage  in  the  work  of  doing  those  things  which'if 
left  undone,  will  exclude  us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaveik 
Take  him  along  with  you  into  all  your  servicte.    Let 
the  sentiment  ever  be  upon  you,  that  what  I  am  now 
doing  I  may  do  in  my  own  strength  to  the  eatisfactioa 
of  man,  but  I  most  have  the  power  of  Christ  resting 
upon  the  performance,  if  1  wish  to  do  it  in  the  way  that 
is  acceptable  to  God.     Let  this  be  your  habitual  sent 
ment,   and  then  the  supposed  opposition  between  faitt 
and   works  vanishes  into  nothings      The  life  of  a  be- 
liever is  made  up  of  good  works ;   and  faith  ia  the  am* 
mating  and  the  power-working  principle  of  every  one 
of  them.     The  spirit  of  Christ  actuates  and  sustains  t&e 
whole  course  of  your  obedience.     You  walk  not  awaj 

m 

from  him,  but  in  the  language  of  the  text,  you  ^  walk  in 
him,'  (Col.  ii.  6.)  and  as  there  is  not  one  of  your  doings 
10  which  be  does  not  feel  a  concern,  and  prescribe  a  dq^ 
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br  you,  so  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  which  his  grace 
1  not  in  readiness  to  pat  the  right  principle  into  your 
eart,  and  to  bring  it  oat  into  your  conduct^  and  to  make 
our  walk  accord  with  your  profession,  so  as  to  let  the 
rorld  see  upon  you  without,  the  power  and .  the  efiBcacy 
rthe  sentiment  within  ;  and  thus,  while  Christ  has  the 
fbole  merit  of  your  forgireness,  he  has  the  whole  merit 
r  yonr  sanctiflcation .  also,  and  the  bumble  and  ^deeply-* 
dt  consciousness  of  ^  nevertheless  not  me,  but  the  grace 
r  GU)d  that  is  in  mc,'  restores  to  Jesus  Christ  all  the 
redit  and  all  the  glory  which  belong  to  him^  by  making 
im^  your  only,  -and  your .  perfect^  and  your  entire,  and 
oar  altogether  Saviour. 

^<  Choose  him,  then,  my  brethren,  choose  him  as  the 
Saptain  of  your  salvation.  Let  him  enter  into  yonr  hearts 
y  faith,  and  let  him  dwell  continually  there*  Cultivate 
daily  intercourse  and  a  growing  acquaintance  with  him« 
if  you  are  in  safe  company,  indeed,  when  your  fellow^ 
hip  is  with  him !  The  shield  of  his  protecting  media- 
>r8hip  is  ever  between  you  and  the  justice  of  God  ;  and 
at  of  his  fulness  there  goeth  a  constant  stream,  to  nour- 
ib,  and  to  animate,  and  to  strengthen  every  believer* 
Vhy  should  the  shifting  of  human %struments  so  oppress 
nd  so  discourage  you,  when  he  is  your  willing  friend  ; 
rhen  he  is  ever  present,  and  is  at  all  times  in  readiness  ; 
fhen  he,  the  same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  forever,  is  to  be 
let  with  in  every  place ;  and  while  his  disciples  herc^ 
jiving  way  to  the  power  of  sight,  are  sorrowful,  and  in 
;reat  heaviness,  because  they  are  to  move  at  a  distance 
rom  one  another,  he,  my  brethren,  he  has  his  eye  upon  all 
leighbourhoods  and  all  countries,  and  will  at  length  gather 
lis  disciples  into  one  eternal  family  ?  With  such  a  Mas- 
er,  let  us  quit  ourselves  like  men.  With  the  magnificence 
if  eternity  before  us,  let  time,  with  all  its  fluctuations, 
Iwindle  into  its  own  littleness.    If  God  is  pleased  to 
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spare  mc^  1  trust  I  shall  often  meet  with  you  in  petsoi: 
even  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  bat  if  not,  let  us  often  me€ 
in  prayer  at  the  mercy-seat  of  God.  While  we  occupy 
different  places  on  earthy  let  our  mutual  intercessions  foi 
each  other  go  to  one  place  in  beayen.  Let  the  Saviom 
put  our  supplications  into  one  censer ;  and  be  assured^  n; 
brethren^  that  after  the  dear  and  the  much-loved  sceneijf 
of  this  peaceful  vale  has  disappeared  from  my  eye^  tin 
people  who  live  in  it  shall  retain  a  warm  and  an  ever- 
during  place  in  my  memory ; — and  this  mortal  body  moat 
be  stretched  on  the  bed  of  deaths  ere  the  heart  which  ndm 
animates  it  can  resign  its  exercise  of  longing  after  youj 
and  praying  for  you^  that  you  may  so  receive  Christ  it- 
sus^  and  so  walk  in  him^  and  so  hold  fast  the  things  yoa 
have  gotten,  and  so  prove  that  the  labour  I  have  had 
among  you  has  not  been  in  fiain  ;  that  when  the  soond  ol 
the  last  trumpet  awakens  us,  these  eyes,  which  are  now 
bathed  in  tears,  may  open  upon  a  scene  of  eternal  Uesi- 
edness,  and  we,  my  brethren,  whom  the  providence  (A 
God  has  withdrawn  for  a;  little  while  from  one  another, 
may  on  that  day  be  found  side  by  side  at  the  right  band 
of  the  everlasting  throne." 
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$ivcx  the  pretent  edition  of  this  work  was  fmiiing  to  pfeM»  I  have  leea  a 
ftiW  of  it  hytbe  Christian  Inttruetor^  and  the  followiD|f  are  the  immediate 
otrftatioiie  which  the  peraial  of  thit  review  hai  anggetted. 

1  meant  BO  attack  on  any  body  of  clergy,  and  I  hare  made  no  attack  npon 
tak  The  people  whom  1  addreued  were  the  main  object  on  which  my  atten- 
lioi  reated  ;  and  any  thing  I  have  said  in  the  ityle  of  animadTernon,  was  chieHy, 

I- 

if  itt  enchttiTely,  with  a  reference  to  that  perreneneM  which  I  think  I  have 
viteied  IB  the  conceptions  and  habits  of  friTate  Chriitiani. 

I  have  aUnded,  no  doabt,  to  a  method  of  treatment  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
tsieben  of  Christianity,  and  which  I  belicTe  to  be  both  inefficient  and  anscrip- 
tviL  Bvt  have  f  at  all  asserted  the  extent  to  which  this  method  prevails  ? 
9ait  I  Tentnrad  to  fasten  an  imputation  upon  any  marked  or  general  body  of 
^htUtiaB  ministers  ?  It  was  no  object  of  mine  to  set  forth  or  to  signalise  my 
Wa  peculiarity  in  this  matter ;  and  if  I  rightly  understand  who  the  men  are 
tbsm  the  reviewer  has  in  his  eye  when  he  speaks  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  then 
^  he  represent  me  as  dealing  out  my  censures  against  those  whom  I  honestly 
isiiefe  to  be  the  instrumental  cause  of  nearly  all  the  vital  and  substantial  Chris- 
uiitj  in  the  land. 

Again,  is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  have  an  awakened  and  tender  sense  of 
be  linfuloess  of  one  sin,  and  to  have  a  very  slender  and  inadequate  sense  of  the 
tttAdness  of  another  ?  Might  not  the  first  circumstance  beget  in  bis  mind  an 
Sliest  and  a  general  desire  to  be  delivered  from  sin ;  and  might  not  the  second 
ircuutance  account  for  the  fact,  that  with  this  mourning  for  sin  in  the  gross, 
« iboald  put  forth  his  band  without  scruple  to  the  commission  of  what  is  actu- 
%  sinful  ?  1  do  not  know  a  more  familiar  exhibition  of  this,  than  that  of  a  man 
^  would  be  visited  with  remorse  were  he  to  walk  in  the  fields  on  a  Sabbath 
*7  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  the  very  same  man  indulging  without  re- 
^ne  his  propensity  to  throw  ridicule  or  discredit  on  an  absent  character.  Ilis 
<!(ttl  remorse  on  the  commission  of  all  that  be  feels  to  be  sinful,  might  lead  a 
III  to  mourn  over  sm  in  the  general ;  but  surely  this  general  direction  of  his 
ui  have  no  such  necessary  influence,  as  the  reviewer  contends  for,  in  the  way  of 
Ading  him  to  renounce  what  be  does  not  feel  to  be  sinful.  But  this  is  what  he 
oald  be  made  to  feel ;  and  it  may  be  done  in  two  ways,— >either  in  the  didac- 
way,  by  a  formal  aoBonncement  that  the  deed  in  qoestion  is  contrary  to  the 
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law  of  God ;  or  in  the  iliiperatiTe  way,  by  biddini^  him  eeaie  frooi  the 
it, — a  way  no  lets  effectiye  and  tcriptaral  than  the  former,  and  brougfa 
in  the  New  Tettament  upon  men  at  the  earliest  cooceiTable  stage  of  tii 
ress  from  sin  mito  righteousness. 

I  share  most  cordially  in  opinion  with  Ihe  reviewer,  that  he  might  e 
obserrations  greatly  beyond  the  length  of  the  original  pamphlet,  were  I 
all  that  might  be  said  on  the  topics  brought  forward  in  it  I  belioTe  thai 
require  the  compass  of  an  extended  Tolome  to  meet  erery  objection,  an 
the  argument  in  every  possible  way.  I  did  not  anticipate  all  the  notio 
been  taken  of  this  performance^  and  am  fearful  lest  it  should  defeat  the 
efiect  on  the  hearts  of  a  plain  people.  With  this  feeling  I  close  the  c 
lor  the  present ;  and  my  desire  is,  thai  in  all  I  may  afterwards  say  opoi 
ject,  I  may  be  preserved  from  that  tone  of  controversy,  which  I  feel  to  ^ 
to  the  practical  infiiience  of  ^ireiy  truth  it  accompanies ;  and  which,  1 1 
have  in  to  far  inflated  |ny  f»nner  communications,  as  to  make  it  more 
arouse  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  provoke  to  an  in 
warfare,  than  to  teU  on  the  conscience  and  on  the  doin^^  of  an  earnest 
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h  The  Objection  staiedm — 2,  The  Radical  Answer  to  Um* 
Art  the  Objection  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact  .^'^0  Jl  former  act  of 
tkaity  does  not  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  a  new  act,  if  it  can 
it  afforded. — 5*.  Estimate  of  the  encroachment  made  by  the  Bible 
Sodety  upon  the  funds  of  the  cotmlry«—  6.  A  Subscriber  to  the 
BiUe  Society  does  not  give  leis  to  the  Poor  on  that  account.^^ 
7«  Evidence  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion. — 8.  And  explanation 
^ its  principle.  (1.)  The  ability^  for  other  acts  cf  charity  nearly 
a«  tniire  as  before. — 9.  (2.)  And  the  disposition  greater.-^^lO. 
Pnerty  is  better  kept  tmder  by  a  preventive^  than  by  a  positive 
^tatment. — 11.  Exemplified  in  Scotland. — 12.  The  Bible  Society 
^  a  strong  preventive  operation. — 13,  And  therefore  promotes 
tte  secular  interests  of  the  Poor. — 14.  The  argument  carried 
dmn  to  the  case  of  Penny  Societiesm — 1 5.  Difficulty  in  the  expo^ 
ttUoft  of  the  argument. — 1 6.  The  effects  of  a  charitable  endowment 
i^  a  parish  pernicious  to  the  Poor. — 17.  By  inducing  a  dependanc^ 
^fmit. — 18.  And  stripping  them  of  their  industrious  habits.'-^ 
19.  The  effects  of  a  Bible  Association  are  in  an  opposite  direction, 
^  those  of  a  charitable  endowment. — ^20.  And  it  stands  completely 
fruof  all  the  objections  to  which  a  tax  is  liable. — 21.  A  Bible 
^iiodation  gives  dignity  to  the  Poor, — 22.  And  a  delicate  reluc- 
^fttice  to  pauperism. — 23.  The  shame  of  pauperism  is  the  best  de- 
fence  against  it. — 24.  How  a  Bible  Association  augments  thisfeeU 
^.-•-25.  By  dignifying  the  Poor. — 26.  And  adding  to  the  infiu'^ 
«»ce  of  Bible  Principles. — 27.  Exemplified  in  the  humblest  situa* 
•im.--.28.  The  progress  of  these  Associations  in  the  country. '^ 
^.  Compared  with  other  Associations  for  the  relief  of  tempoTdtl 
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fuceisiiies^-'^O*  The  more  salutary  influence  of  BAle  Aaeat? 

Hons. — 31.  And  how  they  counteract  the  pemicums  injhunce  $f 
other  charities. — 32.  It  is  best  to  confide  the  secular  relief  of  (k 
Poor  to  individual  benevolence. — 33.  And  a  Bible  Assodatim 
both  augments  anJTenKghtens  thus  principle. 

i.  ?V  iTHOUT  entering  into  the  positive  elftims  of  the  Bi- 
ble Society  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public^  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  away  an  objection  which  meets  us  at  tht 
very  outset  of  every  attempt  to  raise  a  subscriptioD,  or  t0 
found  an  institution  in  its  favour.  The  secular  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  are  brought  into  competition  vrith  it^  ani 
avery  shilling  given  to  the  Bible  Society  is  represented  i^ 
an  encroachment  upon  tha|  fund  which  was  befo|re  alio* 
eated  to  the  relief  of  poverty. 

8.  Admitting  the  fact  stated  in  the  objection  to  beti||% 
we  have  an  answer  in  readiness  for  it.     If  the  Bible  A^ 
•iety  accomplish  its  professed  object^  which  is^  to  makv 
those  who  were  before  ignorant  of  the  Bible  better  Mi' 
^uainted  with  it,  then  the  advantage  given  more  tbaa 
atones  for  the  loss  sustained.    We  stand  upon  the  hi{|i 
ground,  that  eternity  is  longer  than  time,  and  Uie  unfad- 
ing enjoyments  of  the  one  a  boon  more  valuable  than  the 
perishable  enjoyments  of  the  other.     Money  is  aometUBC9 
expended  for  the  idle  purpose  of  amusing  the  poor  bythi 
gratuitous  exhibition  of  a  spectacle  or  show*    It  is  a  fitf 
wiser  distribution  of  the  money  when  it  is  transferred  froa 
this  object  to  the  higher  and  more  useful  objects  of  feed- 
ing those  among  them  who  are  hungry,  clothing  thoia^ 
among  them  who  are  naked,  and  paying  for  medidne  tf 
attendance  to  those  among  them  who  are  sick»    We  nsks 
bold  to  say,  that  if  money  for  the  purpose  could  be  get    I 
from  no  other  quarter,  it  would  be  a  wiser  distribution    ' 
still  to  withdraw  it  from  the  objects  Ifist  mentioned  to  thi 
tupveae  object  of  paying  for  the  knowledge  of  religion  i» 
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tee  amon);  them  who  are  ignorant :  and^  at  the  hazard 
«f  being  execrated  by  many^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm^ 
tliat  it  is  better  for  the  poor  to  be  worse  fed  and  worse 
clothed^  than  that  they  should  be  left  ignorant  of  those 
Seriptares^  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tbn  through  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

8.  But  the  statement  contained  in  the  objection  is  not 
tme.  It  seems  to  go  upon  the  supposition^  that  the  fund 
fer  relieving  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor  is  the  only 
bad  which  exists  in  the  country ;  and  that  when  any 
lew  object  of  benevolence  is  started^  there  is  no  other 
had  to  which  we  can  repair  for  the  requbite  expenses* 
But  there  are  other  funds  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
nodigious  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  Government^  nor 
b  we  wish  that  fund  to  be  encroached  upon  by  a  single 
iuflfaing.  There  is  a  fund  out  of  which  the  people  of  the 
snd  are  provided  in  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  before 
re  ineor  tlie  odium  of  trenching  upon  necessaries,  let  us 
lest  inquire,  if  tliere  be  no  other  ftind  in  existence.  Go 
hen  to  all  who  are  elevated  above  the  class  of  mere  Uu 
Kmrers,  and  you  will  find  in  their  possession  a  fund,  out 
if  which  they  are  provided  with  what  are  commonly  cal* 
ed  the  superfluities  of  life.  We  do  not  dispute  their  right 
o  these  superfluities,  nor  do  we  deny  the  quantity  of 
ileasore  which  lies  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  We  only 
itate  the  existence  of  such  a  fund,  and  that  by  a  trifling 
let  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  it,  we 
sonld  ebtam  all  that  we  are  pleading  for.  It  is  a  little 
lard,  that  the  competition  should  be  struck  between  the 
'and  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  fund  for  relieving  the 
Emporal  wants  of  the  poor,  while  the  far  larger  and  more 
ransferable  fund  for  superfluities  is  left  out  of  considers* 
aon  entirely,  and  suffered  to  remain  an  untouched  and 
mimpaired  quantity.  In  this  way,  the  odium  of  hostilify 
)9  the  poor  is  fastened  upon  those  who  are  labouring  for 
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their  nwt  rabttantial  interested  while  a  aet  of 
negleet  the  immortality  of  the  poor^  and  would  lea?e  ttirir 
aouls  to  periah^  are  soffered  to  sheer  off  with  the  eredit  oT 
all  the  finer  sympathies  of  oar  natare. 

4.  To  whom  moch  is  given,  of  them  mach  will  be  re- 
quired. Whatever  be  your  former  liberalities  in  another 
direetion,  when  a  new  and  a  likely  direction  of  benevo- 
lence is  pointed  out,  the  question  still  comes  back  npoa 
you.  What  have  yon  to  spare  ?  If  there  be  a  remainder  left^ 
it  is  by  the  extent  of  this  remainder  that  you  will  be  jod^ 
ed  ;  and  it  is  not  right  to  set  the  claims  of  the  Bible  So. 
ciety  against  the  secular  necessities  of  the  poor,  whik 
means  so  ample  are  left,  that  the  true  way  of  institntnig 
the  competition  b  to  set  these  claims  against  some  person* 
al  gratification  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  abandon. 
Have  a  care,  lest  with  the  language  of  philanthropy  ia 
your  mouth,  you  shall  be  found  guilty  of  the  cruellest  kr 
difference  to  the  tme  welfjure  of  the  species,  and  lest  tin 
Discemer  of  your  heart  shall  perceive  how  it  prefers  some 
sordid  indulgence  of  its  own  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
those  around  you. 

5.  But  let  me  not  put  to  hazard  the  prosperity  of  our 
cause,  by  resting  it  on  a  standard  of  charity  far  too  ele- 
vated for  the  general  practice  of  the  times.  Let  us  now 
drop  our  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  respective  funds, 
and  come  to  an  actual  specification  of  their  quantities. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  fund  for  the  Bible  Society  is  so  veiy 
small,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  make  its  appearance  in  any 
abstract  argument  whatever,  and  were  it  not  to  do  aw^^ 
even  the  shadow  of  an  objection,  we  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  thrown  the  argument  into  the  language  of 
general  discussion.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  olgection 
when  told,  that  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  the  Bible  Soef. 
ety,  as  derived  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  support 
it,  does  npt  amount  to  a  halfpenny  per  month  from  eadi 
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ebolder  in  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Can  this  be  con- 
ed as  a  serious  invasion  upon  any  one  fund  allotted 
ber  destinations,  and  shall  the  most  splendid  and 
iising  enterprise  that  ever  benevolence  was  engaged 
arrested  upon  an  objection  so  fanciful  ?  We  do  not 
to  oppress  any  individual  by  the  exbravagance  of 
lemands.  It  is  not  in  great  sums,  but  in  the  combi- 
n  of  littles,  that  our  strength  lies.  It  is  the  power  of 
ination  which  resolves  the  mystery.  Great.has  been 
progress  and  activity  of  the  Bible  Society  since  its  first 
ution.  All  we  want  is,  that  this  rate  of  activity  be 
up  and  extended.  The  above  statement  will  con- 
» the  reader,  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exten- 
The  whole  fund  for  the  secular  wants  of  the  poor 
be  left  untouched,  and  as  to  the  fond  for  luxuries, 
evenue  of  the  Bible  Society  may  be  augmented  a 
[red-fold  before  this  fund  is  sensibly  encroached  upon, 
veriest  crumbs  and  sweepings  of  extravagance  would 
\e  us ;  and  it  will  be  long,  and  very  long,  before  any 
lion  of  ours  upon  this  fund  shall  give  rise  to  any  per- 
ible  abridgment  of  luxury,  or  have  the  weight  of  a 
IT  upon  the  general  style  and  establishment  of  families. 
L  But  there  is  still  another  way  of  meeting  the  ob- 
3n.  Let  us  come  immediately  to  a  question  upon  the 
t  of  fact.  Does  a  man,  on  becoming  a  subscriber  to 
Bible  Society,  give  less  to  the  secular  wants  of  the 
than  he  did  formerly  ?  It  is  true,  there  is  a  difflcuU 
t  the  way  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  this  question, 
vho  knows  best  what  answer  to  give  will  be  the  last 
'oclaim  it.  In  as  far  as  the  subscribers  themselves 
soncerned,  we  must  leave  the  answer  to  their  own 
trience,  and  sure  we  are  that  that  experience  will  not 
gainst  us.  But  it  is  not  from  this  quarter  that  we 
expect  to  obtain  the  wished  for  information.  The 
;ve)ence  of  an  individual  does  not  stand  out  to  the  eye 
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of  the  public.  The  knowledge  of  iti  opentioM  it 
fined  to  the  little  neighbourhood  within  which  it  expn^ 
tiates.  It  is  often  kept  from  the  poor  themselves^  aid 
then  the  information  we  are  in  quest  of  is  shut  up  witk 
the  giver  in  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  own  boso% 
and  with  God  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance. 

7-  But  much  good  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  the 
combined  exertions  of  individuals ;  and  benevolencfl^  - 
when  operating  in  this  way^  is  necessarily  exposed  ts 
public  observation.  Subscriptions  have  been  started  te 
almost  every  one  object  which  benevolenee  can  devise^ 
and  the  published  lists  may  furnish  us  with  data'  for  i 
partial  solution  of  the  proposed  question.  In  point  <if 
fact  tben^  those  who  subscribe  for  a  religious  object^  nk 
scribe  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  liberalify  for  th» 
relief  of  human  aflUction^  under  all  the  various  forms  hi 
which  it  pleads  for  sympathy.  This  is  quite  notorious. 
The  human  mind^  by  singling  out  the  eternity  of  othen 
as  the  main  object  of  its  benevolence,  does  not  withdraw 
itself  from  the  care  of  sustaining  them  on  the  way  which 
leads  to  eternity.  It  exerts  an  act  of  preference^  but  not 
an  act  of  exclusion.  A  friend  of  mine  has  been  indeUei 
to  an  active  and  beneficent  patron,  for  a  lucrative  situatiao 
in  a  distant  country,  but  be  wants  money  to  pay  his  trav- 
elling expenses.  I  commit  every  reader  to  his  own  ex- 
perience of  human  nature,  when  I  rest  with  him  the  as- 
sertion^ that  if  real  kindness  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  ad 
of  patronage,  the  patron  himself  is  the  likeliest  quarter 
firom  which  the  assistance  will  come.  The  man  who  sig- 
nalizes himself  by  his  religious  charities,  is  not  the  last  bmt 
the  first  man  to  whom  1  would  apply  in  behalf  of  the  sick 
and  the  destitute.  The  two  principles  are  not  inconsist 
ent.  They  give  support  and  nourishment  to  each  otiiei^ 
or  rather  they  are  exertions  of  the  same  principle.  This 
will  appear  in  full  display  on  the  day  <rf judgment; 
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this  dark  and  undiscerning  worlds  enongh  of  evi- 
ls before  us  upon  which  the  beneyolence  of  the 
ID  stands  nobly  vindicated,  and  from  which  it  may 
rn^  that,  while  its  chief  care  is  for  the  immortality 
*%y  it  casts  a  wide  and  a  wakeful  eye  over  all  the 
ties  and  sufferings  of  the  species. 
N^or  have  we  far  to  look  for  the  explanation.  The 
ments  which  combine  to  form  an  act  of  charity, 
ability  and  the  disposition,  and  the  question  sim- 
[ilves  itself  into  this,  ^^  In  how  far  these  elements 
rvive  a  donation  to  the  Bible  Society,  so  as  to  leave 
er  charities  unimpaired  by  it  V^  It  is  certainly 
able,  that  an  individual  may  give  every  spare 
;  of  his  income  to  this  institution.  In  this  case, 
s  a  total  extinction  of  the  first  element.  But  in 
r  fact,  this  is  never  done,  or  done  so  rarely  as  not 
Emitted  into  any  general  argument.  With  by  far 
ater  number  of  subscribers,  the  ability  is  not  sen« 
ncroached  upon.  There  is  no  visible  retrench- 
r  the  superfluities  of  life.  A  very  slight  and  par- 
uige  in  the  direction  of  that  fund  which  -  is  fami*- 
:nown  by  the  name  of  pockeUmoney  can,  generally 
ig,  provide  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  donation 
tion.  There  are  a  thousand  floating  and  incidental 
es,  which  can  be  given  up  without  almost  the  feel- 
i  sacrifice,  and  the  diversion  of  a  few  of  them  to 
.rity  we  are  pleading  for,  leaves  the  ability  of  the 
I  all  sense  as  entire  as  before. 
But  the  second  element  is  subject  to  other  laws, 
s  formal  calculations  of  arithmetic  do  not  apply  to 
le  disposition  is  not  like  the  ability,  a  given  quan- 
ich  suffers  an  abstraction  by  every  new  exercise. 
Tect  of  a  donation  upon  the  purse  of  the  giver,  is 
same  with  the  moral  infiuence  of  that  donation 
is  heart.    Tet  the  two  are  assimilated  by  our  an- 


tagonibts^  and  the  pedantry  of  computatioH  carries  ikittt 
to  results  which  are  in  the  face  of  all  experience.    It  is 
not  so  easy  to  awaken  the  benevolent  principle  out  of  its 
sleep^  as,  when  once  awakened  in  behalf  of  one  objecty  H 
excite  and  to  interest  it  in  behalf  of  another.    When  tfai 
bar  of  selfishness  is  broken  down^  and  the  flood-gates,  if 
the  heart  are  once  opened,  the  stream  of  beneficence  tm 
be  turned  into  a  thousand  directions.    It  is  true,  that  thefll 
can  be  no  beneficence  without  wealth,  as  there  can  bejp 
stream  without  water.    It  is  conceivable,  that  the  opeing 
of  the  flood-gates  may  give  rise  to  no  flow,  as  the  opeuig 
of  a  poor  man's  heart  to  the  distresses  of  those  tamuA 
him  may  give  rise  to  no  act  of  almsgiving.    Bat  we  hais 
already  proved  the  abundance  of  wealth.  [Sec  8.}    It  ii 
the  selfishness  of  the  inaccessible  heart  which  forms  the 
mighty  barrier,  and  if  this  could  be  done  away,  a  thtm- 
sand  fertilising  streams  would  issue  from  it.    Now^  tUi 
is  what  the  Bible  Society,  in  many  instances,  has  aeeoa- 
plished.    It  has  unlocked  the  avenue  to  many  a  heai^ 
which  was  before  inaccessible.     It  has  come  upon  tim 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  popular  and  prevailing  impolie. 
It  has  created  in  them  a  new  taste  and  a  new  prinei^ 
It  has  opened  the  fountain,  and  we  are  sure  that,  ineveiy 
district  of  the  land  where  a  Bible  Association  exists,  tk 
general  principle  of  benevolence  is  more  active  and  bsi! 
expanding  than  ever. 

10.  And  after  all,  what  is  the  best  method  of  proiid' 
ing  for  the  secular  necessities  of  the  poor  ?  Is  it  by  h^ 
bouring  to  meet  the  necessity  after  it  has  occurred,  or  hj 
labouring  to  establish  a  principle  and  a  habit  which  wotU 
go  far  to  prevent  its  existence  ?  If  you  wish  to  get  n4 
of  a  noxious  stream,  you  may  first  try  to  intercept  it  bj 
throwing  across  a  barrier ;  but  in  this  way^  yon  ool} 
spread  the  pestilential  water  over  a  greater  extent  o( 
ground,  and  when  the  bason  is  filled^  ft  stream  as  fsiapiM 
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i$  Wore  if  fcrmed  oat  of  its  overflow.  The  moit  effee* 
Ittl  metliod,  were  it  possible  to  carry  it  into  aecoinplish* 
leity  woold  be^  to  dry  up  the  soQree.  The  parallel 
I  a  great  measure  holds.  If  you  wish  to  extiuguish  pov- 
tljf  eombat  with  it  in  its  first  elements.  If  you  eonfine 
oar  benelleenee  to  the  relief  of  aetual  poverty,  you  do 
■tiling.  Dry  up,  if  possible,  the  spring  of  poverty,  for 
rery  attempt  to  intercept  the  running  stream  has  totally 
uled.  The  education  and  the  religious  principle  of 
iQotland  have  not  amahilated  pauperism,  but  they  have 
Mtrained  it  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  incredible  to  our 
rigbbours  of  the  South.    They  keep  down  the  misehieC 

I  its  principle.  They  impart  a  sobriety  and  a  right  sen* 
»ent  of  independence  to  the  character  of  our  peasantry. 
?hej  operate  as  a  check  upon  profligacy  and  idleness. 
?he  maintenance  of  parish  schools  is  a  burden  upon  the 
inded  property  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  a  cheap  defence 
gainst  the  poor-rates,  a  burden  far  heavier,  and  which  is 
ggravating  perpetually.  The  writer  of  this  paper  knows 
f  a  parish  in  Fife,  the  average  maintenance  of  whose 
oor  is  defrayed  by  tjirenty-four  pounds  sterling  a  year, 
ttd  of  a  parish,  of  the  same  population,  in  Somersetshire, 
rhere  the  annual  assessments  come  to  thirteen  hundred 
lounds  sterling.  The  preventive  regimen  of  the  one 
onntry  does  more  than  the  positive  applications  of  the 
Aber.    In  England,  they  have  suffered  poverty  to  rise  to 

II  the  virulence  of  a  formed  and  obstinate  disease.  But 
hey  may  as  well  think  of  arresting  the  destructive  pro- 
press  of  a  torrettt  by  throwing  across  an  embankment,  as 
hink  that  the  mere  positive  administration  of  relief,  will 
mt  a  stop  to  the  accumulating  mischiefs  of  poverty. 

11.  The  exemption  of  Scotland  from  the  miseries  of 
lauperism  is  due  to  the  education  which  their  people  re- 
leive  at  schools,  and  to  the  Bible  which  their  scholarship 
^es  them  access  to.    The  man  who  subscribes  to  the 
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divine  authority  of  this  simple  sayings  ^^  If  any  would  Ml 
work  neither  should  he  eat^''  possesses^  in  the  good  tret^ 
sure  of  his  own  hearty  a  far  more  effectual  security  againik 
the  hardships  of  indigence,  than  the  man  who  is  trainedy 
by  the  legal  provisions  of  his  country,  to  sit  in  slothM 
dependence  upon  the  liberalities  of  those  around  him.  B 
is  easy  to  be  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  those  liberalities,  M 
the  truth  is,  that  they  may  be  carried  to  the  mischievoM 
extent  of  forming  a  depraved  and  beggarly  population. 
The  hungry  expectations  of  the  poor  will  ever  keep  paei 
with  the  assessments  of  the  wealthy,  and  their  eye  wiH 
be  averted  from  the  exertion  of  their  own  industry,  as  th8 
only  right  source  of  comfort  and  independence.  It  k 
quite  in  vain  to  think,  that  positive  relief  will  ev^  d# 
away  the  wretchedness  of  poverty.  Carry  the  relief  be- 
yond  a  certain  limit,  and  you  foster  the  diseased  prinelpk 
which  gives  birth  to  poverty.  On  this  subject,  the  peoph 
of  England  feel  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  in* 
extricable  helplessness,  and  they  are  not  without  thril 
fears  of  some  mighty,  convulsion,  which  must  come  apot 
them  with  all  the  energy  of  a  tempest,  before  this  devour* 
ing  mischief  can  be  swept  away  from  the  face  of  thdr 
community. 

IS.  If  any  thing  can  avert  this  calamity  from  Eng* 
land,  it  will  be  the  education  of  their  peasantry,  and  Ail 
is  a  cause  to  which  the  Bible  Society  is  contributing  Hi 
full  share  of  influence.  A  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  diS 
Bible,  is  inseparable  from  a  zeal  for  extending  amoag 
the  people  the  capacity  of  reading  it ;  and  it  is  not  to  bB 
conceived,  that  the  very  same  individual  can  be  eager  At 
the  introduction  of  this  volume  into  our  cottages,  and  A 
inactive  under  the  galling  reflection,  that  it  is  still  a  sealed 
book  to  many  thousands  of  the  occupiers.  Accordinf^y 
we  find,  that  the  two  concerns  are  keeping  pace  with  006 
another.    The  Bible  Society  does  not  overstep  the  si»- 
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ichy  of  its  assigned  object :  But  the  metnbers  of  that 
mety  receire  ao  impulse  from  the  cause,  which  carries 
mi  to  promote  the  education  of  the  poor,  either  by  their 
Iftvidual  exertions^  or  by  giving  their  support  to  the 
ekty  for  Schools.  The  two  Societies  move  in  concert 
Lcb  contributes  an  essential  element  in  the  business  of 
dgbtening  the  people.  The  one  furnishes  the  book  of 
owledge,  and  the  other  furnishes  the  key  to  it.  This 
nbuon  of  employment^  as  in  every  other  instance,  facili- 
es  the  work,  and  renders  it  more  effective.  But  it  does 
k.  hinder  the  same  individual  from  giving  his  counte- 
nee  to  both  ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  the  man  whose  feeU 
;s  have  been  already  warmed,  and  whose  purse  has  been 
■eady  drawn  in  behalf  of  the  one,  is  a  likelier  subject 
*.  an  application  in  behalf  of  the  other,  than  he  whose 
mey  is  still  untouched,  but  whose  heart  is  untouched 

lO. 

13.  It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  Bible  Society  is  not 
rely  defensible,  but  may  be  pled  for  upon  that  very 
rand  on  which  its  enemies  have  raised  their  opposition 
it.  Its  immediate  object  is  neither  to  feed  the  hungry 
r  to  clothe  the  naked,  but  in  every  country  under  the 
nefit  of  its  exertions,  there  will  be  less  hunger  to  feed, 
id  less  nakedness  to  clothe.  It  does  not  cure  actual 
iverty,  but  it  anticipates  eventful  poverty.  It  aims  its 
)cisive  thrust  at  the  heart  and  principle  of  the  mischief, 
id  instead  of  suffering  it  to  form  into  the  obstinacy  of 
I  inextirpable  disease,  it  smothers  and  destroys  it  in  the 
fancy  of  its  first  elements.     The  love  which  worketh 

>  ill  to  his  neighbour  will  not  suffer  the  true  Christian 
live  in  idleness  upon  another's  bounty :    and  he  will 

>  as  Paul  did  before  him,  he  will  labour  with  his  hands 
iher  than  be  burdensome.  Gould  we  reform  the  im- 
"ovident  habits  of  the  people,  and  pour  the  healthful  in- 
sion  of  Scripture  principle  into  their  hearts,  it  would 
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ndace  the  existing  poverty  of  the  land  to  a  veiy  hnmbk 
fraction  of  its  present  extent.  We  make  bold  tosay,  thik 
in  ordinary  times  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  paoperin 
of  England  due  to  nnavoidable  misfortune.  It  has  groim 
out  of  a  vicious  and  impolitic  system^  and  the  mtUiMl 
Vfhieh  are  raised  every  year  have  only  served  to  nooridl 
and  extend  it.  Now^  the  Bible  Society  is  a  prime  agoi 
in  the  work  of  counteracting  this  disorder.  Its  mode  ef 
proceeding  carries  in  it  all  the  cheapness  and  all  the.sfri 
perioreflBcacy  of  a  preventive  operation.  With  a  revenop 
not  equal  to  the  poor-rates  of  many  a  county,  it  is  doim 
more  even  for  the  secular  interests  of  the  poor  than  idl 
the  charities  of  England  united  ;  and  while  a  palling  ui 
injudicious  sympathy  is  pouring  out  its  complaints  agaiiit 
ity  it  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  character  and  independeDei^ 
and  rearing  for  future  days  the  spectacle  of  a  thriviaf^ 
substantial^  and  well-conditioned  peasantry.  ^ 

14.  1  have  hitherto  been  supposing,  that  the  rich  milj 
are  the  givers,  but  I  now  call  on  the  poor  to  .be  sfaaren  ia 
this  work  of  charity.  It  is  true,  that  of  these  pooft  thM 
are  some  who  depend  on  charity  for  their  subsistence,  wai 
these  have  no  right  to  give  what  they  receive  from  otbera 
And  there  are  some  who  have  not  arrived  at  thu  state  d 
dependence,  but  are  on  the  very  verge  of  it.  Let  as  keep 
back  no  part  of  the  truth  from  them,  ^^  If  any  pnmds 
not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  hoosi^ 
be  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  inftdd/' 
There  are  others  again,  and  these  I  apprehend  form  hj 
far  the  most  numerous  class  of  society,  who  can  maiatais 
themselves  in  bumble,  but  honest  independence^  who  eaa 
spare  a  little  and  not  feel  it,  who  can  do  what  Paul  wt 
vises,*  lay  aside  their  penny  a  week  as  God  hath  pm* 
pered  them,  who  can  share  that  blessedness  which  tM 
Bavioar  spoke  of  when  he  said.  It  was  more  blessed  1b 

*  1  CoriaUuanf  xri,  fi. 
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[^  than  to  receive ;  who,  though  they  cannot  equal  their 
ckh  oeigbtMiurs  io  the  amount  of  their  donation,  can  be- 
Uff  their  aomething,  and  can^  at  all  events,  carry  in  their 
niDioi  a  heart  as  warm  to  the  caose,  and  call  dov^n  as 
raeiBos  a  blessing  from  the  God  who  witnesses  it  The 
liUe  Uoeiety  is  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  diverting  a 
iflioB  of  J»lief  from  the  secular  necessities  of  the  poory 
ren  when  the  rich  only  are  called  upon  to  support  it 
IThen  the  application  for  support  is  brought  down  to  the 
DOT  themselves^  and  instead  of  the  reeipientSy  it  is  pro^- 
oned  to  make  them  the  dispensers  of  charity^  we  may 
Qft^ioar  account  with  the  opposition  being  still  more  clam- 
worn. — ^We  undertake  to  prove,  that  this  opposition  is 
mnded  on  a  fallacy,  and  that,  by  interesting  the  great 
nss  of  a  parish  in  the  Bible  Society,  and  assembling 
mm  into  a  penny  association  for  the  support  of  it,  yon 
use  a  defence  against  the  extension  of  pauperism* 
.  16.  We  feel  a  difficulty  in  this  undertaking,  not  from 
ay  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  principle,  but  frmn 
le  difficulty  of  bringing  forward  a  plain  and  popular  ex- 
ibition  of  it.  However  familiar  the  principle  may  be  to 
•tudent  of  political  science,  it  carries  in  it  an  air  of  par- 
loz.  to  the  multitude,  and  it  were  well  if  this  air  of  par- 
loz  were  the  only  obstacle  to  its  reception.  But  to  the 
bildren  of  poesy  and  fine  sentiment,  the  principle  in  ques« 
on  carries  in  it  an  air  of  barbarity  also,  and  all  the  rig- 
nr  of  a  pure  and  impregnable  argument  has  not  been 
ble  to  protect  the  conclusions  of  Malthns  from  their 
buBorous  indignation.  There  is  a  kind  of  hurrying  sen- 
ibilify  about  them  which  allows  neither  time  nor  temper 
w  listening  to  any  calculation  on  the  subject,  and  there 
I  not  a  more  striking  vanity  under  the  sun,  than  that  the 
ibstantial  interests  of  the  poor  have  suffered  less  from 
le  malignant  and  the  unfeeling,  than  from  those  who  give 
itfaont  wisdom  and  who  feel  without  consideration : 
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Bleiied  ii  he  that  mseli/  doth 
The  poor  man^t  caie  eontider, 

I 

16.  Let  me  put  the  case  of  two  parishes,  in  the  em  oC 
which  there  is  a  known  and  public  endowment^  ont  oC 
which  an  annual  sum  is  furnished  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  ;  and  that  in  the  other  there  is  no  sach  endow- 
ment. At  the  outset,  the  poor  of  the  first  parish  may  lie 
kept  in  greater  comfort  than  the  poor  of  the  second  ;  bol 
it  is  the  lesson  of  all  experience,  that  no  annual  mm§ 
however  great,  will  be  able  to  keep  them  permanently  ia 
greater  comfort.  The  certain  effect  of  an  eatablishfi 
provision  for  the  poor  is  a  relaxation  of  their  economicdi 
habits,  and  an  increased  number  of  improvident  marriagea 
When  their  claim  to  a  provision  is  known,  that  claim  k 
always  counted  upon,  and  it  were  well,  if  to  flatter  their 
natural  indolence,  they  did  not  carry  the  calculation  be- 
yond the  actual  benefit  they  can  ever  receive.  But  tbii 
is  what  they  always  do.  When  a  public  charity  is  knowi, 
and  counted  upon,  the  relaxation  of  frugal  and  providen- 
tial habits  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  not  only  to  ab- 
sorb the  whole  produce  of  the  charity,  but  to  leave 
new  wants  unprovided  for,  and  the  effect*  of  the  benevo- 
lent institution  is  just  to  create  a  population  more  wretchr 
ed  and  more  clamorous  than  ever. 

17*  In  the  second  parish,  the  economical  habits  of  tbe 
people  are  kept  unimpaired,  and  just  because  their  econ- 
omy is  forced  to  take  a  higher  aim,  and  to  persevere  in  ik 
The  aim  of  the  first  people  is  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
part  of  their  maintenance  :  The  aim  of  the  second  peopit 
is  to  provide  for  themselves  their  whole  maintenaneOi; 
We  do  not  deny,  that  even  among  the  latter  we  will  nest 
with  distress  and  poverty,  just  such  distress  and  sock 
poverty  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  average  of  Scottish 
parishes.    This  finds  its  alleviation  in  private  benevo* 
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).  To  alleviate  poverty  is  all  that  can  be  done  for  it  $ 
:tinguish  it,  we  fear  is  hopeless.  Sure  we  are,  that 
Enown  and  regular  provisions  of  England  i^ill  never 
tgoish  ity  and  that,  in  respect  of  the  poor  themselves^ 
econd  parish  is  under  a  better  system  than  the  first 
poor-rates  are  liable  to  many  exceptions,  but  there  is 
of  them  more  decisive  with  him  who  cares  for  the 
ity  of  the  poor,  than  the  temptation  they  hold  out  to 
ive  guilt,  the  guilt  of  not  working  with  their  own 
Is,  and  so  becoming  burdensome  to  others.^ 

8.  Let  us  conceive  a  political  change  in  the  circum- 
!es  of  the  country,  and  that  the  public  charity  of  the 
parish  fell  among  the  ruin  of  other  institutions.  Then 
lalignant  influence  would  be  felt  in  all  its  extent ;  and 
m\d  be  seen,  that  it,  in  fact,  had  impoverished  those 
n  it  professed  to  sustain,  that  it  had  stript  them  of  a 
sssion  far  more  valuable  than  all  it  had  ever  given^ 
It  had  stripped  them  of  industrious  habits,  and  left 
t  whom  its  influence  never  reached  wealthier  in  the 
trees  of  their  own  superior  industry,  than  the  artificial 
isions  of  an  unwise  and  meddling  benevolence  could 
make  them. 

9.  The  comparison  between  these  two  parishes  paves 
Fray  for  another  comparison.  Let  me  now  put  the 
of  a  third  parish,  where  a  Bible  Association  is  insti- 
I,  and  where  the  simple  regulation  of  a  penny  a  week 
^8  it  open  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  What  eflTect 
this  upon  their  economical  habits  ?  It  just  throws 
I  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  thriftlessness  which 
ails  in  the  first  parish,  and  leads  them  to  strike  a 
er  aim  in  the  way  of  economy  than  the  people  of  the 
ad.  The  general  aim  of  economy  in  humble  life  is  to 
\  even  with  the  world ;  but  it  is  known  to  every  man 
I  familiar  with  that  class  of  society,  that  the  great 

Acta  XX.  35^    1  Timothy  t.  8. 
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majority  may  strike  their  aim  a  little  higher,  and  in  |imt 
of  fact,  have  it  in  their  power  to  redeem  an  annual  wm 
from  the  mere  squanderings  of  mismanagement  and  can- 
Jessness.  The  unwise  provisions  in  the  parish  have  had  tks 
effect  of  sinking  the  income  of  the  poor  below  their  haUli 
of  expenditure^  and  they  are  brought^  permanently  and 
irrecoverably  brought  into  a  state  of  pauperism.  In  the 
second  parish^  the  income^  generally  speAking^  is  eves 
with  the  habits  of  expenditure.  In  the  third,  the  incoae 
is  ai)Ove  the  habits  of  expend iture,  and  above  it  by  the  an* 
noal  sum  contributed  to  the  Bible  Society.  The  circom* 
stance  of  being  members  to  such  a  Society  throws  then 
at  a  greater  distance  from  pauperbm  than  if  they  had  Mi 
been  members  of  it. 

iBO.  The  effect  on  the  economical  habits  of  the  pee- 
ple  would  just  be  the  same  in  whatever  way  the  statei 
annual  sum  was  obtained  from  them,  even  though  a  eo» 
pulsory  tax  were  the  instrument  of  raising  it.*  This  tti- 
similation  of  our  plan  to  a  tax  may  give  rise  to  a  woridrf 
impetuous  declamation,  but  let  it  ever  be  rememberfd^ 
that  the  institution  of  a  Bible  Society  gives  you  the  whole 
benefit  of  such  a  tax  without  its  odiousness.  It  briogi 
up  their  economy  to  a  higher  pitch,  but  it  does  so,  not  U 
the  way  which  they  resist,  but  in  the  way  which  thef 
choose.  The  single  circumstance  of  its  being  a  vdMUr 
Tjf  act,  forms  the  defence  and  the  answer  to  all  the  cln- 
ours  of  an  affected  sympathy.  Tou  take  from  the  poor* 
No !  they  give.  You  take  beyond  their  ability.  Of  thii 
they  are  the  best  judges.  You  abridge  their  comfoili. 
No !  there  is  a  comfort  in  the  exercise  of  charity :  tbeie 
is  a  comfort  in  the  act  of  lending  a  hand  to  a  noble 'ei- 

*  I  mutt  here  suppose  the  sum  to  be  a  stated  one,  and  a  feeling  of  secoritr 
QD  the  part  of  the  people,  that  the  tax  ihail  AOt  be  labject  to  TSriation  at  thso* 
price  of  an  arbitrarj  ^oremment. 
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rpriie :  there  is  a  comfort  in  the  contemplatioo  of  its  pro- 
ess  :  there  is  a  comfort  in  rendering  a  service  to  a  friend^ 
d  when  that  friend  is  the  Saviour^  and  that  service  the 
valation  of  the  message  he  left  behind  him,  it  is  a 
■fort  which  many  of  the  poor  are  ambitious  to  share  in. 
tave  them  to  judge  of  their  comfort,  and  if  in  point  of 
'if  they  do  give  their  penny  a  week  to  a.  Bible  Society^ 
ost  speaks  them  to  have  more  comfort  in  this  way  of 
snding  it  than  in  any  other  which  occurs  to  them. 
SI.  Perhaps  it  does  not  occur  to  those  friends  of  the 
mr  while  they  are  sitting  in  judgment  on  their  circnm- 
nces  and  feelings,  how  unjustly  and  how  unworthily 
»y  think  of  them.     They  do  not  conceive  how  troth  and 
sevolence  can  be  at  all  objects  to  them,  and  suppose^ 
It  after  they  have  got  the  meat  to  feed,  the  house  to 
filter^  the  raiment  to  cover  them,  there  is  nothing  else 
it  they  will  bestow  a  penny  upon.     They  may  not  be 
le  to  express  their  feelings  on  a  'suspicion  so  ungenerous, 
1 1  shall  do  it  for  them  :  <^  We  have  souls  as  well  as 
o,  and  precious  to  our  hearts  is^  the  Saviour  who  died 
r  them.    It  is  true  we  have  our  distresses,  but  these 
ve  bound  us  more  firmly  to  our  Bibles,  and  it  is  the  de- 
"e  of  our  hearts,  that  a  gift  so  precious,  should  be  sent 
the  poor  of  other  countries.     The  word  of  God  is  our 
>pe  and  our  rejoicing ;  we  desire  that  it  may  be  theirs 
so,  that  the  wandering  savage  may  know  it  and  be  glad, 
id  the  poor  negro,  under  the  lash  of  his  master,  may  be 
Id  of  a  Master  in  heaven  who  is  full  of  pity,  and  full  of 
ndoess.     Do  you  think  that  sympathy  for  such  as  these 
^your  peculiar  attribute?    Know  that  our  hearts  are 
ade  of  the  same  materials  with  your  own,  that  we  can 
el  as  well  as  you,  and  out  of  the  earnings  of  a  hard  and 
I  honest  industry,  we  shall  give  an  offering  to  the  cause  ; 
ir  shall  w^e  cease  our  exertions  till  the  message  of  sal- 
ition  he  ciifried  round  the  globe*  and  made  known  to 
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the  countless  millions  wl|o  live  in  gailt^  and  who  iSt  m 
darkness." 

£S.  And  here  it  is  obvions  that  a  superior  habit  sf 
eeonomy  is  not  the  only  defenee  which  the  Bible  Soeie^ 
raises  against  pauperism.  The  smallness  of  the  aam  €at 
tributed  may  give  a  littleness  to  thb  argument^  but  no^ 
let  it  be  remembered,  without  giving  an  equal  littleness  te 
the  objection  of  those  who  declaim  agunst  the  institnliBn; 
on  the  ground  of  its  oppressiveness  to  the  poor  contnSNb 
tors.  The  great  defence  which  such  a  Society  establisk 
es  against  pauperism,  is  the  saperior  tone  of  dignity  aad 
independence  which  it  imparts  to  the  character  dT  lu 
who  supports  it.  He  stands  on  the  high  ground  of  beiB| 
a  dispenser  of  charity  ;  and  before  he  can  submit  to  h» 
come  a  recipient  of  charity,  he  must  let  himself  farthei 
down  than  a  poor  man  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Tf 
him  the  transition  will  be  more  violent,  and  the  value  d 
this  principle  will  be  acfknowledged  by  all  who  perceive 
that  it  is  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  poor  man  to  beeoM 
a  pauper,  which  forms  the  mighty  barrier  against  the  eif 
tension  of  pauperism.  A  man  by  becoming  the.  membu 
of  a  benevolent  association,  puts  himself  into  the  aitnatioa 
of  a  giver.  He  stands  at  a  greater  distance  than  be« 
fore  from  the  situation  of  a  receiver.  He  has  a  vridsc 
interval  to !  traverse  before  he  can  reach  thb  point.  Hs 
will  feel  it  a  greater  degradation,  and  to  save  himsdf 
from  it,  he  will  pot  forth  all  his  powers  of  frugally 
and  exertion.  The  idea  of  restraining  pauperism  fay 
external  administrations,  seems  now  to  be  generally  abat* 
doned.  But  could  we  thus  enter  ibto  the  hearta  of  tha 
poor,  we  would  get  in  at  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  fay 
fixing  there  a  habit  of  economy  and  independence,  rnsio 
would  be  done  for  them,  than  by  all  the  liberalities  of  aB 
the  opulent. 

SS.  In  those  districts  of  Scotland  where  pooriatoi 
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tafiknown^  the  deseending  avenae  which  leads  to  pau- 
^erism  ia  powerfully  gaarded  by  the  stigma  which  attach. 
a«  to  it  Remove  this  stigma,  and  oar  cottagers^  now  rich 
a  the  possession  of  contentment  and  indastry,  would  resign 
ybeir  habits,  and  crowd  into  the  avenue  by  thousands.  The 
ilume  of  descending,  is  the  powerful  stimulus  which  ui^. 
BB  them  to  contest  it  manfully  with  the  difficulties  of  their 
litaation,  and  which  bears  them  through  in  all  the  pride 
if  honest  independence.  Talk  of  this  to  the  people  of 
Hie  South,  and  it  sounds  in  their  ears  like  an  Arcadian 
ilBty.  But  there  is  not  a  clergyman  among  us  who  has 
■ol  witnessed  Ihe  operation  of  the  principle  in  all  its  fine- 
mss,  and  in  all  its  moral  delicacy ;  and  surely  a  testimo« 
ny  is  due  to  those  village  heroes  who  so  nobly  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  pauperism,  that  they  may  shun  and 
mrmount  its  degradation. 

M.  A  Bible  Association  gives  additional  vigour  and 
huoyancy  to  thb  elevated  principle.  The  trifle  which  it 
MmetS'fiom  its  contributor  is  in  truth  never  missed  by  him, 
but  it  puts  him  in  the  high  attitude  of  a  ^ver,  and  every 
fceling  which  it  inspires,  is  on  the  side  of  independence 
and  deMcacy.  Go  over  each  of  these  feelings  separately, 
and  you  find  that  they  are  all  fitted  to  fortify  his  dislike 
at  the  shame  and  dependenee  of  pauperism.  There  is  a 
MBSciousneiSs  of  importance  which  unavoidably  attaches 
to  die'  share  he  has  taken  in  the  support  and  direction  of 
%  public  charity.  There  is  the  expanding  effect  of  the. 
ivforttiation  which  comes  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulated  reports,  which  lays  before  him  the  mighty 
progress  of  an  institution  reaching  to  all  countries,  and 
embracing  in  its  ample  grasp,  the  men  of  all  latitudes  and 
Ikll  languages,  which  deeply  interests  him  in  the  object, 
iand  perpetuates  his  desire  of  promoting  it.  A  man  with 
his  heart  so  occupied,  and  his  attention  so  directed,  is  not 
capable  of  a  voluntary  descent  to  pauperism.    He  baa  in 
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liave  the  gpiritaal  necessities  of  the  world  to  provide  ISr^ 
and  that  yon  may  be  the  more  able  to  make  the  proviuoi^ 
leave  me  to  the  frugality  of  my  own  management,    la 
this  way  the  principle  descends^  and  carries  its  healiLM 
inllaence  into  the  very  regions  of  pauperism.    It  is  ihi 
only  principle  competent  to  its  extirpation.     The  obvioa 
expedient  of  a  positive  supply  to  meet 'the  wants  of  exist 
ing  poverty,  has  failed^  and  the  poor-rates  of  Englaat 
will  ever  be  a  standing  testimony  to  the  utter  inefflciemif 
of  this  expedient,  which,  instead  of  killing  the  diseaief 
has  rooted  and  confirmed  it.    Try  the  other  expedieift 
then.    The  remedy  against  the  extension  of  panperisM 
does  not  lie  in  the  liberalities  of  the  rich.    It  lies  in  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  poor.    Plant  in  their  bosoms  a 
principle  of  independence.    Give  a  higher  tone  of  delic*^ 
cy  to  their  characters.    Teach  them  to  recoil  from  psn* 
perism  as  a  degradation.    The  degradation  may  at  tioM 
be  unavoidable,  but  the  thing  which  gives  such  alamiig 
extent  to  the  mischief,  is  the  debasing  influence  of  peor- 
rates,  whereby,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances^  the  &^ 
gradation  is  voluntary.    But  if  there  be  an  exalting  infla- 
ence  in  Bible  Associations  to  counteract  this,  if  they  fiis- 
ter  a  right  spirit  of  importance  $  above  all,  if  they  seeme 
a  readier  submission  to  the  lessons  of  the  volume  whisi 
they  are  designed  to  circulate,  who  does  not  see,  thirt  it 
proportion  as  they  are  multiplied  and  extended  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  they  carry  along  with  them  the  mlik 
effectual  regimen  for  preventing  the  extension  of  povei^.^ 
88.  And  liere  it  may  be  asked,  if  it  be  at  all  VkdSf 
that  these  Associations  will  extend  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
have  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  country  ? 
Nothing  more  likely.     A  single  individual  of  influence  in 
each  parish,  would  make  the  system  universal.     In  pmttt 
of  fact  it  is  making  progress  every  month,  and  such  is  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  exertion  which  is  now  abroad^  that  w 
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» kw  jean  eveiy  little  district  of  the  land  may  beeomt 
the  seat  of  a  Bible  Society.  We  are  now  upon  tbe  dawn 
if  very  high  anticipations^  and  the  wholesome  effect  upon 
hs  habits  and  principles  of  the  people  at  homoi  is  not  the 
Bast  of  them.  That  part  of  the  controversy  which  re- 
lies to  the  direct  merits  of  the  Bible  Society  may  bo 
loked  npon  as  ^already  exhausted  ;*  and  coald  iM  ob« 
MBtiony  founded  on  its  interference  with  the  relief  of  the 
Qory  be  annihilated^  or  still  more,  could  it  be  converted 
ito  a  positive  ai^ument  in  its  behalf,  we  are  not  awartf 
r  a  single  remaining  plea  upon  whick  a  rational  or  be« 
av^rfent  man  can  refuse  his  concurrence  to  it. 
'  S9.  And  the  plea  of  conceived  injury  to  the  poor  de« 
urves  to  be  attended  to.  It  wears  an  amiable  complex- 
(By  mod  we  believe,  that  in  some  instances,  a  real  sympa- 
igr  with  their  distresses,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  Let 
irmpathy  be  guided  by  consideration.  It  is  the  part  of 
Christian  to  hail  benevolence  in  all  its  forms ;'  but  when 
plan  is  started  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  is  he  to  bo 
bft  victim  of  a  popular  and  sentimental  IndigpiatioB,  be- 
anse  he  ventures  to  take  up  the  queslMi  srhether  tha 
ten  be  really  an  eflfective  one  ?  We  know  that  in  va- 
ioHS  towns  of  Scotland  you  meet  with  two  distinct  Penny 
kieieties,  one  a  Bible  Association,  the  other  for  the  relief 
i  the  indigent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should 
mt  be  any  jealousy  between  them,  but  we  believe,  that 
l^^eeably  to  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  often  be 
i|BQd  that  the  one  suggested .  the  other,  and  that  the  sup- 
gators  of  the  former,  are  the  most  zealous,  and  active^ 

*  See  Dealtry^s  pamphleti.  Letter  from  tbe  lata  Dr.  Marray,  Profeuor  of 
labrew  in  the  UiiiTenity  of  Edinburgb,  to  Dr.  Cbarlet  Staart.  SteinkolPf 
^mr  OB  tbe  ContineDt.  Edinbargb  Review,  toI.  xix.  p.  39  ;  and  aboTe  aJ],  tbe 
iparte  and  rammariet  of  tbe  institation  iteelf,  wbere  yon  will  meet  with  a  cloud 
r  tettiaonies  froi^  Morayiani,  Miiaiooariesi  Roman  Catbolict,  tbe  Literati  of 
ir  cbief  European  towns,  and  men  pf  pictj  and  pabJie  ipirit  in  all  quartert  of 
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and  usefal  friends  of  the  latter.  We  cannot  however 
suppress  the  fact,  that  there  is  now  a  growing  apprebei- 
«ion  lest  the  growth  of  the  latter  Societies  should  break 
down  the  delicacies  of  the  lower  orders,  and  pave  the 
way  for  a  permanent  introduction  of  poor-rates.  Tfam 
is  a  pretty  general  impression,  that  the  system  may  be 
carried  too  far,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  linit 
has  given  the  feeling  to  many  who  have  embarked  wiA 
enthusiasm,  that  they  are  now  engaged  in  a  ticklish  and 
questionable  undertaking.  1  do  not  attempt  either  to 
confirm  or  to  refute  this  impression,  but  I  count  it  a 
piece  of  justice  to  the  associations  I  am  pleading  Airy 
to  asserti  that  they  stand  completely  free  of  every  sueh 
exception.  The  Bible  Society  is  making  steady  ad- 
vances towards  the  attainment  of  its  object,  and  the 
sure  effect  of  multiplying  its  subscribers  is  to  conduct 
it  in  a  shorter  time  to  the  end  of  its  labours.  A  So- 
ciety for  the  relief  of  temporal  necessities  is  grasinng 
at  an  object  that  is  completely  unattainable,  and  the  mis- 
chief is,  that  the  more  known,  and  the  more  extensive,  and 
the  more  able  it  becomes,  it  is  sure  to  be  more  counted  0B| 
and  at  last,  to  create  more  poverty  than  it  provides  for. 
Tlie  Bible  Society  aims  at  making  every  land  a  land  of 
Bibles,  and  this  aim  it  will  accomplish  after  it  has  trane- 
lated  the  Bible  into  all  languages,  and  distributed  a  saa- 
pie  large  enough  to  create  a  native  and  universal  demand 
for  them.^  After  the  people  of  the  world  liave  acqaired 
such  a*  taste  for  the  Bible,  aud  such  a  sense  of  its  value 
as  to  purchase  it  for  themselves,  the  Society  terminates  iti 
career,  and  instead  of  the  corruptious  and  abuses  which, 
other  charities  scatter  in  their  way,  it  leaves  the  poor  b) 

*  But  this  native  demaad  never  will  be  created  without  the  exerlioD  <f 
Miiiionariet,  and  the  above  reasooiag  applies,  in  its  most  important  piitif  ^ 
Missionary  Associations.     Sec  Appendix. 
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'hom  it  givM,  mare  enli^tened,  and  the  poor  (rom  whom 
tekesy  more  elevated,  than  it  found  them. 

80.  ^  Charity/  says  Shakspeare,  ^  is  twice  blesi  It 
bsses  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes.'  This  is  far 
lom  being  universally  tme.  There  is  a  blessing  annex- 
1  to  the  heart  which  deviseth  liberal  things.  Perhaps 
le  founder  of  the  English  poor-rates  acquired  thb  bles- 
ng,  but  the  indolence  and  depravity  which  they  have 
sen  the  instrument  of  spreading  over  the  face  of  the 
MUilry,  are  incalculable.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  assertion 
f  the  poet  realised  in  its  full  extent,  go  to  such  a  charity 
I  we  are  now  pleading  for,  where  the  very  exercise  of 
iving  on  the  one  hand  and  the  instruction  received  on 
le  other,  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  limits  of  pan- 
erism,  by  creating  a  more  virtuous  and  dignified  popu- 
ition. 

81.  There  is  poverty  to  be  met  with  in  every  land,  and 
re  are  ready  to  admit,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  it  is 
ae  to  unavoidable  misfortune.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
I  those  countries  where  there  is  a  known  and  established 
r«ivision  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  the  greater  pro- 
nrtion  of  the  poverty  which  exists  in  them  is  due  to.  the 
ebasing  influence  of  a  public  charity  on  the  habits  of  the 
Bople.  The  institution  we  are  pleading  for  counteracts 
lis  influence.  It  does  not  annihilate  all  poverty,  but  it 
ttds  to  annihilate  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  arrests  the 
rogress  of  the  many  who  were  making  a  voluntary  de- 
Bjent  to  pauperism,  and  it  leaves  none  to  be  provided  for 
at  the  few  who  have  honestly  struggled  against  their  dis- 
fisses,*  and  have  struggled  in  vain. 

32.  And  how  shall  they  be  provided  for  ?  Ton  may 
!ect  a  public  institution.  This  in  fact  is  the  same  with 
•ecting  a  signal  of  invitation,  and  the  voluntary  and  self^ 
eated  poor  will  rush  in,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  mod- 
t  and  unobtrusive  poor  who  are  the  genuine  objects  of 
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ebarity.  This  is  Uie  aever-foiting  misehlef  irf  a  kBomi 
and  established  provisioQi*  and  it  has  beeo  sadly  excttif 
pUfied  in,  England.  Tlie  only  method  of  doing  away  the 
aciischief  is  to  confide  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  iadiTidnil 
benevolence.  This  draws  no  dependrace  ahN^  with  it 
It  is  not  counted  opon  like  a  public  and  proclaimed  chsr* 
ity.  It  brings  the  claims  of  the  poor  under  the  discrimin^ 
ating  eye  of  a  neighbour^  who  will  make  a  diflbrenee  bs* 
tween  a  case  of  genuine  helplessness^  and  a  case  of  idk' 
sess  or  misconduct.  It  turns  the  tide  of  bene?olraee  inis 
its  true  channel^  and  it  will  ever  be  founds  that  nnder  ill 
idperation^  the  poverty  of  misfortune  is  better' seeo  to^  and 
the  poverty  of  improvidence  and  guilt  is  more  eflbctoally 
prevented. 

88.  My  concluding  observatton  then  is,  that  the  ex* 
tension  of  Bible  Societies,  while  it  counteracts  in  variooi 
direcfions  the  mischief  of  poor-rates,  augments  that  prin* 
dple  of  individual  benevolence  which  is  the  best  substi^ 
inte  for  poor-rates.  You  add  to  the  stock  of  individual 
benevolence,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  benevolent  indi* 
▼idoals,  and  this  is  the  genuine  effect  of  a  Bible  Aesocfau 
tion.  Or,  yon  add  to  the  stock  of  individual  benevolence 
in  a  country,  by  adding  to  the  intensity  of  the  benevolent 
principle,  and  this  is  the  undoubted  tendency  of  a  Bible 
Association.t  And  what  is  of  mighty  importance  in  tfcii 
argument,  a  Bible  Association  not  only  awakens  the  be* 
nevolent  principle,  but  it  enlightens  it.  It  establishes  is 
intercourse  between  the  various  orders  of  society,  and  os 
no  former  occasion  in  the  history  of  this  country,  have  the 

*  We  wast  here  except  all  those  inttitatioiiB,  the  object  of  which  u  to  pio- 
fide  for  iDToluotary  diitress,  such  at  bospitali,  and  dispeosaiiet,  and  atjluai 
ibr  the  lunatic  or  the  bUnd.  A  man  maj  resign  bimielf  to  idleneia*  and  bccoit 
vilfallj  poor,  that  be  may  eat  of  the  pabUc  bread,  bat  be  will  not  become  wil- 
fbUj  sick  or  maimed  that  he  may  receive  medicines  from  a  dispeararj,  or  SB" 
dergo  ^n  operation  io  an  boppita). 

t  Scc.9. 
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I  «ad  die  poOT  eome  so  often  togetlier  apoQ  a  footing  of 
id  wfll.  Tlie  kindly  inflnenee  of  this  is  incalculable. 
irings  the  poor  under  the  eye  of  their  richer  nc^ighbonrs. 
e  Tiaits  and  inquiries  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
lie  Society^  bring  them  into  contact  with  one  another, 
e  rich  come  to  be  more  skilled  in  the  wants  and  diffl- 
lies  of  the  poor^  and  by  entering  their  houses^  and 
ling  with  them  in  conversation,  they  not  only  acquire 
Mevolence  towards  them,  but  they  gather  that  kfiowl- 
p  which  is  so  essential  to  guide  and  enlighten  their 
ittTolence* 
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It  is  trideDt,  that  the  above  reaioning  appliei,  it  it»  .chief  parti,  to  beaer^ 
lent  Asiociatioiui,  iDitituted  for  any  other  religious  purpose.  It  is  not  neoesMp 
ry  to  restrict  the  argument  to  the  case  of  Bible  Associations.  I  afaonld  be  senj 
if  the  Bible  Society  were  to  engross  the  religious  benevolence  of  the  pobUcy  ui 
il^  in  the  multiplication  of  its  auxiliaries  over  the  face  of  the  country,  it  were  Is 
occupy  the  whole  ground,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  great  aad  importaBC  daias 
of  other  institutions. 

Of  this  I  conceive  that  there  is  little  danger.  The  revenue  of  each  of  flMB 
Societies  is  founded  upon  voluntary  contributions,  and  what  Is  vuhratary  mtKj  be 
withdrawn  or  transferred  to  other  objects.  I  may  give  both  to  a  Bible  aait 
Missionary  Society,  or  if  I  cmi  only  afford  to  give  to  one,  I  may  select  eilbtf^ 
according  to  my  impression  of  their  respective  claims.  In  this  way  a  vigiM 
and  discerning  public  will  suit  its  benevolence  to  the  urgency  of  the  caae^  and  ft 
is  evident,  that  each  institution  can  employ  the  same  metboda  ibr  obtaniig 
patronage  and  support.  Each  can,  and  does  bring  forward  a  yearly  sCatsfit 
of  its  claims  and  necessities.  Each  has  the  same  access  to  tbe  public  thfoeg^ 
the  medium  of  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  Each  can  send  its  advocsitcs  over  Us 
face  of  the  country,  and  every  individual,  forming  his  own  estimate  of  their  it* 
spective  claims,  will  apportion  his  benevolence  accordingly. 

Now  what  is  done  by  an  individual,  may  be  done  by  every  soch  AnoeiatioD 
as  I  am  now  pleading  for.  Its  members  may  sit  in  judgment  ob  the  vaiism 
schemes  of  utility  which  are  now  in  operation^  and  though  originally  fbnned  st 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society,  it  may  keep  itself  open  to  other  calls,  sail 
occasionally  give  of  its  funds  to  Missionaries,  or  Moraviana,  or  the  Society  Ar  - 
Gaelic  Schools,  or  the  African  Institution,  or  to  the  Jewiab,  and  Bapdat,  srf 
Hibernian,  and  Lancasterian  Societies. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  subordinate  Associations  of  the  comtiy  ere  tending  ^  * 
wards  this  arrangement,  and  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  arrangement.  It  caniaiii 
it  a  most  salutary  control  over  all  these  various  institutions,  each  laboeria^  ^ 
maintain  itself  in  reputation  with  the  public,  and  to  secure  the  countenance  cf 
this  great  Patron.  Indolence  and  corruption  may  lay  bold  of  an  endowed  cfaaritfj 
but  when  the  charity  depends  upon  public  favour*  a  few  glaring  examplef  ^^ 
mismanagement  would  annihilate  it. 
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Dsriag  a  lew  of  tfae  first  yean  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  fliembeff  of  other 
Societies  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid  extensioD  of  its  popularity,  aod  expresiad 
Ibcir  fears  lest  it  should  engross  all  the  atteatioo  and  beneroleiice  of  the  reli- 
pons  public.— But  the  reverse  has  happenedy  and  a  principle  OMde  use  of  in  the 
body  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  matter* 
[Sec.  9.]  The  Bible  Society  has  drawn  a  great  yearly  sum  of  money  ftom  the 
pablfc,  and  the  first  impression  was,  that  it  would  exhaust  the  fund  for  reKgioos 
charities.  But  while  it  drew  money  from  the  hand,  it  sent  a  fresh  and  powerful 
excitement  of  Christian  benevolence  into  the  hearty  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  creative  principle,  the  fund  has  extended  to  such  a  degree,  as  not  only  to 
■eet  the  demands  of  the  new  Society,  but  to  yield  a  more  abundant  revenue  to 
tbe  older  Societies  than  ever.  We  believe  that  the  excitement  goes  much  fiur* 
tber  than  this,  and  that  many  a  deed  of  ordinary  charity  could  be  traced  to  the 
impulse  of  the  cause  we  are  pleading  for.  We  hasard  the  assertion,  that  many 
ftoManda  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  Bible  Society,  find  in  themselves  a 
fKiter  readinesa  to  every  good  work,  since  the  period  of  their  conoexioo  with 
iliaod  that  in  the  wholesome  channel  of  individual  benevoleace,  more  hunger  ii 
M,  and  more  nakedness  clothed  throughout  the  land,  than  at  any  period  anle- 
lior  to  the  formatioo  of  our  Religious  Societies. 

The  ahtfm,  grounded  upon  the  tendency  of  theee  Societies  with  their  vast 
nveneety  to  impoverish  the  country,  is  ridiculous.  If  ever  their  total  revenue 
Aell  eaMmnt  to  a  sum  which  can  make  it  worthy  of  consideration  to  an  enfightF 
mmd  eooDomiit  at  all,  it  may  be  proved  tiiat  it  trenches  upon  no  national  int^nett 
HhetuveTj  that  it  leaves  population  and  Public  Aevenue  on  precisely  the  same 
of  extent  and  prosperity  in  which  it  found  them,  and  that  it  interferee 
oo  one  object  which  Patriot  or  Politician  needs  to  care  for.  In  the  meaa 
fipe  it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  the  income  of  all  the  Bible  and  Missionary  So- 
eMee  in  the  island,  would  not  do  more  than  defray  the  annual  maintenance  oC 
m$  ship  of  the  line. — When  put  by  the  side  of  the  millions  which  are  lavished 
Wffliont  a  sigh,  on  the  enterprises  of  war,  it  is  nothing ;  and  shall  this  veriest 
Iriie  be  gradged  to  the  advancement  of  a  cause,  which,  when  carried  to  its  ac* 
csB|4isimieBt,  will  pot  an  end  to  war,  and  banish  all  its  passione  and  atrocitiev 
liroB  the  world  ? 

I  should  be  sony  if  Penny  Associations  were  to  bind  themselves  down  to  the 
of  the  Bible  Society.    I  should  like  to  see  them  exercising  a  judgment 
tiie  numerous  claims  which  are  now  before  the  publie,  and  giving  occasioa- 
1%  of  dttir  funds  to  other  religious  institutions.    The  effect  of  this  veiy  exer- 
weuld  lie  to  create  a  liberal  and  well-informed  peasantry,  to  open  a  wid^r 
to  their  contemplations,  and  to  raise  the  standard,  not  merely  of  pietyi 
Wt  of  general  intelligence  among  them.    The  diminution  of  pauperism  is  only 
FHt  of  tfae  general  effect  which  the  multiplication  of  these  Societies  will  bring 
thovt  in  the  country ;  and  if  my  limits  allowed  me,  I  might  expatiate  on  their 
totiin  influence  in  raising  the  tone  and  charact^cr  of  the  British  population. 
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John  i.  46* 

§^,iUhttnael  said  unto  hintj  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  ptit 
f     of  Nazareth?  Philip  saith  unto  him^  Come  and  see. 

\r     , 

v^l.HBpriDclple  of  association^*  hdwever  nsefal  ia  thtf 
hu  a  blinding  and  misleading  effeet  in  many  in* 
Give  it  a  wide  enough  field  of  induction  to  work 
and  it  will  carry  you  to  a  right  conclusion  upon  any 
or  questioA  that  comes  before  you.  But  the  evil 
it  often  carries  you  forward  with  as  m;uch  confl« 
«pon  a  limited^  as  upon  an  enlai^d  field  of  experi* 
and  the  man  of  narrow  views  will^  upon  a  few  pal- 
itidoal  recollections^  be  as  obstinate  in  the  asser- 
lus  own  maxim^  and  as  boldly  come  forward  with 
•weeping  generality^  as  if  the  whole  range  of  na* 
obeervation  had  been  submitted  to  him. 
aggravate  the  mischief^  the  opinion  thus  formed 
specialities  of  bis  own  limited  experience^  obtains 
and  a  tenacity  in  his  mind^  which  dispose  him 
all  the  future  facts  and  instances  that  come  before 
1^  Thns  it  is  that  the  opinion  becomes  a  prejudice  ^ 
no  statement,  however  true  or  however  impres- 
r^wiU  be  able  to  dislodge  it.  Tou  may  accumulate 
b  ^pon  facts^  but  the  opinion  he  has  ahm^y  fomed^ 

«0 
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Iiu  aeqoired  a  certaiD  right  of  pre-occapaney  orer 
It  is  the  law  of  the  mind  which,  like  the  similar  la 
society,  often  carries  it  over  the  original  principles  ol 
iice ;  and  it  is  this  which  §^ves  so  strong  a  positiTC  i 
ence  to  error,  and  makes  its  overflow  so  very  slow 
laborions  an  operation. . 

I  know  not  the  ori^n  of  the  prejudice  respectin] 

town  of  Nazareth ;  or  what  it  was  that  gave  rise  I 

aphorism  of  saoh  sweeping  universality,  as  that  no 

thing  could  come  out  of  it     Perhaps  in  two,  thrc 

more  instances,  individuals  may  have  come  out  of  it 

threw  a  discredit  over  the  place  of  their  nativity  b; 

profligacy  of  their  actions.    Hence  an  association  bel 

the  very  name  of  the  town,  and  the  villany  of  its  in 

tants.     The  association  forms  into  an  opinion. 

opinion  is  embodied  into  a  proverb,  and  is  tnuwi 

in  the  shape  of  a  hereditary  prejudice  to  future  gi 

tions.    It  is  likely  enough,  that  many  instancea  i 

have  been  appealed  to,  of  people  from  the  town  of  1 

teth,  who  gave  evidence  in  their  characters  and 

against  the  prejudice  in  question.    But  it  is  not  ei 

that  evidence  be  offered  by  the  one  party.    It  must 

tended  to  by  the  other.    The  disposition  to  resist  it 

be  got  over.    The  love  of  troth  and  justice  must  p 

over  that  indolence  which  likes  to  repose,  without  ii 

ance,  in  its  present  convictions  $  and  over  that  mai 

which,  I  fear,  makes  a  dark  and  hostile  impressi 

others,  too  congenial  to  many  hearts.    Certain  it  is 

when  the  strongest  possible  demonstetion  was  <rfbi 

the  person  of  him  who  was  the  finest  example  of  tk 

and  fair,  it  was  Ibund  that  the  inveteracy  of  the  pnj 

could  withstand  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  wit 

question,  ^<  Gan  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  V^^ 

were  many  in  that  day  who  shut  their  eyes  and  the 

feetions  against  hi 
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TliQfl  it  wu  that  the  very  name  of  a  town,  ftstened 

asBOciation  of  prejadice  upon  all  itg  infaabitanta.    But 

Una  is  only  one  example  oat  of  the  many.    A  sect  may 

he  thrown  into  discredit  by  a  very  few  of  its  individaid 

■pecimeus^  and  the  same  association  be  fastened  npon  all 

its  members.    A  society  may  be  thrown  into  discredit  by 

the  failnre  of  one  or  two  of  its  undertakings^  and  this  will 

be  enongh  to  entail  suspicion  and  ridicule  upon  all  its  fa- 

fare  operations.    A  system  may  be  thrown  into  discredit 

by  the  fanaticism  and  folly  of  some  of  its  advocates^  and 

it  may  be  long  before  it  emei^s  from  the  contempt  of  a 

precipitate  and  unthinking  public^  ever  ready  to  follow 

the  impulse  of  her  former  recollections ;  it  may  be  long 

before  it  is  reclaimed  from  obscurity  by  the  eloquence  of 

Ihltnre  defenders  ;  and  there  may  be  the  struggle  and  the 

ipeneverance  of  many  years  before  the  existing  associfr- 

tiODy  with  all  its  train  of  obloquies^  and  disgusts^  and 

pngndices^  shall  be  overthrown. 

A  lover  c^  truth  is  thus  placed  on  the  right  field  fSnr 
"ttie  exercise  of  his  principles.  It  is  the  field  of  his  faith 
and  of  hifpatiencei  and  in  which  he  is  called  to  a  manly 
ftneoonter  with  the  enemies  of  his  cause.  He  may  have 
iseeh  to  bear^  and  little  but  the  mere  force  of  principle  to 
aphold  him.  But  what  a  noble  exhibition  of  midd^  when 
Mm  force  is  enough  for  it ;  when^  though  unsupported  by 
tte  aympathy  of  other  minds^  it  can  rest  on  the  truth  and 
lighteonsness  of  its  own  principle ;  when  it  can  select  its 
abject  from  among  the  thousand  entanglements  of  error, 
and  keep  by  it  amidst  all  the  clamours  of  hostility  and 
'eentenpt ;  when  all  the  terrors  of  disgrace  cannot  alarm 
it ;  when  all  the  levities  of  ridicule  cannot  shame  it ; 
when  all  the  scowl  of  opposition  cannot  overwhelm  it. 

There  are  some  very  fine  examples  of  such  a  contest, 
and  of  such  a  triumph,  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  In 
the  progress  of  speculation,  the  doctrine  of  the  occult  qual- 
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Hies  fell  into  disrepute^  and  every  thing  that  could  he  u< 
■oeiated  with  such  a  doctrine  was  disgraced  and  b(Me 
down  by  the  authority  of  the  reigning  school.  WhAi  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Ghrayitation  was  announced  to 
the  world,  if  it  had  not  the  persecution  of  violence,  it  hd 
at  least  the  persecution  of  contempt  to  struggle  witli,  )t 
had  the  sound  of  an  occult  principle,  and  it  was  charged 
with  all  the  bigotry  and  mysticism  of  the  schoolmM. 
This  kept  it  out  for  a  time  from  the  chairs  and  univern- 
ties  of  Europe,  and  for  years  a  kind  of  obscure  and  igno- 
ble sectarianism  was  annexed .  ta  tliat  name,  which  hai 
been  carried  down  on  such  a  tide  of  glory  to  distant  agei, 
Let  us  think  of  this,  when  Philosophers  bring  their  namei 
find  their  authority  to  bear  upon  09,  when  they  pour  eoa* 
tempt  on  the  truth  which  we  love,  and  on  the  systen 
which  we  defend  ;  and  as  thoy  fasten  their  epithets  upso 
lis,  let  us  ta^e  comfort  iq  thinking  that  we  are  under  die 
very  ordeal  through  which  Philosophy  herself  had  to  pa»r 
before  she  achieved  th^  most  splendid  of  her  victories. 

Bure  I  am,  that  the  Philosophers  of  that  age  coald 
not  have  a  more  im^ietuous  contempt  for  the  oepult  prin* 
ciple,  which  they  conceived  to  lie  in  the  doctrine  of  grav- 
itation, than  many  of  our  present  philosophers  have  for 
the  equally  occult  principle  which  they  cfmceive  to  lie^  in 
the  alUsubduiug  efficacy  of  the  Ch^ristian  Faith  oyer  evoi^ 
mind  which  embraces  it.  Each  of  these  two  doetrines  ii 
mighty  in  its  pretensions.  The  one,  asserts  a  principle 
to  be  now  in  operation,  and  which,  reigning  over  the  W- 
terial  world,  gives  harmony  to  all  its  movenenta.  Hm 
other,  asserts  a  principle  which  it  wants  to  pot  into  ope* 
Ration,  to  apply  to  all  minds,  to  carry  round  the  gleke^ 
and  to  visit  with  its  influence  all  the  accessible  domininis 
or  the  moral  world.  Mighty  anticipation  !  It  promisea  to 
rectify  all  disorder,  to  extirpate  all  vice,  to  dry  op  the 
spurge  of  all  those  fln^p  and  suffering  and  eonmnii 
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whieh  have  spread  such  dismal  and  unseemly 
nver  the  face  of  society,  to  turn  every  soul  from  satan  un- 
to God ;  or  in  other  words,  to  annihilate  that  disturbing 
brce  which  has  jarred  the  harmony  of  the  moral  world,, 
and  make  all  its  parts  tend  obediently  fo  the  Deity  as  its 
centre  and  its  origin.      » 

But  how  can  this  principle  be  put  into  operation? 
Eiow.  shall  it  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  soul  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place  in  which  we 
ire  now  standing?  1  know  no  other  conceivable  way 
than  sending  a  messenger  in  possession  of  the  principle 
Umself,  and  able  to  convey  it  into  the  mind  of  another  by 
Ilia  powers  of  communication.  The  precept  of  <^  Go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature,'^  would  obtain  a 
fery  partial  obedience  indeed,  if  there  was  no  actual  mov- 
Bg  of  the  preacher  from  one  place  or  neighbourhood  to 
mother.  Were  he  to  stand  still  he  might  preach  to  some 
creatures  ;  he  might  get  a  smaller  or  a  larger  number  to 
issemble  around  him,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the 
itationary  pulpits  of  a  Christian  country  the  preaching  of 
lie  word  has  been  made  to  bear  with  eiBcacy  on  the  souls 
li  multitudes.  But  in  reference  to  the  vast  majority  of 
iie  world,  that  may  still  be  said  which  was  said  by  an 
Ipostle  in  the  infant  state  of  our  religion,  how  shall  they 
lear  without  a  preacher,  and  how  shall  they  preach  ex- 
sepi  they  be  sent  ?  It  is  the  single  circumstance  of  being 
rent,  which  forms  the  peculiarity  so  much  contended  for 
ly  one  part  of  the  British  public,  and  so  much  resisted 
ly  the  other.  The  Preacher  who  is  so  sent  is,  in  good 
[jatin,  termed  a  Missionary ;  and  such  is  the  magical 
lower  which  lies  in  the  very  sound  of  this  hateful  and 
ibnoxious  term,  that  it  is  no  sooner  uttered  than  a  thou- 
lapd  associations  of  dislike  and  prejudice  start  iuto  exist- 
ince.     And  yet  you  would  think  it  very  strange  :    The 

is  perfectliy  correct,  in  point  of  etymology. 
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Many  of  those  who  are  bo  clamorous  in  their  hostility 
agaiast  it,  feel  no  contempt  for  the  mere  act  of  preaehin^ 
sit  with  all  decency  and  apparent  serionsness  nnder  1^ 
and  have  a  becoming  respect  for  the  character  of  a  preaehe 
er.  Convert  the  Preacher  into  a  Missionary^  and  all  yea 
have  done  is  merely  to  graft  upon  the  man's  preachiog 
the  circumstance  of  locomotion.  How  comes  it  that  the 
talent,  and  the  eloquence,  and  the  principle^  which  ap^ 
peared  so  respectable  in  your  eyes,  so  long  as  they  stood 
still,  lose  all  their  respectability  so  soon  as  they  be^  to 
move?  It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  the  persosal 
qualities  which  bear  with  salutary  influence  upon  the  ha* 
man  beings  of  one  place,  may  pass  unimpaired  and  have 
the  same  salutary  influence  upon  the  human  beings  of 
another.  But  this  is  a  missionary  process,  and  thoo^ 
unable  to  bring  forward  any  substantial  exception  againit 
the  thing,  they  cannot  get  the  better  of  the  disgust  exdted 
by  the  term.  They  cannot  release  their  understanding 
from  the  influence  of  its  old  associations,  and  these  Phi- 
losophers are  repelled  from  truth,  and  frightened  out  of 
the  way  which  leads  to  it,  by  the  bugbear  of  a  name. 

The  precept  is,  '^  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy 
creature  under  heaven.''  The  people  1  allude  to  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  the  preach  ,*  but  they  have  a  mor- 
tal antipathy  to  the  go^-and  should  even  their  own  ad* 
mired  preacher  ofier  to  go  himself,  or  help  to  send  others^ 
he  becomes  a  missionary,  or  the  advocate  of  a  mission } 
and  the  question  of  my  text  is  set  up  in  resistance  to  the 
whole  scheme,  ^^  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  it?" 

I  never  felt  myself  in  more  favourable  circumstancea 
for  giving  an  answer  to  the  question,  than  1  do  at  thia 
moment,  surrounded  as  I  am  by  the  members  of  a  Society^ 
which  has  been  labouring  for  upwards  of  a  centniy  in  the 
iield  of  missionary  exertion.  It  need  no  longer  be  taken 
up  or  treated  as  a  speculative  question.    The  questioa  of 
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tbe  text  may,  in  reference  to  the  subject  now  before  us^ 
te  met  immediately  by  the  ans^ver  of  the  text,  '<  Gome 
and  aee/^    We  call  upon  you  to  look  to  a  set  of  actual 
performances,  to  examine  the  record  of  past  doings,  and 
like  good  philosophers  as  you  are^  to  make  the  sober  de- 
positions  of  history  carry  it  over  the  reveries  of  imagina- 
timi  and  prejudice.    We  deal  in  proofs,  not  in  promises ; 
in  practice,  not  in  profession;  in  experience,  not  and  in  ex- 
periment    The  Society  whose  cause  I  am  now  appointed 
to  plead  in  yonr  hearing,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  Missionary  Society.    It  has  a  claim  to  all  the  honour, 
and  must  just  submit  to  all  the  disgrace  which  such  a  title 
carries  along  with  it.    It  has  been  in  the  habit  for  many 
years  of  hiring  preachers  and  teachers,  and  may  be  con- 
tieted  times  without  number,  of  the  act  of  sending  them 
to  m  distance.    What  the  precise  distance  is  I  do  not  un- 
derstand to  be  of  any  signification  to  the  argument ;   but 
even  though  it  should,  I  fear  that  in  the  article  of  dis- 
tance, our  Society  has  at  times  been  as  extravagant  as 
many  of  her  neighbours.     Her  labours  have  been  met 
with  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.    They  have  been 
fiMind  among  the  haunts  of  savages.    They  have  dealt 
with  men  in  the  very  infancy  of  social  improvement,  and 
their  zeal  for  proselytism  has  far  outstript  that  sober  pre- 
paratory management,  which  is  so  much  contended  for. 
Why,  they  have  carried  the  Gospel  message  into  climes 
on  which  Europe  had  never  impressed  a  single  trace  of 
her  boasted  civilization.    They  have  tried  the  species  in 
the  first  stages  of  its  rudeness  and  ferocity,  nor  did  they 
keep  back  the  offer  of  the  Saviour  from  their  souls,  till 
lit  and  industry  had  performed  a  sufiicient  part,  and  were 
ftade  to  administer  in  fuller  abundance  to  the  wants  of 
tMr  bodies.    This  process,  which  has  been  so  much  in- 
liated  upon,  they  did  not  wait  for.    They  preached  and 
they  prayed  at  the  very  ontsetji  and  they  put  into  exercise 
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all  the  weapons  of  their  spiritual  ministry.     lo  a  word^ 
they  have  done  all  the  fanatical  and  oflfensive  thingii^ 
which  hare  been  charged  upon  other  missionaries,    tt 
there  be  folly  in  such  enterprises  as  these^  our  Society  bis 
the  accumulated  follies  of  a  whole  century  upon  her  fore- 
bead.     8he  is  among  the  vilest  of  the  vile^  and  the  same 
overwhelming  ridicule  which  has  thrown  the  mantle  of 
ignominy  over  other  Societies,  will  lay  all  her  honoun 
and  pretensions  in  the  dust. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  linking  the  claims  of  our  Socie- 
ty with  the  general  merits  of  the  Missionary  cause.  With 
this  cause  she  stands  or  falls.  When  the  spirit  of  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  is  afloat  in  the  country,  she  will  not  be 
neglected  among  the  multiplicity  of  other  objects.  She 
will  not  sujfler  from  the  number  or  the  activity  of  kindred 
Societies.  They  who  conceive  i||ann  upon  this  groondi 
have  not  calculated  upon  the  productive  powers  of  benev- 
oleuce.  They  have  not  meditated  deeply  upon  the  op- 
eration of  this  principle,  nor  do  they  conceive  how  a 
general  impulse  given  to  the  Missionary  spirit,  may  work 
the  two  fold  effect  of  multiplying  the  number  of  StK- 
cielies,  aud  of  providing  for  each  of  them  more  abun- 
dantly than  ever. 

The  fact  is  undeniable.  In  this  corner  of  the  empire 
there  is  an  impetuous  and  overbearing  contempt  for  every 
thing  connected  with  the  name  of  Missionary.  The  eauipe 
has  been  out-raged  by  a  thousand  indecencies.  l&yeTf 
thing  like  the  coolness  of  the  philosophical  spirit  has  been 
banished  from  one  side  of  the  controversy,  and  all  the 
epithets  of  disgrace,  which  a  perverted  ingenuity  could 
devise,  have  been  unsparingly  lavished  on  the  noblest 
benefactors  of  the  species.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  opposition  is  not  so  extensive,  nor  so  virulent  in 
£ngland,  It  is  due  to  certain  provincial  associations,  and 
may  be  accounted  for.    It  is  most  a  Scottish  pecolimrily  ; 
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nd  while^  with  our  neighbours  in  the  South|  it  is  looked 
|KMi  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  cause ;  as  a  branch  oC 
bat  ?ery  principle  nvhich  abolished  the  Slave  Trade  of 
Lfriea  ;  as  one  of  the  wisest,  and  likeliest  experiments, 
rUch  in  this  ag^  of  benevolent  enterprise,  is  now  making 
Br,  the  interests  of  the  world ;  as  a  scheme  ennobled  by 
be  patronage  erf*  royality ;  supported  by  the  contributions 
f  opulence  j  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  the  wishes  of 
ihilanthropy ;  assisted  by  men  of  the  first  science,  and 
be  first  scholarship ;  carrying  into  execution  by  as  hardy 
dventurers  as  ever  trod  the  desert  in  quest  of  novelty ; 
ad  enriching  grammar,  geography,  and  natural  knowL 
dgB,  by  the  discoveries  they  are  making  every  year,  as 
» ihe  statistics  of  all  countries,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
U  languages ;  while,  I  say,  such  are  the  dignified  asso- 
iations  thrown  around  the  Missionary  cause  in  Bngland ; 
i  this  country  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  very  diflPerent  set  of 
oUaterals  is  annexed  to  it  A  great  proportion  of  our 
obility,  gentry,  and  clergy  look  upon  it  as  a  very  low  and 
Irivelling  concern ;  as  a  visionary  enterprise,  and  that  no 
iood  thing  can  come  out  of  it ;  as  a  mere  dreg  of  sectari* 
nism,  and  which  none  but  sectarians,  or  men  who  should 
lave  been  sectarians,  have  any  relish  or  respect  for.  The 
Mrrent  of  prejudice  runs  strongly  against  it,  and  the  very 
lame  of  Missionary  excites  the  most  nauseous  antipathy, 
n  die  hearts  of  many,  who,  in  other  departments,  approve 
hemselves  to  be  able,  and  candid,  and  reflecting  inquirers. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  years  all  this 
rill  pass  away.  But  reason  and  experience  are  slow  in 
heir  operation  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  count  it  fair  to 
motralizc,  if  possible,  one  prejudice  by  another ;  to  school 
[own  a  Scottish  antipathy  by  a  Scottish  predilection,  and 
0  take  shelter  from  the  contempt  that  is  now  so  wanton* 
f  pouring  on  the  best  of  causes  under  the  respected  name 
f  a  Society,  which  has  earned  by  the  services  of  a  hun* 
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dred  yeara,  the  fairest  claims  on  the  gratitude  and  vetre* 
ration  of  all  our  countrymen.  Come,  and  see  the  effect  of 
lier  Missionary  exertions.  It  is  palpable,  and  near  it 
hand.  It  lies  within  the  compass  of  many  a  summer 
tour;  and  tell  me,  ye  children  of 'fancy,  who  expatiile 
with  a  delighted  eye  over  the  wilds  of  our  mountaiji 
scenery,  if  it  be  not  a  dearer  and  a  worthier  exercise  stilly 
to  contemplate  the  habits  of  her  once  ragged  and  wander- 
ing population.  What  would  they  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment, had  Schools,  and  Bibles,  and  Ministers,  been  kept 
back  from  them  ?  and  had  the  men  of  a  century  ago'beea 
deterred  by  the  flippancies  of  the  present  age,  from  the  work 
of  planting  chapels  and  seminaries  in  that  neglected  land  ? 
The  ferocity  of  their  ancestors  would  have  come  down 
unsoftened  and  unsubdued  to  the  existing  generation. 
The  darkening  spirit  of  hostility  would  still  have  lowered 
upon  us  from  the  Nqrth  ;  and  these  plains,  now  so  peace- 
ful and  so  happy,  would  have  lain  open  to  the  fuiy  of 
merciless  invaders.  O  ye  soft  and  sentimental  travellers, 
who  wander  so  securely  over  this  romantic  land,  you  are 
right  to  choose  the  season  when  the  angry  elements  of  na- 
ture are  asleep !  But  what  is  it  that  has  charmed  to  their 
long  repose  the  more  dreadful  elements  of  human  passioa 
and  human  injustice?  What  is  it  that  has  quelled  tlie 
boisterous  spirit  of  her  natives  ? — and  while  her  torrents 
roar  as  fiercely,  and  her  mountain  brows  look  as  grimly 
as  ever,  what  is  that  which  has  thrown  so  softening  an 
influence  over  the  minds  and  manners  of  her  living  popn- 
lation  ? 

I  know  not  that  there  are  several  causes  $  but  sure  I 
am,  that  the  civilizing  influence  of  our  Society  has  had  an 
important  share.  If  it  be  true  that  our  country  is  indebt* 
ed  to  her  Schools  and  her  Bibles  for  the  most  intelligeat 
and  virtuous  peasantry  in  Europe,  let  it  never  be  forgot" 
ten  tliat  the  Schools  in  the  establishment  of  our  Society 
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are  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scot- 
land ;  that  these  schools  are  chiefly  to  be  met  ^vith  in  the 
Highland  district ;  that  they  bear  as  great  a  proportion 
to  the  Highland  population,  as  all  our  parochial  semina- 
ries do  to  all  our  population ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  the 
local  convenience  for  the  attendance  of  scholars  been  as 
great  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  apparatus  set  a 
going  by  our  Society,  for  the  education  of  the  Highland 
peasantry,  would  have  been  as  effective  as  the  boasted  pro- 
vision  of  the  legislature,  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.^ 

*  This  irant  of  local  confenience  for  the  attendance  of  icbolani  is  the  chief 
USeulij  irhich  our  Society  has  to  straggle  with.  The  number  of  scholars  bears 
to  the  popalation  the  proportion  statecl  in  the  text ;  but  think  of  the  broad  sur- 
face  of  a  thiol j  peopled  country,  intersected  with  deep  bays,  and  crossed  in  eTery 
direetioo  by  the  natural  barriers  of  lakes  and  mountains.  There  are  only  two 
way*  ia  which  education  can  be  carried  over  the  face  of  a  country  so  peculiarly 
ibrmed.  The  first  way  iS|  by  the  multiplication  of  stationary  points,  from  which 
learning  may  emanate  aosong  the  children  in  distinct  nei$hbo«irhoods.  The  sec- 
6Dd  way  is,  by  the  operation  of  circulating  schools,  which  describe  at  intervals 
the  blank  spaces  that  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  stationary  schools.  In  the 
present  situation  of  the  Highland8,both  of  these  methods  are  putting  into  operation; 
and  both  are  entitled  to  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  public.  But  without 
wishing  to  withdraw  a  single  farthing  from  the  latter  of  these  methods,  no  one 
will  deny  tliat  the  former,  if  it  could  be  put  into  operation,  is  the  most  effectual, 
for  the  full  and  regular  education  of  the  Highlanders.  A  fixed  school,  operating 
It  all  seasons,  will  do  more  for  its  neighbourhood,  than  can  be  done  by  a  movea- 
ble apparatus  set  up  only  at  intervals,  and  transferring  itself  at  the  end  of  a  few 
feMBtha  to  other  scenes,  and  to  other  neighbourhoods.  Let  us  aim,  therefore,  at 
the  multiplication  of  the  fixed  points ;  but  a  mighty  sum  will  be  necessary  be- 
Ibre  such  a  system  is  completed  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  let  not  the  population  of 
^  intermediate  spaces  be  abandoned.  Let  the  cheapest  and  readiest  expedi- 
ent that  offers  for  their  education  be  adopted,  and  let  the  public  hold  forth  a  lib- 
eral hand  to  the  Society  for  circulating  schools.  But  what  is  to  hinder  us  to 
combine  with  this,  the  gradual  extension  of  the  system  of  fixed,  and  regular  ed- 
icatioo  f  The  parochial  schools  furnish  us  with  so  many  fixed  points.  The  So- 
ciety I  am  now  pleading  for,  furnish  us  so  many  more.  The  very  existence  of 
ttie  Gaelic  Society,  is  a  proof  both  of  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  tbose  inter- 
mediate spaces,  over  which  they  are  operating  with  so  much  eflkiency.  Now 
Ike  precise  ground  upon  which  we  lay  claim  to  the  support  of  the  public,  is,  that 
we  want  to  scatter  a  few  more  stationary  schools  over  these  intermediate  spaces 
— «et  to  supersede  the  labours  of  the  other  Society ;  for  the  period  of  time  at 
vhifih  tfaii  cmi  be  possibly  accomplished^  is  still  at  an  indefinite  distance  from  m 
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I  pass  over  the  attempts  of  our  Society  to  introdaca 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  habits  of  nsefal  indas* 
try  among  them^  I  have  not  room  for  every  thing.  And 
to  reclaim^  if  possible^  the  prejudices  of  those  who  1  fear 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  ever-dnring 
soul,  I  have  been  lingering  all  the  while  upon  the  inferior 
ground  of  temporal  advantage.  But  I  may  detain  yoa 
fbr  hours  upon  this  ground,  and  after  all  I  have  said  abont 
a  more  peacefal  neighbourhood,  and  a  more  civilised  peas- 
antry,  I  may  positively  have  said  nothing  upon  the  esses'' 
tial  merits  of  the  cause.  I  can  conceive  the  wish  of  his 
present  Majesty,  that'  every  one  in  his  dominions  may  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible,  to  meet  an  echo  in  every  bosom. 

«— but  bj  narrowing  the  ground  of  their  operation,  to  enable  them  to  do  mou. 
oomplete  justice  to  the  mightj  remainder^  on  which  they  hare  eveiy  prospect  of 
expatiating  for  years,  and  generations  to  come ;  to  make  the  task  more  com* 
mensurate  to  their  means,  and  enable  them  to  circulate  with  greater  freqieocy 
and  effect,  over  those  remoter  tracts,  which  we  haie  as  jret  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  reaching. 

Who  would  not  gi?e  ^1  jealousy  to  the  wind,  when  they  see  how  beautifdly 
•uited  the  operations  of  these  two  distinct  societies  are  to  one  another  f  Ciica- 
late,  with  all  possible  activity,  among  the  interjacent  spaces  on  the  one  hand,  but 
do  not  give  up  the  prospect  of  permanent  establishments  in  these  spaces,  on  the 
other.  The  last  is  the  province  of  our  Society,  and  is  advanced  as  our  distinct 
claim  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public.  We  lay  claim  to  this  generosity ;  and 
what  is  more,  we  stand  in  need  of  it.  It  is  not  true  that  we  do  not  teach  the 
Gaelic  to  our  Highland  scholars.  The  instructions  given  to  every  Schoolmastefi 
and  the  Reports  of  the  Conunittees  of  Presbyteries,  upon  the  ezaflsination  of  scboi* 
ars,  form  a  distinct  refutation  to  the  impression  which  has  got  abroad  upon  this 
subject.  Strange  that  this  Society  should  be  charged  with  a  hostility  to  Gaelii 
education,  to  whose  exertion  and  whose  patronage  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  the  Gaelic  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  net 
true  that  our  funds  arc  so  ample  as  to  make  us  independent  of  any  appeals  that 
can  be  made  to  the  generosity  of  the  public.  Our  expenditure  is  at  this  mo* 
ment  pressing  upon  our  resources.  We  have  done  much.  There  are  hundieds 
of  Schools  regularly  sopported  by  us ;  but  we  appeal  to  the  very  existence  of 
other  Societies  for  the  fact,  that  we  have  still  much  to  do.  We  appeal  to  the 
press  of  applications  for  more  Schools,  and  more  Schoolmasters,  and  niore  Saka* 
ries.  lliese  applications  come  upon  us  every  year,  and  the  painful  necessity  we 
are  under  of  refusing  many  of  Ihcm,  proves  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  want  Cf 
pecuniary  aid  is  the  only  limit  to  (he  Ticcfulncirs  of  our  exertions. 
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Bni  Mrhy  P    Because  the  very  habit  of  reading  implies  a 
more  iDtelligent  people^  and  must  stand  associated  in 
every  mind  with  habits  of  order^  and  comfort,  and  decen- 
cy.    But  separate  these  from  the  religious  principle,  and 
ivhat  are  they  ?    At  the  very  best  they  are  the  virtues  of 
a  life ;  their  office  is  to  scatter  a  few  fleeting  joys  over  a 
short  and  uncertain  pilgrimage,  and  to  deck  a  temporary 
Kene  with  blessingfl,  which  are  to  perish  and  be  forgotten, 
r     No !  in  our  attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  of 
s     being  all  things  to  all  men,  let  us  never  exalt  that  \\  hich 
2     is  subordinate ;  let  us  never  give  up  our  reckoning  upon 
eternity,  or  be  ashamed  to  own  it  as  our  sentiment,  that 
^     though  schools  were  to  multiply,  though  Missionaries 
were  to  labour,  and  all  the  decencies  and  accomplishments 
V     ef  social  life  were  to  follow  in  their  train,  the  great  object 
would  still  be  unattained,  so  long  as  the  things  of  the  Ho- 
^    \j  Spirit  were  unrelished  and  undiscerned  among  them, 
'^  ind  they  wanted  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
_  -  Christy  which  is  life  everlasting.    This  is  the  ground  up- 
1^    01  which  every  Christian  will  rest  the  vindication  of  every 
■^'    UiBsionary  enterprise ;  and  this  is  the  ground  upon  which 
^~    k  may  expect  to  be  abandoned  by  the  infidel,  who  lauglis 
I    it  piety :  or  the  lukewarm  believer,  who  dreads  to  be 
=^~    kQghed  at  for  the  extravagance  to  Avhich  he  carries  it. 
^    The  Christian  is  not  for  giving  up  the  social  virtues  ;  but 
t^  the  open  enemy  and  the  cold  friend  of  the  gospel  arc  fov 
"r^'  fiiyfaig  up  piety  ;  and  wliile  they  garnish  all  that  is  right 
. .    ^d  amiable  in  humanity,  with  the  unsubstantial  praises 
ss:   V  their  eloquence,  they  pour  contempt  upon  that  very 
^   Kneiple  which  forms  our  best  security  for  the  existence 
r  V  virtue  in  the  world.     We  say  nothing  that  can  degrade 
I  ^  fl<icial  virtues  in  the  estimation  of  men  ;  but  by  mak* 
I  «^  tfaem  part  of  religion,  we  exalt  thcni  above  all  that 
4  iHlet  or  moralist  can  do  for  them.     We  give  them  God  for 
^ir  object^  and  for  their  end  the  grandeur  of  eteruity. 
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No !  it  is  not  the  Christian  who  is  the  enemy  of  social 
virtue ;  it  is  he  who  sighs  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  sentiment 
over  it,  at  the  very  time  that  be  is  digging  away  its  foon- 
dation,  and  wreaking  on  that  piety  which  is  its  principle^ 
the  cruelty  of  his  scorn. 

It  is  very  well  in  its  place  to  urge  the  civilizing  iofla- 
ence  of  a  Missionary  Society.  But  this  is  not  the  maia 
object  of  such  an  institution.  It  is  not  the  end.  It  b 
only  the  accompaniment.  It  is  a  never-failing  cotlatertli 
and  may  be  used  as  a  lawful  instrument  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Missionary  cause.  It  is  right  enough  to  con- 
test it  with  our  enemies  at  every  one  point  of  advantage; 
and  for  this  purpose  to  descend,  if  necessary,  to  the  veiy 
ground  on  which  they  have  posted  themselves.  But,  wh^ 
so  engaged,  let  us  never  forget  the  main  elements  of  our 
business ;  for  there  is  a  danger,  that  when  turning  the 
eye  of  our  antagonist  to  the  lovely  picture  of  peace,  and 
industry,  and  cultivation,  raised  by  many  a  Christian 
Missionary,  among  the  wilds  of  heathenism,  we  turn  it 
away  from  the  very  marrow  and  substance  of  our  under- 
taking ;  the  great  aim  of  which  is  to  preach  Christ  to  sin- 
ners, and  to  rear  human  souls  to  a  beauteous  and  new 
fading  immortality. 

The  wish  of  our  pious  and  patriotic  king,  that  ever; 
man  in  his  dominions  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  has 
circulated  through  the  land.  It  has  been  commented  op- 
on  with  eloquence  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  something  lib 
the  glow  of  a  virtuous  sensibility  has  been  awakened  by 
it.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  in  the  breasts  of  many,  all 
this  may  be  little  belter  than  a  mere  theatrical  emoUoik 
Give  me  the  man  who  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  opening  bis 
Bible,  who  willingly  puts  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a 
little  child  when  he  reads  it,  and  casts  an  unshridldiig 
eye  over  its  information  and  its  testimony.  This  is  the 
\vay  of  giving  effect  and  consistency  to  their  boasted  id- 
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Huration  of  the  royal  sentiment.  The  mere  admiration  in 
it§elf  indicates  nothing.  It  may  be  as  little  connected  with 
the  stardiness  of  principle  as  the  finery  of  any  poetical 
delusion.  O !  it  is  easy  to  combine  a  vague  and  general 
testimony  to  the  Bible,  with  a  disgusted  feeling  of  antipa« 
thy  to  the  methodism  of  its  actual  contents ;  and  thou- 
aands  can  profess  to  make  it  their  rallying  point,  who 
poar  contempt  upon  its  doctrines,  and  give  the  lie  to  the 
fiutbfulness  of  its  sayings. 

Let  us  put  you  to  the  trial.  The  Bible  tells  us,  that 
^  be  who  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.''  It  calls  upon  ns  ^^  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  that  every  creature 
nay  believe  it ;  for  he  who  so  <^  believeth  shall  not  per- 
ish^  but  have  everlasting  life.^  Buch  is  the  mighty  dif- 
EMrence  between  believing  and  not  believing.  It  makes 
ill  the  difference  between  hell  and  heaven.  He  who  be- 
lieveth, hath  passed  from  death  even  unto  life ;  and  the 
MTand  of  the  Missionary  is  to  carry  these  overtures  to  the 
men  of  all  languages,  and  all  countries ;  that  he  may  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  make  this  transition.  Some  reject  his 
Dvertiires,  and  to  them  the  gospel  is  the  isavour  of  death 
unto  death.  Others  embrace  them,  and  to  them  the  gospel 
b  the  savour  of  life  unto  life.  Whatever  be  hi3  reception, 
be  counts  it  his  duty  and  his  business  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  if  he  get  some  to  bear,  and  others  to  forbear,  he 
lost  fares  as  the  Apostles  did  before  him.  Now,  my 
hretfiren,  have  we  got  among  tiic  substantial  realities  of 
the  Missionary  cause.  We  have  carried  you  forward 
From  the  accessaries  to  the  radical  elements  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  you,  offended  at  the  hardness  of  these  say- 
ings^ feel  ni|^  if  now  we  had  got  within  the  confines  of 
aethodism;  then  know  that  this  feeling  arose  in  your 
ninds  at  the  very  moment  that  we  got  within  the  four 
orn^rs  of  the  Bible ;  and  your  fancied  admiration  of  this 
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faook^  however  exquisitely  felt  or  eloqaently  uUtbKtdf  it 
nothing  better  than  the  wretched  flummery  of  a^ud^y  .and 
deceitful  imagination. 

Our  venerable  Society  hai  given  the  sanetion  of  her 
example  to  the  best  and  the  dearest  objects  of  Missmuu 
ries.  Like  others  she  has  kept  a  wakeful  eye  over  all 
that  could  contribute  to  the  interests  of  tbe  species.  She 
has  given  encouragement  to  art  and  to  indiMtry^  but  she 
has  never  been  diverted  from  the  reli^on  of  the  people  u 
the  chief  aim  of  all  her  undertakings.  To  this  end  sbe 
has  multiplied  schools^  and  made  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures tbe  main  acquirement  of  her  scholars.  The  Bibk 
is  her  school-book,  and  it  is  to  her  that  the  Highlands  d 
Scotland  owe  the  translation  of  the  sacred  record  into  ^ 
their  own  tongue.  She  sends  preachers  as  well  as  teaeii* 
ers  among  them.  As  she  has  made  the  reading  of  the 
word  a  practicable  acquirement,  so  she  has  made  tbe 
hearing  of  the  word  an  accessible  privilege:  In  skoHy 
she  has  set  up  what  may  be  called  a  christian  apparatus 
in  many  districts,  which  the  Legislature  of  tbe  country 
had  left  unprovided  for.  She  is  filling  up  the  blanks 
which,  among  the  scattered  and  extended  parishes  of  tbe 
North,  occur  so  frequently  over  the  broad  surface  of  a 
thinly  peopled  country.  Sbe  has  come  in  contact  with 
those  remoter  groups  and  hamlets,  which  the  influence  of 
the  Establishment  did  not  reach.  And  she  has  multipli* 
ed  her  endowments  at  such  a  rate,  that  very  many  people 
have  got  christian  instruction  in  its  different  branches  is 
nearly,  and  as  effectively  to  bear  upon  them,  as  in  the 
more  favoured  districts  of  the  land. 

When  a  wealthy  native  of  a  Highland  parisby  pane* 
trated  with  a  feeling  of  the  wants  of  his  neighboors,  erects 
a  chapel,  or  endows  a  seminary  among  them,  hi/i  benevo- 
lence is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  association  which  can  disturb  gar  morA 
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tBstimaia  of  such  a  proceeding,  or  restrain  the  fulness  of 

that  testimony  which  is  due  to  it.    But  should  an  individ- 

Qaly  at  a  distance  from  the  parish  in  question,  do  the  same 

thing ;  should  he,  with  no  natural  claim  upon  him,  and 

without  the  stimulus  of  any  of  those  aflTections,  which  the 

mere  circumstance  of  vicinity  is  fitted  to  inspire  ;  should 

'  he,  I  say,  merely  upon  a  moving  representation  of  their 

Beceesities,  devote  his  wealth  to  the  same  cause ;  what 

inllnence  ought  this  to  have  upon  our  estimate  of  his  char- 

acter?    Why,  in  all  fairness,  it  should  just  lead  us  to 

hrfer  a  stronger  degree  of  the  principle  of  philanthropy,  a 

principle  which  in  his  case  was  unaided  by  any  local  in* 

V  ioence  whatever,  and  which  urged  him  to  exertion,  and 

ti  to  aacriflce,  in  the  face  of  an  obstacle  which  the  other  had 

.  Bot  to  contend  with — the  obstacle  of  distance*    Now  what 

X  one  individual  may  be  conceived  to  do  for  one  parish^^  a 

rf  Bunber  of  individuals  may  do  for  a  number  of  parishes. 

••  They  may  form  into  a  society,  and  combine  their  ener- 

fi  peB  and  their  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  countryi 

V-  and  ahould  that  country  lie  at  a  distance,  the  only  way  ia 

^--  which  it  affects  our  estimate  of  their  exertions,  is  by  lead- 

*>  ing  08  to  see  in  them  a  stronger  principle  of  attachment 

»   to  the  species,  and  a  more  determined  zeal  for  the  object 

^  of  their  benevolence,  in  spite  of  the  additional  difficulties 

%  with  which  it  is  encumbered. 

^r  '     Now  the  principle  does  not  stop  here.   In  the  instance 

^  before  ns,  it  has  been  carried  from  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 

lii  land  to  the  distance  of  her  northern  extremities.    But  tell 

w  aoy  why  it  might  not  be  carried  round  the  globe.     This 

wry  Society  has  carried  it  over  the  Atlantic,  and  the  very 

'^apparatus  which  she  has  planted  in  the  Highlands  and 

^'  idanda  of  our  country,  she  has  set  a  going  more  than  once 

*^  in  the  wilds  of  America.    The  vei*y  discipline  which  she 

''**^  Vis  applied  to  her  own  population,  she  lias  brought  to 

en  human  i)eings  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Bhe 
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bas  wroQght  with  the  same  instruments  upon  the  same 
materials^  and  as  in  sound  philosophy  it  oaght  to  havf 
been  expected^  she  has  obtained  the  same  result — a  chris* 
tian  people  rejoicing  in  the  faith  of  Jesus^  and  ripeniBg 
for  heaven^  by  a  daily  progress  upon  earthy  in  the  gracM 
and  accomplishments  of.  the  gospel.  I  have  yet  to  lean 
what  that  is  which  should  make  the  same  teachings  and  the 
same  Bible^  applicable  to  one  part  of  the  species^  and  not 
applicable  to  another.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  pria- 
ejple  in  the  philosophy  of  man  which  points  to  sudi  a 
distinction ;  nor  do  1  know  a  single  category  in  the  sci- 
ence of  human  nature^  which  can  assist  me  in  drawii^  the 
landmark  between  those  to  whom  Christianity  may  be 
given^  and  those  who  are  unworthy  or  unfit  for  the  parti* 
cipation  of  its  blessings.  I  have  been  among  illilerati 
peasantry,  and  I  have  marked  how  apt  they  were^  in  thair 
narrow  field  ojT  observation,  to  cherish  a  kind  of  malignant 
contempt  for  the  men  of  another  shire,  or  another  conntiy. 
I  have  heard  of  barbarians^  and  of  their  insolent  disdaia 
for  foreigners.  I  have  read  of  Jews,  and  of  their  unsocial 
and  excluding  prejudices.  But  I  always  looked  upoB 
these  as  the  jealousies  of  ignorance,  which  science  and 
observation  had  the  effect  of  doing  away,  and  that  the  ac- 
complished traveller,  liberalized  by  frequent  interconne 
with  the  men  of  other  countries,  saw  through  the  vanity  of 
all  these  prejudices,  and  disowned  them.  What  the  mfn 
of  liberal  philosophy  is  in  sentiment,  the  Missionary  is  m 
practice.  He  sees  in  every  man  a  partaker  of  bis  owa 
nature,  and  a  brother  of  his  own  species.  Ue  conteai- 
plates  the  human  mind  in  the  generality  of  its  great  ele- 
ments. He  enters  upon  the  wide  field  of  benevoleoco^ 
and  disdains  those  geographical  barriers,  by  which  littk 
men  would  shut  out  one  half  of  the  species  from  the  kind 
ojffices  of  the  other.  .  His  business  is  with  man,  and  let 
bis  localities  be  what  they  may^  enough  for  his  large  ini 
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Boble  hearty  ibilt  he  is  bone  of  the  same  bone.  To  get  at 
him,  he  will  shun  no  danger,  he  will  shrink  from  no  pri- 
TatioD,  he  will  spare  himself  no  fatigue^  he  will  brave  ev- 
ery dement  of  heaven,  he  will  hazard  the  extremities  of 
every  clime,  be  will  cross  seas,  and  work  his  persevering 
way  through  the  briars  and  thickets  of  the  wilderness. 
In  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  the 
beathen^  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  he  seeks  after  him. 
The  cast  and  the  colour  are  nothing  to  the  comprehensive 
eye  of  a  Missionary.  His  is  the  broad  principle  of  good 
will  to  the  children  of  men.  His  doings  are  with  the 
epeeies,  and  overlooking  all  the  accidents  of  climate,  or 
of  cmintry,  enough  for  him,  if  the  individual  he  is  in  quest 
of  be  a  man — a  brother  of  the  same  nature — with  a  body 
which  a  few  years  will  bring  to  the  grave,  and  a  spirit 
tliat  returns  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

But  this  man  of  large  and  liberal  principles  is  a  mis- 
rionaiy ;  and  this  is  enough  to  put  to  flight  all  admiration 
ef  him,  and  of  his  doings.  I  forbear  to  expatiate ;  but 
saie  I  am  that  certain  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  cer- 
tain fanatics  of  the  day,  should  be  made  to  change  places ; 
if  those  only  are  the  genuine  philosophers  who  keep  to 
principles  in  spite  of  names,  and  those  only  the  genuine 
fimatics  who  are  ruled  by  names  instead  of  principles. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  knowledge  in 
ilie  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  has  every  claim 
upon  a  religious  public  ;  and  I  trust  that  those  claims  will 
not  be  foi^tten  among  the  multiplicity  of  laudable  and 
important  objects,  which  are  now  afloat  in  this  age  of  be- 
nevolent enterprise.  She  has  all  the  experience  and  re- 
qiectability  and  tried  usefulness  of  age ;  may  she  have 
nope  of  the  inflrmities  of  age.  May  she  have  nothing  ei- 
ther of  the  rust  or  the  indolence  of  an  establishment  about 
her.  Resting  on  the  consciousness  of  her  own  righteous, 
tod  ttrcmgly  supported  cause ;  may  she  look  on  the  ope* 
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rations  of  otlier  soeietiea  with  complaceney^  and  be  jeal 
ous  of  none  of  tbem.  She  coitfers  with  them  apon  theii 
common  objects ;  sbe  assists  them  with  her  experience 
and  wlien  straggling  with  dilBciilties^  they  make  their  ap 
peal  to  the  generosity  of  the  christian  worlds  she  nobl] 
leads  the  way^  and  imparts  to  them  with  liberal  hand 
oat  of  her  own  revenue.  Bhe  has  conferred  lasting  obli 
gations  opon  the  Missionary  eanse.  She  spreads  over  i 
the  shelter  of  her  venerable  name,  and  by  the  answer  a 
^<  come  and  see/^  to  those  who  ask  if  any  good  thing  cai 
come  out  of  it,  she  gives  a  practical  refutation  to  the  rea 
sonings  of  all  its  adversaries.  She  redeems  the  best  o 
causes  from  the  unmerited  contempt  under  which  it  la 
hours,  and  she  will  be  repaid.  The  religious  public  wil 
Bot.be  backward  to  own  the  obligation.  We  are  awan 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  Missionary  Spirit,  and  of  tb 
many  useful  directions  in  which  it  is  now  operating.  Bn 
we  are  not  afraid  of  the  public  being  carried  away  froi 
us.  We  know  that  there  is  room  for  all,  that  there  an 
funds  for  all ;  and  our  policy  is  not  to  repress,  but  to  ex< 
cite  the  MissipQary  spirit|  and  then  there  will  be  a  bean 
fDr  all. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  BE  followiDg  Sermon  ii  the  fruit  of  a  very  hurried  and  unlooked  for  4xeu 
BO— and  neTer  was  there  any  poblicatioo  brought  forward  under  circttmstances 
greater  reluctaucy,  and  with  a  more  honest  feeling  of  unpreparedness,  on  the 
^  of  the  author.  The  truth  is,  that  be  was  at  a  great  distance  /h>m  home» 
bcD  the  urgency  of  the  public  demand  for  his  persona]  appearance  on  the  nine* 
eiitfa  of  November,  reached  him,  and  that  so  late,  that  be  had  no  other  resource 
an  to  write  for  the  pulpit  during  the  interyals,  and  after  the  ashanstioo  of  a 
17  rapid  and  fatiguing  journey.  It  is  true  that  be  might  revise.  But  to  revise 
ch  a  composition,  would  be  to  re-make  it ;  and  be  has  chosen  rather  to  bring 
forward,  and  that  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  literal  terms  of  its  delivery* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  so  unfit  for  the  public  eye,  why  make  it  public  f  It 
Ky  be  thought  by  many,  that  the  avowal  is  not  a  wise  one*  But  wisdom  ought 
irer  to  be  held  in  reverencie  separately  from  truth ;  and  it  would  be  disguising 
s  real  motivcy  were  it  concealed,  that  a  very  perverse  misconception  which 
a  gone  abroad  respecting  one  passage  of  the  Sermon,  and  which  has  found  its 
ly  into  many  of  the  newspapers,  is  the  real  and  impelling  cause  of  the  step 
U  has  been  taken ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spread  of  such  a  miscon* 
ptioD,  there  never  would  have  been  obtruded  on  the  public,  a  performance 
itten  on  a  call  of  urgent  necessity,  and  most  assuredly  without  the  slightest 
ticipation  of  authorship. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  such  a  measure  as  this  bring  the  pulpit  into 
•tate  of  the  most  degrading  subordination  to  the  diurnal  press,  since  there 
iK>t  a  single  sermon  which  cannot  be  so  reported,  as,  without  the  literalitj 

direct  falsehood,  to  convey  through  the  whole  country,  all  the  injuries  of  a 
batantial  misrepresentation  ;  and  if  a  minister  should  condescend  publicly  to 
tioe  eveiy  such  random  and  ephemeral  statement,  he  might  thereby  incessant- 
iavolve  himself  in  the-moat  helpless  and  harassing  of  all  controversy  ? 

Now,  in  oppositiob  to  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that  a  person  placed  in  this 
licult  and  disagreeable  predicament,  may  advert  for  once  to  such  a  provoca- 
Q,  and  that  for  the  express  purpose,  that  he  may  never  have  to  do  it  again. 
i  may  count  it  enough  to  make  one  decisive  exposure  of  the  injustice  which 
H  be  done  in  this  way  to  a  public  instructor,  and  then  hold  himself  acquitted 
every  similar  attempt  in  all  time  coming.    He  thereby  raises  a  sort  of  abid* 
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log  or  moDuiueDtal  aolidotef  which  may  terte  to  netttralize  the  miicbief  oi  tigr 
future  attack)  or  future  insinuatioo.  By  this  one  act,  though  be  may  not  silence 
the  obloquies  of  the  daily  press,  be  has  at  least  purchased  for  himself  the  prifi* 
lege  of  standing  unmoTed  by  all  the  mistakesi  or  by  all  the'  onlignitiefl  which 
Bay  proceed  from  it. 

Tet,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  a  numerous  and  Tery  important  class  of 
writers,  to  state  it  as  our  conTiction  of  the  great  minority  of  them,  that  they  M 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  office,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  highest  ponC 
of  professional  honour,  erer  to  maiitain  the  most  gentlemanly  aToidance  of  all 
tiiat  is  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  unofiending  individual* 

There  is  one  temptation,  howerer,  to  which  the  editors  of  this  department  of 
literature  are  peculiarly  liable,  which  may  be  briefly  adverted  to,  and  the  infe- 
ence  of  which,  may  be  observed  to  extend  even  to  a  higher  class  of  joamalisli. 
There  is  an  eagerness  to  transmute  every  thing  into  metal  of  their  own  peculisf 
currency— there  is  an  extreme  avidity  to  lay  hold  of  every  otteraaoe,  aad  Is 
fend  it  abroad,  tinged  with  the  colouring  of  their  own  party— 4here  ii  a  favsi* 
o«s  desire  of  approbation  extending  itself  to  eveiy  possible  occnrreooe,  aad  Is 
every  one  individual  whom  they  would  like  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  thsir 
own  partisanship,  which,  for  their  own  credit,  they  would  be  more  cwmM  Ii 
9spress,  did  they  perceive  with  suflicient  force,  and  siflkient  tfistlni  fiiim^  ihal  il 
riwkes  them  leek  more  like  desperadoes  of  a  sinking  cause,  than  tfaa  lib#n|irf 
honest  expounders  of  public  politics  and  literature,  which  claim  so  laspeftaMyt 
Iportion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 

The  writer  of  tUs  Sermon  has  only  to  add,  that  he  does  net  kMNr  l»#  a 
sorer  imputation  could  have  been  devised  against  the  heart  and  the  pfsaciplsf  of 
a  clergyman,  than  that,  on  the  tender  and  hallowed  day  of  a  nation's  repose  ftoa 
aU  the  sordidoess  and  all  the  irritations  of  party,  he  should  have  made  the  pfApH 
a  vehicle  of  invective  against  any  administration  (  or  that,  aftar  miiigliag  Ui 
tears  with  those  of  his  people,  over  the  untimely  death  of  one  so  dear  to  •1^-'* 
ifaoold  have  found  room  for  any  thing  else  than  those  lessons  of  general  ChiistiaB* 
Ity,  by  which  an  unsparing  reproof  is  ministered  to  impiety,  in  whatever  qusAir 
it  may  ^  found— even  that  impiely  which  wears  the  very  sane  featmras^  ^ 
eiers  itself  in  the  veiy  same  aspect,  under  all  administrationf. 
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*  For  when  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earthy  the  inhabitanif  of  the 
world  will  learn  righteousness.^^ — Isa*  xxvi.  9» 

X  AM  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  extend  the  ap* 
iHeation  of  this  text  beyond  its  more  direct  and  immedi- 
ite  bearing  on  that  event  on  which  we  are  now  met  to 
single  onr  regrets^  and  our  sensibilities,  and  our  prayers 
— that,  occupied  as  we  all  are  with  the  mournful  circum- 
itance  that  has  bereft  our  country  of  one  of  its  brightest 
tnticipations,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  clear  my  way  to  the 
teeomplishment  of  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  congre- 
;iitional  object  of  an  address  from  the  pulpit,  which  ought, 
n  every  possible  case,  to  be  an  address  to  the  conscience 
—that,  therefore,  instead  of  the  concerns  of  personal 
[Christianity,  which,  under  my  present  text,  1  might,  if  1 
lad  space  for  it,  press  home  upon  the  attention  of  my 
learcrs,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  restricting  my-* 
lelf  to  that  more  partial  application  of  the  text  which  re* 
ates  to  the  matters  of  public  Christianity.  It  is  upon  .this 
iccount,  as  well  as  upon  others,  that  I  rejoice  in  the  pres^ 
mt  appointment,  for  the  improvement  of  that  sad  and  sud* 
len  visitation  which  has  so  desolated  the  hearts  and  the 
lopes  of  a  whole  people.  I  therefore  feel  more  freedom 
n  coming  forward  with  such,  remarks  as,  to  the  eyes  of 
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mnikjf  may  wear  a  more  public  and  even  political  com- 
plexion, than  is  altogether  suited  to  the  ministratioBs  d 
the  Sabbath.  And  yet  I  cannot  but  advert,  and  that  in 
such  terms  of  reproof  as  I  think  to  be  most  traly  applica- 
ble,  to  another  set  of  men,  whose  taste  for  preaching  ii 
very  much  confined  to  these  great  and  national  oecasioDi 
— who,  habitually  absent  from  church  on  the  Sabbatb, 
are  yet  observed,  and  that  most  pitominently,  to  come  t». 
gether  in  eager  and  clnstering  attendance,  on  some  inter 
esting  case  of  pathos  or  of  politics — who  in  this  way  ob- 
trude upon  the  general  notice,  their  loyalty  to  an  earthly 
sovereign,  while,  in  reference  to  their  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ,  they  scandalize  all  that  is  Christian  in  the 
general  feeling,  by  their  manifest  contempt  for  him  aai 
for  his  ordinances — who  look  for  the  ready  compUance  d 
ministers,  in  all  that  can  gratify  their  inclinations  fa 
pageantry,  while  for  the  real  effective  and  only  importarf 
business  of  ministers,  they  have  just  as  little  remenee  m 
if  it  were  all  a  matter  of  hollow  and  insignificant  paiadft 
It  is  right  to  share  in  the  triumphs  of  successful,  and  ti 
shed  the  tears  of  afllicted,  patriotism.  But  it  is  also  rigU 
to  estimate  according  to  its  true  character,  the  patriotisa 
of  those  who  are  never  known  to  offer  one  liemage  Is 
Christianity,  except  when  it  is  associated  with  the  affiiif 
of  state,  or  with  the  wishes,  and  the  commands,  and  the 
expectations  of  statesmen. 

But  the  frivolous  and  altf^ther  despicable  taste  of  the 
men  to  whom  I  am  alluding,  must  be  entirely  separated . 
from  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  For,  in  troth,  theit 
never  was  an  occasion  of  such  magnitude,  and  at  the  santf 
time  of  such  peculiarity.  There  never  was  an  occarios 
on  which  a  matter  of  deep  political  interest  was  so  blend* 
ed  and  mixed  up  with  matter  of  very  deep  and  affecting 
tenderness.  It  does  not  wear  the  aspect  of  an  affair  of 
politics  at  all,  but  of  and  affair  of  the  heart ;  and  the  nov* 
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el  exhibUkm  i0  now  offered,  of  all  party-irritatioDS  merg- 
ing into  ooe  commoD  and  overwhelming  aentibility.  Oh  1 
how  it  tendu  to  qniet  the  agitations  of  every  earthly  inter- 
Mt  and  earthly  passion  when  Death  steps  forward  and  de* 
BMiBaintes  the  littleness  of  them  all — when  he  stamps  k 
efaaraeter  of  such  affecting  insigniftcance  on  all  that  wo 
are  contending  for — when,  as  if  to  make  known  the  great- 
BOSS  of  his  power  in  the  sight  of  a  whole  country,  hA 
stalks  in  ghastly  triumph  over  the  might  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  most  august  family,  and  singling  out  that  member 
of  it  on  whom  the  dearest  hopes  and  the  gayest  visions  of 
tin  people  were  suspended,  be,  by  one  fatal  and  resist* 
less  blow,  sends  abroad  the  fame  of  his  victory  and  his 
oinngth,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  an  afilicted  nation. 
He  haa  indeed  put  a  cruel  and  impressive  mockery  on  all 
the  glories  of  mortality.  A  few  days  ago,  all  looked  so 
fhll  of  life,  and  promise,  and  security— ^when  we  read  of 
tiie  bustle  of  the  great  preparation — and  were  told  of  the 
skill  and  the  talent  that  were  pressed  into  the  service — 
and  heard  of  the  goodly  attendance  of  the  most  eminent 
in  the  nation — and  how  officers  of  stete,  and  'the  titled 
dignitaries  of  the  land,  were  charioted  in  splendour  to  the 
aeene  of  expectation,  as  to  the  joys  of  an  approaching  bbl- 
iday^^yes,  and  we  were  told  too,  that  the  bells  of  the  snr- 
Monding  villages  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  merry  peal 
of  gratulation,  and  that  the  expectant  metropolis  of  our 
empire,  on  tiptoe  for  the  announcement  of  her  future  mon- 
arch, had  her  wing^  couriers  of  despatch  to  speed  the 
welcome  message  to  the  ears  of  her  citieens,  and  that  from 
her  an  embassy  of  gladness  was  to  travel  over  all  the  prov- 
kioea  of  the  land  ;  and  the  country,  forgetful  of  all  that 
ahe  bad  suffered,  was  at  length  to  offer  the  spectacle  of 
one  wide  and  rejoicing  jubilee.  O  Death  !  thou  hast  in^ 
deed  chosen  the  time  and  the  victim,  for  demonstratiilg 
the  grim  ascendency  of  thy  power  over  all  the  hopes  and 
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fortanos  of  our  species  ! — ^Onr  blooming  Prineess,  whom, 
fancy  had  decked  with  the  coronet  of  these  realms,  and 
under  whose  gentle  sway  all  bade  so  fair  for  the  good  anf 
the  peace  of  our  nation,  has  he  placed  upon  her  bierf 
And,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  triomphy  Umu  he 
laid  by  her  side,  that  babe,  who,  but  for  him,  might  ha¥B 
beeo'the  monarch  of  a  future  generation  ;  and  he  has  done 
that,  which  by  no  single  achievement  he  could  otherwiis 
have  accomplished — he  has  sent  forth  over  the  whole  cf 
our  land,  the  gloom  of  such  a  bereavement  as  cannot  be 
replaced  by  any  living  descendant  of  royalty — he  hu 
broken  the  direct  succe^ssion  of  the  monarchy  of  England 
•—by  one  and  the  same  disaster,  has  he  wakened  .np  the 
public  anxieties  of  the  country,  and  sent  a  pang  as  acuta 
as  that  of  the  most  woful  domestic  visitation,  into  the  heart 
of  each  of  its  families. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  following  discourse^  as  I 
have  already  stated,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  a  veiy 
limited  application  of  the  text.    I  shall  in  the  first  plaee^ 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  that  branch  of  the  righteousness  rf 
practical  Christianity,  which  consists  in  the  duty  that  sub- 
jects owe  to  their  governors.    And  in  the  second  place,  I 
shall  attempt  to  improve  the  present  great  national  disas- 
ter, to  the  object  of  impressing  upon  you,  that^  under  all 
our  difficulties  and  all  our  feai*s,  it  is  the  righteousness  of 
the  people  alone  which  will  exalt  and  perpetuate  the  nt^ 
tion  ;  and  that  therefore,  if  this  great  interest  be  negleet? 
ed,  the  country,  instead  of  reaping  improvement  from  Um 
judgments  of  God,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  utterly 
overwhelmed  by  them.  - 

I.  But  here  let  me  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  rightly 
dividing  the  Word  of  Truth-^— and  premise  this  head  of 
discourse,  by  admitting  that  1  know  nothing  more  hatefol 
than  the  crouching  spirit  of  servility.  1  know  not  a  sia* 
g|e  class  of  men  more  unworthy  of  reverence,  than  tto 
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luge  and  interested  minions  of  a  court.  I  know  not  a  set 
if  pretenders  wlio  more  amply  deserve  to  be  held  out  to 
Hit  chastisement  of  public  scorn^  than  they  who^  under 
ibe  guise  of  public  principle,  are  only  aiming  at  personal 
aggrandizement.  This  is  one  corruption.  But  let  us  not 
iorget  that  there  is  another — even  a  spurious  patriotism 
which  would  proscribe  loyalty  as  one  of  the  virtues  al- 
together. NoWy  I  cannot  open  my  Bible^  without  learn- 
ing that  loyalty  is  one  branch  of  the  righteousness  of 
practical  Christianity.  I  am  not  seeking  to  please  men^ 
but  God,  when  I  repeat  his  words  in  your  hearing — ^that 
joa  shoold  honour  the  King — ^that  you  should  obey  Mag- 
htrales — that  you  should  meddle  not  with  those  who  are 
^ven  to  change — that  you  should  be  subject  to  principal- 
ities and  powers — that  you  should  lead  a  quiet  and  a 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  This,  then, 
m  a  part  of  the  righteousness  which  it  is  our  business  to 
teach^  and  sure  I  am  that  it  is  a  part  of  righteousness 
which  the  judgment  now  dealt  out  to  us,  should,  of  all 
•thers,  dispose  you  to  learn.  I  know  not  a  virtue  more 
ki  harmony  with  the  present  feelings,  and  afflictions,  and 
ttrenmstances  of  the  country,  than  that  of  a  steadfast  and 
determined  loyalty.  The  time  has  been,  when  such  an 
event  as  the  one  that  we  are  now  assembled  to  deplore, 
would  have  put  every  restless  spirit  into  motion,  and  set 
a  guilty  ambition  upon  its  murderous  devices,  and  brought 
powerful  pretenders  with  their  opposing  hosts  of  vassalage 
into  the  field,  and  enlisted  towns  and  families  under  the 
lival  bannei-s  of  a  most  destructive  fray  of  contention,  and 
thus  have  broken  up  the  wliole  peace  and  confidence  of 
•ociety.  Let  us  bless  God  that  these  days  of  barbarism 
are  now  gone  by.  But  the  vessel  of  the  state  is  still 
exposed  to  many  agitations.  Tlie  sea  of  politics  is  a  sea 
di  storms,  on  which  the  gale  of  human  passions  would 
make  her  founder,  were  it  not  for  the  guidance  of  human 
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principle ;  and^  therefore^  the  truest  policy  of  a  natioD  it 
to  Gbristianize  her  subjects^  and  to  dissc^minate  amoag  ' 
them  the  influence  of  religion.    The  most  skilful  anrnogs- 
ment  fur  rightly  governing  a  state,  is  to  scatter  auMMig  ths 
governed,  not  the  terrors  of  power — not  the  threats  of  jeal- 
ous and  alarmed  authority — not  the  demonstrations  of  sun 
and  ready  vengeance  held  forth  by  the  rigour  of  an  oflEended 
law.    These  may,  at  times,  be  imperiously  called  for.   But 
a  permanent  security,  against  the  wild  outbreakings  of  tur- 
bulence and  disaster,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  diffusing 
the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  great  mass  of  oor 
population — even  those  lessons  which  are  utterly  and  di- 
ametrically at  antipodes  with  all  that  is  criminal  and 
wrong  in  the  spirit  of  political  disaffection.    The  only 
radical  counteraction  to  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  though  animated  by  sack  a 
spirit,  a  man  may  put  on  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  the  old 
prophets,  and  denounce  even  in  the  ear  of  royalty  tbi 
profligacies  which  may  disgrace  or  deform  it— -though  an* 
imated  by  such  a  spirit,  he  may  lift  his  protesting  vcnce  in 
the  face  of  an  unchristian  magbtracy,  and  tell  them  of 
their  errors — though  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  be«  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  evil,  will  neither  stoop  to  the 
flattery  of  power,  nor  to  the  solicitations  of  patronage—* 
and  though  all  this  may  bear,  to  the  superficial  eye,  a 
harcK  and  repulsive,  and  hostile  aspect  towards  the  es- 
tablished dignities  of  the  land — ^yet  forget  not,  that  if  a 
real  and  honest  principle  of  Christianity  lie  at  the  root  of 
this  spirit,  there,  exists  within  the  bosom  of  such  a  ma% 
a  foundation  of  principle,  on  which  all  the  lessons  of 
Christianity  will  rise  into  visible  and  consistent  exempli^ 
ficatlon.     And  it  is  he,  and  such  as  he,  who  will  turn  ont 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  country,  when  the  hour  of  her 
threatened  danger  is  approaching — and  it  is  just  in  pro* 
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iftiM  as  you  spread  aiid  maltiply  such  a  eliaracter  that 
M  raise  within  the  bosom  of  the  nation^  the  best  secuii^ 
against  all  her  fluctuations—and,  as  in  every  other  de-^ 
iftttent  of  human  concerns,  so  will  it  be  founds  that^  in 
Is  particular  department^  Christians  are  the  salt  of  the 
wthf  and  Christianity  the  most  copious  and  emanating 
mlain  of  all  the  guardian  yirtnes  of  peace^  and  order^ 
id  patriotism. 

The  judgment  under  which  we  now  labour,  supplies^ 
Ihink^  one  touching,  and,  to  every  good  and  christian 
indy  one  powerful  argument  of  loyalty.  It  is  the  dis- 
■ee  of  the  prince  from  his  people  which  feeds  the  polit- 
al  jealousy  of  the  latter^  and  which  by  removing  the 
mser  to  a  height  of  inaccessible  grandeur^  places  him^ 
I  it  were^  beyond  the  reach  of  their  sympathies.  Much 
I  that  political  rancour,  which  festers,  and  agitates,  and 
dkes  such  a  tremendous  appearance  of  noise  and  of  hos-- 
)aty  in  our  land,  is  due  to  the  aggravating  power  of  dis- 
isee*  If  two  of  the  deadliest  political  antagonists  in  our 
HHitry,  who  abuse,  and  vilify,  and  pour  forth  their  stormy 
faqoence  on  each  other,  whether  in  parliament  or  from 
le  press,  were  actually  to  come  into  such  personal  aud 
tauliar  contact,  as  would  infuse  into  their  controversy 
le  sweetening  of  mere  acquaintanceship,  this  very  cir* 
smstance  would  disarm  and  do  away  almost  all  their  vi- 
kence.  The  truth  is,  that  when  one  man  rails  against 
■other  across  the  table  of  a  legislative  assembly,  or  when 
a.  works  up  his  fermenting  imagination,  and  pens  his  vir- 
but  sentences  against  another,  in  the  retirement  of  a  clos« 
tf—he  is  fighting  against  a  man  at  a  distance-*-he  is  ex« 
aoating  his  strei]$;th  sgainst  an  enemy  whom  he  does  not 
BOW— -he  is  swelling  into  indignation,  and  into  all  the 
lovements  of  what  he  thinks  right  and  generous  princi- 
k,  against  a  chimera  of  his  own  apprehension  ;  and  a 
imilar  re-action  comes  back  upon  him  from  the  quarter 
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that  he  has  assailed,  and  thus  the  contrQversy  thiekea^ 
and  the  delusion  every  day  gets  more  impenetrable,  and 
the  distance  is  ever  widening,  and  the  breach  is  always 
becoming  more  hopeless  and  more  irreparable ;  and  all 
this  between  two  men,  who,  if  they  had  been  in  such  ac- 
cidental circumstances  of  juxtaposition,  as'could  have  let 
them  a  little  more  into  one  another's  feelings,  and  to  one 
another's  sympathies,  would  at  least  have  had  all  the 
asperities  of  their  difference  smoothed  away  by  the  mere 
softenings  and  kindlinesses  of  ordinary  human  inter 
course. 

Now  let  mc  apply  this  remark  to  the  mutual  state  d 
sentiment  which  obtains  between  the  different  orders  d 
the  community.  Among  tlie  rieh,  there  is  apt  at  times  ti 
rankle  an  injurious  and  unworthy  impression  of  the .  poor 
-—and  just  because  these  poor  stand  at  a  distance  friNi 
them — just  because  they  come  not  into  contact  with  tfait 
which  would  draw  them  out  into  courteousness  to  their 
persons,  and  in  benevolent  attentions  to  their  famiiiei. 
Among  the  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  a  dii- 
dainful  suspicion  of  the  wealthy,  as  if  they  were  actuated 
by  a  proud  indifference  to  them  and  to  their  concerns,  and, 
as  if  they  were  placed  away  from  them  at  so  distant  and 
lofty  an  elevation  as  not  to  require  the  exercise  of  any  of 
those  cordialities,  which  are  ever  sure  to  spring  in  tiie 
bosom  of  man  to  man,  when  they  come  to  know  each 
otiier,  and  to  have  the  actual  sight  of  each  other.  Boi^ 
let  any  accident  place  an  individual  of  the  higher  before 
the  eyes  of  the  lower  order,  on  the  ground  of  their  | 
common  '  humanity — let  the  latter  be  made  to  see  thit 
the  former  are  akin  to  themselves  in  all  the  suffering 
and  in  all  the  sensibilities  of  our  common  inheritance  ! 
— ^let,  for  example,  the  greatest  chieftain  of  the  terri*  ! 
tory  die,  and  the  report  of  his  weeping  children,  or  of  hii 
.distracted  widow,  be  sent  through  the  neighbourhood— hk> 
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''let  an  infant  of  his  family  be  in  suffering,  and  the  motherd 

'•f  the  hnmble  vicinity  be  run  to  for  counsel  and  assistance 
^—4Wr,  in  any  other  way,  let  the  rich,  instead  of  being 
Viewed  by  their  inferiors  through  the  dim  and  distant  me- 
dlnm  of  that  fancied  interval  which  separates  the  ranks  of 
•oeiefy,  be  seen  as  heirs  of  the  same  frailty,  and  as  de^ 
pendent  pn  the  same  sympathies  with  themselves — and^ 
it  that  moment,  all  the  floodgates  of  honest  sympathy  will 
be  opened — and  the  lowest  servants  of  the  establishment 
will  join  in  the  cry  of  distress  which  has  come  upon  their 
fiunily — and  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  to  share  in  their 

Ipiiff  haive  only  to  recognise  them  as  the  partakers  of  one 

-tetore,  and  to  perceive  an  assimilation  of  feelings  and  of 
^ireumstances  between  them. 

'      Let  me  further  apply  all  this  to  the  sons  and  the 
ibQghters  of  royalty.      The  truth  is,  that  they  appear  to 

fibe  pnblic  eye  as  stalking  on  a  platform  so  highly  elevat- 
ed above  the  general  level  of  society,  that  it  removes  them^ 
as  if  were,  from  all  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  our  nature^ 
And  though  we  read  at  times  of  their  galas,  and  their  birth- 
days, and  their  drawing-rooms,  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to 
attach  us  to  their  interests  and  their  feelings,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  familiar  home — as  the  members  of  an  affectionate 
family.  Surrounded  as  they  are  with  the  glare  of  a  splen« 
did  notoriety,  we  scarcely  recognise  them  as  men  and  as 
women,  who  can  rejoice,  and  weep,  and  pine  with  disease^ 
4Uid  taste  the  sufferings  of  mortality,  and  be  oppressed 
'with  anguish,  and  love  with  tenderness,  and  experience  in 
'4heir  bosoms  the  same  movements  of  grief  or  of  affection 
•that  we  do  ourselves.    And  thus  it  is,  that  they  labour 

^tinder  a  real  and  heavy  disadvantage.  There  is  not,  in 
their  case,  the  counteraction  of  that  kindly  influence,  to 
alleviate  the  weight  or  the  malignity  of  prejudice,  which 

^men  of  a  humbler  station  are  ever  sure  to  enjoy.  In  the 
caae  of  a  man  whose  name  is  hardly  known  beyond  the 
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limits  of  his  personal  acquaiotanee,  the  tale  of  eftlminiy 
that  is  raised  against  him  extends  not  far  beyond  these 
limits ;  tnd^  therefore,  wherever  it  is  heatd^  it  meets  wiUi 
a  something  to^1)1ant  and  to  soften  it,  in  those  very  cor- 
dialities which  the  familiar  exhibition  of  him  as  a  brother 
of  our  common  nature  is  fitted  to  awaken..  Bat  it  is  nci 
so  with  those  in  the  elevated  walks  of  society.  Their 
names  are  familiar  where  there  persons  are  unknown ;  anl 
whatever  malignity  may  attach  to  the  onci  circnlatm 
abroad,  and  is  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  pds« 
sible  intercourse  jiKith  human  beings,  and  meets  with  M 
kindly  connterafttidh  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  other. 
And  this  may  explain  how  it  is,  that  the  same  exaltel* 
personage  may,  at  one  and  tlie  same  time,  be  suffering  nmki 
a  load  of  most  unmerited  obloquy  from  the  wide  aad  tta 
general  public,  and  be  to  all  his  familiar  domestics  as  ob- 
ject of  the  most  enthusiastic  devotedness  and  regard. 

Now,  if  through  an  accidental  opening,  the  piibfii 
should  be  favoured  with  a  domestic  exhibition — ^if,  kj 
some  overpowering  visitation  of  Providence  epon  an  3« 
lustrious  family,  the  members  of  it  should  come  to  be  re- 
cognised as  the  partakers  of  one  common  humanity  witk 
ourselves — if,  instead  of  beholding  them  in  their  goi^eoos» 
Bess  as  princes,  we  look  to  them  in  their  natural  evolotiot 
of  their  sensibilities  as  men — if  the  stately  palace  shooU 
be  turned  into  a  house  of  mourning — in  one  word,  if  death 
should  do  what  he  has  alfeady  done,  he  has  met  thelMi- 
cess  of  England  in  the  prime  and  promise  of  her  d^% 
and  as  she  was  moving  onward  on  her  march  to  a  htnir 
itary  throne,  he  has  laid  her  at  his  feet.  Ah  !  my  brelkp 
rtn,  when  the  imagination  dwells  on  that  bed  where  46 
remains  of  departed  youth  and  departed  infancy  are  lyisg 
'-—when,  instead  of  crowns  and  canopies  of  grandeur*  it 
looks  to  the  forlorn  husband,  and  the  weeping  father,  asi 
the  human  feeUngs  which  agjitate  their  boson,  ud  4i 
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hpman  tears  which  flow  ddWQ  their  cheeks^  and  all 
mth  symptoms  of  deep  affliction  as  bespeaks  the  work- 
pigp  of  suffering  and  dejected  nature— what  ought  to 
be^  and  what  actually  is^  the  feeling  of  the  country 
Hi  Bo  sad  an  exhibition  ?  It  is  just  the  feeling  of  the 
domestics  and  the  labourers  at  Clarement.  All  is  soft 
^Mid  tender  as  womanhood.  Nor  is  there  a  peasa^it  in  onr 
Inndy  who  is  not  touched  to  the  very  heart  when  he  thinks 
ff  the  nnhappy  Stranger  who  is  now  spending  his  days 
iHgrief  and  his  nights  in  sleeplessness — as  he  mourns  alone 
m  his  darkened  chamber^  and  refuses  to  be  comforted— 
W  lie  toms  in  vain  for  rest  to  his  troubled  feelingS;  and 
fifuinot  ftnd  it— -as  he  gazes  on  the  memorials  of  an  affec- 
liaa,  that  blessed  the  brightest,  happiest,  shortest  year  of 
lib  existencc^ — as  he  looks  back  on  the  endearments  of  thtt 
Ijygone  months,  and  the  thought  that  they  have  forever 
iMted  away  from  him,  turns  all  to  agony — as  he  looks 
Isrward  on  the  blighted  prospect  of  this  world's  pilgrim- 
mSfif  and  feels  that  all  which  bound  him  to  existence,  is 
BOW  torn  irretrievably  away  from  him !  There  is  not  a 
British  heart  that  does  not  feel  to  this  interesting  visitw, 
All  the  force  and  all  the  tenderness  of  a  most  affecting  re- 
llitionship ;  and  go,  where  he  may,  will  he  ever  be  reco^^- 

msed  and  cherished  as  a  much-loved  member  oi  the  Brit- 

•* 

ish  family. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  through  the  avenue  of  a  na* 
;|io»'8  tenderness,  we  can  estimate  the  strength  and  the 
ftendfastness  of  a  nation's  loyalty.  On  minor  questions 
iii  the  constitution,  we  may  storm,  and  rave,  and  look  at 
-jQudi  other  a  little  ferociously*-and  it  was  by  some  soeh 
ifppearance  as  tbi%  that  he,  who,  in  the  days  of  his 
jptImgti^  was  the  fonlest  and  most  formidaUe  of  all  onr 
,0aeaii^  said  of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  that,  torn 
.jJOP"  factions,  it  was  going  rapidly  to  dissolution.  Tet  these 
0if^  hai  tisB  skirmwhingp  jqI  a^ttk?  warfare*^'4ho  move- 
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ments  of  nature  an4  of  passioo,  in  a  land  of  freemen — ^tto 
bVrmless  contents  of  men  palling  in  opposite  ways  at  soma 
of  (he  smaller  ropes  in  the  tackling  of  our  great  natimil 
vessel.  But  look  to  these  men^  in  the  time  of  need  and 
the  hour  of  suffering — ^look  to  them  now^  when  in  oas 
great  and  calamitous  visitation,  the  feeling  of  every  ani- 
mosity is  overborne — look  to  them  now,  when  the  dark- 
ness  is  gathering,  and  the  boding  cloud  of  disaster  hangi 
over  us,  and  some  chilling  fear  of  insecurity  is  beginning 
to  cireulate  in  whispers  through  the  land — ^look  to  ibtm 
now,  when  in  the  entombment  of  this  sad  and  melancholy 
day,  the  hopes  of  more  than  half  a  century  are  to  be  ii^ 
terred — ^look  to  them  now,  when  from  one  end  of  tke 
country  to  the  other,  thei*e  is  the  mourning  of  a  very  gntt 
and  sore  lamentation,  so  that  all  who  pass  by,  may  aaj; 
this  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  people  of  the  lani 
Oh  !  is  it  possible  that  these  can  be  other  than  honest  teani 
or  that  tears  of  pity  can  on  such  an  emerg^ney  as  thu 
present,  be  other  than  tears  of  patriotism.  Who  does  nst 
see  this  principle  sitting  in  visible  expression  on  the  gen- 
eral countenance  of  the  nation — that  the  people  are  mmwi 
at  heart,  and  that  with  this,  as  the  mainsheet  of  our  de- 
pendence, we  may  still,  under  the  blessing  of  Gody 
weather  and  surmount  all  the  difficulties  which  threat- 
en us. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of  discourse^ 
under  which  I  was  to  attempt  such  an  improvement  ef 
this  great  national  disaster,  as  might  enforce  the  lessoBy 
that  under  every  fear  and  every  difficulty,  it  is  the  ri^M- 
eousness  of  the  people  alone  which  will  exalt  and  perpet- 
uate a  nation ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  this  great  interest  be 
neglected,  instead  of  learning  any  thing  from  the  judg* 
ments  of  God,  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ntterif 
overwhelmed  by  them. 

Under  my  first  )iead  J  restricted  myself  eacelutvely  li 
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e  virtue  of  loyalty,  which  is  one  of  the  special,  hot  I 
ost  willingly  admit,  Day  and  most  earnestly  contend,  is 
so  one  of  the  essential  attribates  of  righteonsness.  Bat 
ere  is  a  point  on  which  I  profess  myself,  to  be  altogeth* 

*  at  issue  with  a  set  of  men,  who  composed,  at  one  time^ 
hatever  they  do  now,  a  very  numerous  class  of  society, 
mean  those  men,  who,  with  all  the  ostentation,  and  all 
e  intolerance  of  loyalty,  evinced  an  utter  indifference 
Lher  to  their  own  personal  religion  or  to  the  religion  of 
le  people  who  were  around  them — who  were  satisfied 
ith  the  single  object  of  keeping  the  neighbourhood  in  a 
ate  of  political  tranquillity — who,  if  they  could  only  get 
le  population  to  be  quiet,  cared  not  for  the  extent  of  pro- 
meness  or  of  profligacy  that  was  among  them— and  who, 
bile  they  thought  to  singalize  themselves  in  the  favour 

*  their  earthly  king,  by  keeping  down  every  turbulent  or 
kbellious  movement  among  his  subjects,  did  in  fact,  by 
leir  own  conspicuous  example,  lead  them  and  cheer  them 
1  in  their  rebellion  against  the  king  of  heaven — and,  as  far 
I  the  mischief  could  be  wrought  by  the  contagion  of  their 
srsonal  influence,  these  men  of  loyalty  did  what  in  them 
y,  to  spread  k  practical  contempt  for  Christianity,  and 
»r  all  its  ordinances,  throughout  the  land. 

Now,  I  would  have  such  men  to  understand,  if  any 
ich  there  be  within  the  sphere  of  my  voice,  that  it  is  not 
ith  their  loyalty  that  I  am  quarrelling.  I  am  only  tell- 
ig  them,  that  this  single  attribute  of  righteousness  will 
Bver  obtain  a  steady  footing  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
Kcept  on  the  ground  of  a  general  principle  of  righteous- 
ess.  I  am  telling  them  how  egregiously  they  are  out  of 
leir  own  politics,  in  ever  thinking  that  they  can  prop 
le  virtue  of  loyalty  in  a  nation,  while  they  are  busily  em- 
loyed,  by  the  whole  instrumentality  of  their  example  and 
r  their  doings,  in  sapping  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
is  reared.    I  am  telling  them,  Uiat  if  they  wish  to  see 
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loyalty  io  perfection,  and  such  loyalty,  too,  as  raqioni 
not  any  scowliDg  vigilance  of  theirs  to  uphold  it^  thq 
most  look  to  the  most  moral,  and  orderly,  and  christiai^ 
ized  districts  of  the  country.  I  am  merely  teaching  thea 
a  lesson  of  which  they  seem  to  be  ignorant,  that  if  yon  looi- 
en  the  bold  of  Christianity  over  the  hearts  of  the  popalt* 
tion,  yoa  pull  down  from  their  ascendency  all  the  virtsep 
of  Christianity,  of  which  loyalty  is  one.  Yes^  and  1  wSI 
come  yet  a  little  closer,  and  take  a  look  of  that  loyal^f 
which  exists  in  the  shape  of  an  isolated  principle  in  their 
own  bosoms.  I  should  like  to  gauge  the  dimensions  d 
this  loyalty  of  theirs,  in  its  state  of  disjunction  from  thi 
general  principle  of  Christianity.  I  wish  to  khow  the  kiad 
of  loyalty  which  characterizes  the  pretenders  to  whom  I 
mm  alluding-*-the  men  who  have  no  value  for  preaehngi 
but  as  it  stands  associated  with  the  pageantry  of  atate^ 
the  men  who  would  reckon  it  the  most  grievous  of  all  bor- 
esies,  to  be  away  from  church  on  some  yearly  day  of  tk 
king's  appointment^  but  are  seldom  within  its  walls  on  the 
weekly  day  of  God^s  appointment— -the  men  who,  if  min- 
isters were  away  from  their  post  of  loyalty,  on  an  occasion 
iike  the  present,  would,  without  mercy,  and  without  in- 
vestigation, denounce  them  as  suspicious  characters ;  bat 
who,  when  we  are  at  the  post  of  piety,  dispensing  the 
more  solemn  ordinances  of  Christianity,  openly  lead  die 
way  in  that  crowded  and  eager  emigration,  which  carries 
half  the  rank  and  opulence  of  the  town  away  from  ua 
What,  oh  !  what  is  the  length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the 
height,  and  the  depth  of  this  vapouring,  swaggering,  high* 
sounding  loyalty  ! — It  is  nothing  better  than  the  loyaHjr 
of  political  subalterns,  in  the  low  game  of  partisanship,  9t 
of  whippers-in  to  an  existing  administration— it  is  not  the 
loyalty  which  will  avail  us  in  the  day  of  danger— ^it  is  set 
to  them  that  we  need  to  look,  in  the  evil  hour  of  a  conn- 
try's  visitation  ;<— but  to  those  right-hearted,  8oniid*tlii|k* 
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Kg  ehristlan  men,  wbo^  without  one  interest  to  terve^  or 
he  hope  to  fbrwatd^  honour  their  king^  because  they  fear 
leir  God. 
Let  me  aa^ure  such  a  man^  if  snch  a  man  there  is  witk» 

I  the  limits  of  this  assembly — that,  keen  as  his  scent  may 
»  mfker  political  heresies^  the  deadliest  of  all  such  heresies 
n  at  his  own  door— that  there  is  not  to  be  foond^  with- 
the  city  of  our  habitation^  a  rottener  member  of  the  com- 
■Blty  than  himself — that^  withering  as  he  does  by  his 
»mple  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  national 
!09perity,  it  is  he,  and  such  as  he^  who  stands  opposed 
>  the  best  and  the  dearest  objects  of  loyalty-«-and  if  ever 
tat  shall  happ^.  Which  it  is  my  most  delightful  cont- 
»ee  that  God  will  avert  from  us  and  from  our  children's 
lildren  to  the  latest  posterity-^if  ever  the  wild  frenzy  of 
iTolution  shall  run  through  the  ranks  of  Britain's  popn- 
tion,  these  are  the  men  who  will  be  the  most  deeply  re- 
MM»ible  for  all  its  atrocities  and  for  all  its  horrors.* 
Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  one  of  the  causes  of 

^  I  cflnnot  but  advert  here  to  a  delicate  irapediment  which  fies  in  the  waj  of 
•  Adthfnl  exerciie  of  the  miniiterial  fiiiictioD8»  from  the  exiftenct  of  two  ffreat 
lUtical  partiefl,  which  would  moDopoUse  between  them,  all  the  feotiiBentt  aad 
I  the  Mrvicet  of  the  coaotry.  Ii  it  not  a  yerj  postible  thing  that  the  Kne  ofdle- 
iftTcation  between  theie  parties,  may  not  coalesce,  throirghoot  all  its  extent,  with 
m  sacred  and  immntable  line  of  distinction  between  right  and  wrong?— and 
igbt  not  this  latter  line  to  stand  out  so  clearly  and  so  prominently  to  the  eye  of 
le  christian  minister,  that  in  the  act  of  dealing  aroond  him  the  reproofs  and  the 
••oos  of  Christianity,  the  former  line  sboold  be  away  from  hhr  conteaiplatioo  aK* 
igetber  f  Bot  it  is  thns  that,  with  the  most  scmpulooi  avoidance  both  of  the  one 
nd  of  the  other  species  of  partisanship,  he  may  in  the  direct  and  conscientiom 
lacharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  deliver  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  kind 
r  general  and  corporate  oflence  to  oiie  political  denominaUon  \  and,  what  it  BtW 
kore  grievousi  ae  to  be  appropriated  by  the  men  of  another  denomination,  with 
•horn  in  their  capacity  as  politicians  he  desires  no  fellowship  whatever,  and 
rfaose  applauses  of  liim  in  this  capacity  are  in  every  way  most  odious  and  iasof- 
Hrable. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  a  christian  minister  cannot  keep  himself  in  the  trae  |Milh 
f  consistency  at  all,  without  refusing  to  each  o^the  parties,  all  right  of  appio- 
riitioD.    Their  line  of  demarcation  is  not  hit  line.    Their  ohfedi  tM  not  Ml 
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impiely  and  consequent  disloyalty,  I  shall  proceed  to  ofler 
a  few  remarks  on  the  great  object  of  teaching  the  pec^le 

object!.  He  aikt  no  patronage  from  the  one— he  aikt  no  favoar  from  the  dfaefi 
except  that  tbej  shall  not  claim  kindred  with  him.  He  may  tufler,  at  timoii 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  unworthy  underling  of  the  former  party  ;  but  nercr 
will  his  sensations  of  distaste,  for  the  whole  business  of  party  politics^  become  m 
intense  and  to  painfnl,  as  when  the  hosannas  of  the  latter  party  threaten  to  riie 
around  him. 

We  often  hear  from  each,  and  more  particularly  from  one  of  these  parties 
of  the  Tirtoe  and  the  dignity  of  independence.  The  only  way  it  appears  to  usii 
which  a  man  can  sustain  the  true  and  complete  character  of  independeacet  h  ti 
be  independent  of  both.  He  who  cares  for  neither  of  them,  is  the  ooly  iads- 
pendent  man ;  and  to  him  only  belongs  the  pri? ilege  of  crossing  and  re-crossiig 
their  factitious  Kne  of  demarcatioo,  just  as  he  feels  himself  impelled  by  the  U^ 
paiamount  and  subordinating  principles  of  the  Christianity  which  he  proftssA 
In  the  exercise  of  this  priTilege,  I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  thatiftke 
chastisement  o(  public  scorn  should  fall  on  those  who,  under  the  disguise  of  peb* 
lie  principle,  bare  found  a  personal  aggrandisement  for  themselves,  it  sbo^ 
fall  with  equal  severity  on  those  who,  under  the  same  disguisey  are  ttdnstg  Ck 
precisely  the  some  object — that  if  there  be  some  men  in  the  country  who  caic 
not  for  the  extent  of  profaneness  and  profligacy  that  is  among  the  people,  proni- 
ed  they  can  only  keep  them  quiet j  there  are  also  some  men  who  care  not  fortfaair 
profaneness  or  their  profligacy,  provided  they  can  only  keep  them  ungnMl— wkt 
bear  no  other  regard  to  tlie  people  than  merely  as  an  instrument  of  aanoyanct 
against  an  existing  administration — who  can  shed  their  serpent  tears  over  their 
distresses,  and  yet  be  inwardly  grieved,  should  either  a  favourable  aeaioii  or 
reviving  trade  disappoint  their  boding  speculation — who,  in  the  face  of  nndcoia- 
ble  common  sense,  can  ascribe  to  political  causes,  such  calamities  as  are  alto- 
gether due  to  what  is  essential  and  oocontrollable  in  the  circomstaoces  of  the 
country — and  who,  if  on  the  strength  of  misrepresentation  and  artifice  they  coeld 
only  succeed  in  eflTecting  the  great  object  of  their  own  instalment  into  oAce,  ui 
the  disposscssiun  of  their  antagonists,  would  prove  themselves,  then,  to  be  as  it- 
diflierent  to  the  comfort,  as  they  show  themselves  now  to  be  utterly  indiflerentls 
the  religion  and  the  virtue  of  the  countrjr^s  population. 

But  turning  away  from  the  beggarly  elements  of  such  a  competition  as  tUik 
let  us  remark,  that  on  the  one  hand,  a  religious  administration  will  never  tsks 
offence  at  a  minister  who  renders  a  pertinent  reproof  to  any  set  of  nseo,  evd 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  their  own  agents  or  their  own  underliap ;  sii 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  minister  who  is  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  hisodoi^ 
will  never  so  pervert  or  so  prostitute  his  functions,  as  to  descend  to  the  hiablt 
arena  of  partisanship.  He  is  the  faithful  steward  of  such  things  at  are  proAt* 
ble  for  reproof,  and  for  doctrine,  and  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  rigM- 
eousness.  His  single  object  with  the  men  who  are  within  reach  of  his  hearisf^ 
is,  that  they  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved.  In  As 
fblfilmeat  of  this  object,  be  is  not  the  servant  of  any  adminiatratioii    thouffc^* 
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ighteousnessy  not  so  moch  ia  a  general  and  didactie  man- 
er^  M  in  the  way  of  brief,  and^  if  possible,  of  memorable 
last  ration — gathering  my  argument  from  the  present 
^enty  and  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  such  prin- 
iples  as  have  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ig  observations. 

My  next  remark,  then,  on  this  snbjct,  will  be  taken 
tim  a  sentiment,  of  which  I  think  yon  must  all  on  the 
resent  occasion  feel  the  force  apd  the  propriety.  Would 
not  have  been  most  desirable  could  the  whole  popula- 
on  of  the  city  have  been  admitted  to  join  in  the  solemn 
nrvices  of  the  day  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  pre- 
bely  such  services  as  would  have  spread  a  loyal  and 
atriotic  influence  among  them  ?  Is  it  not  experimental- 
r  the  case,  that,  over  the  untimely  grave  of  our  fair  Prin- 
MS,  the  meanest  of  the  people  would  have  shed  as  warm 
ad  plentiful  a  tribute  of  honest  sensibility  as  the  most 
kilned  and  delicate  among  us  ?  And,  I  ask,  is  it  not 
dfortunate,  that,  on  the  day  of  such  an  affecting,  and,  if 
may  so  style  it,  such  a  national  exercise,  there  should 
[it  have  been  twenty  more  churches  with  twenty  more 
linisters,  to  have  contained  the  whole  crowd  of  eager  and 
iterested  listeners  ?    A  man  of  mere  loyalty,  without  one 

trtaialj  renders  such  a  serfice  to  the  state  as  will  facilitate  the  work  of  goTem-> 
If  to  all  admiDistratioDS — as  will  briog  a  mightj  train  of  civil  and  temporal 
enings  along  with  it — and  in  particular,  as  will  diffuse  oyer  the  whole  sphere 
'  bis  influence,  a  loyalty  as  steadfast  as  the  friends  of  order,  and  as  free  from 
rerj  taint  of  political  servility,  as  the  most  genuine  friends  of  freedom  can  desire. 
There  is  only  one  case  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  the  partisanship  of  a 
tristian  minister  is  at  all  justifiable.  Should  the  government  of  our  country 
'•r  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  infidel  or  demi-infidel  administration — should  the 
en  at  the  helm  of  afairs  be  the  patrons  of  all  that  is  unchristian  in  the  sentiment 
id  literature  of  the  country — should  they  oflbr  a  violence  to  its  religious  estab- 
ibments,  and  thus  attempt  what  we  honestly  believe  would  reach  a  blow  to  the 
itj  and  the  character  of  our  population — then,  I  trust  that  the  language  of  par- 
lambip  will  resound  from  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  land^and  that  it  will  be 
raed  in  one  stream  of  pointed  invective  against  such  a  ministry  as  this — ^tillj 
T  the  ibice  of  public  opinion,  it  be  swept  away  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  froB) 
t  f^Qt  of  our  kingdom. 
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other  ftccomplishmenty  will,  I  am  Bare,  participate  io  A  re* 
gret  80  natural ;  but  couple  this  regret  with  the  principle^ 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  loyalty  of  the  people  can 
effectually  be  maintained,  is  on  the  basis  of  their  Ohris^ 
tianity^  and  then  the  regret  in  question  embraces  an  object 
still  more  general — and  well  were  it  for  us,  if^  amid  tiM 
insecurity  of  families^  and  the  yarious  flnctnations  of  fct^ 
tune  and  of  arrangement  that  are  taking  place  in  the  hi(^ 
est  walks  of  society^  the  country  were  led^  by  tiie  jnd^^ 
ment  with  which  it  has  now  been  visited,  to  deepen  tlie 
foundation  of  all  its  order  and  of  all  its  interests,  in  tkt 
moral  education  of  its  people.  Then  indeed  the  text  woaU 
have  its  literal  fulfilment  When  the  judgments  of  6oA 
are  in  the  earth,  the  rulers  of  the  world  would  lead  the 
inhabitants  thereof  to  learn  righteonsness. 

In  our  own  city,  much  in  this  respect  remains  to  bd 
accomplished  ;  and  I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  onr  eiif 
and  suburb  population,  when  I  say,  that  through  the  week 
they  lie  open  to  every  rude  and  random  exposure— -and 
when  Sabbath  comes,  no  solemn  appeal  to  the  conscience 
no  stirring  recollections  of  the  past,  no  ui^nt  calls  to  re- 
solve against  the  temptations  of  the  future,  come  aloig 
with  it.  It  is  undeniable,  that  within  the  compass  of  i 
few  square  miles,  the  daily  walk  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  people  is  beset  with  a  thousand  contaminations ;  and 
whether  it  be  on  the  way  to  the  market,  or  on  the  way  ts 
the  workshop,  or  on  the  way  to  the  crowded  manufactory^ 
or  on  the  way  to  any  one  resort  of  industry  that  you  choose 
to  condescend  upon,  or  on  the  way  to  the  evening  homOf 
where  the  labours  of  a  virtuous  day  should  be  closed  bj 
the  holy  thankfulness  of  a  pious  and  affectionate  family ; 
be  it  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another ;  or  be  it  anid 
all  the  throng  of  sedentary  occupations  :  there  is  not  one 
day  of  the  six,  and  not  one  hour*  of  one  of  these  day^ 
when  frail  and  unsheltered  man  is  not  plied  by  the  mapj 
allurements  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness— -whoH  efil 
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dNBEianieatioDs  are  not  assailing  him  with  their  corrup- 

*tioiu— when  the  fall  tide  of  example  does  not  liear  down 

ipoa  his  purposes,  and  threaten  to  sweep  all  his  purity 

and  all  his  principle  away  from  him.    And  when  the  sev- 

enth  day  tomes,  where,  I  would  ask,  are  the  efficient  se- 

Mvitiea  that  ought  to  be  provided  against  all  those  inun- 

dhUaoDs  of  profligacy  which  rage  without  control  through 

te  week,  and  spread  such  a  desolating  influence  among 

Ihe  morals  of  the  existing  generation  ? — Oh  !  tell  it  not  in 

GtAhf  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon — this  seventh 

day,  on  which  it  would  require  a  whole  army  of  labourers 

give  every  energy  which  belongs  to  them,  to  the  plente- 

harvest  of  so  mighty  a  population,  witnesses  more  than 

kalf  of  the  people  precluded  from  attending  the  house 

•f  God,  and  wandering  every  man  after  the  counsel  of 

Us  own  heart,  and  4n  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes — on  this 

^7,  the  ear  of  heaven  is  assailed  with  a  more  audacious 

«y  of  rebellion  than  on  any  other,  and  the  open  door  of 

livitaUon  plies  with  its  welcome,  the  hundreds  and  the 

tkoBsands  who  have  found  their  habitual  way  to  the  haunts 

iff  depravity.    And  is  there  no  room,  then,  to  wish  for 

tirenty  more  churches,  and  twenty  more  ministers — ^for 

sen  of  zeal  and  of  strength,  who  might  go  forth  among 

Iheae  wanderers,  and  compel  them  to  come  in — for  men 

%f  holy  fen'our,  who  might  set  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the 

iree  offer  of  salvation  before  them — for  men  oL  affection, 

who  might  visit  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  afflicted,  and 

<anoe  the  Irresistible  influence  of  kindness  to  circulate  at 

Jiugd  among  their  families — for  men,  who,  while  they  fas- 

Isned  thpir  most  intense  aim  on  the  great  object  of  prepar- 

jjig  sinners  for  eternity,  would  scatter  along  the  path  of 

lUr  exertions  all  the  blessings  of  order,  and  contentment, 

ad  sobriety,  and  at  length  make  it  manifest  as  day,  that  the 

rfgjhteonsiiess  of  the  people  is  the  only  effectual  antidote 

%a  cooBtry's  ruin — ^the  only  path  to  a  country's  glory  P 

1^  ^f'^lfy  Biezt  remark  shall  be  founded  on  a  principle  to 
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-which  I  have  already  alludedr— the  desirableoeis  of  a 
more  frequent  intercoarse  between  the  higher  and  the  low. 
er  orders  of  society ;  and  what  more  likely  to  aecomplish 
this,  than  a  larger  ecclesiastical  accommodation  ?— not  ths. 
scanty  provision  of  the  present  dlty^  by  which  the  pour  am 
excluded  from  the  church  altogether,  but  such  a  wide  woA 
generous  system  of  accommodation,  as  that  the  rich  and 
the  poor  might  sit  in  company  together  in  the  houses! 
God.  It  is  this  christian  fellowship,  which,  more  tfairii 
any  other  tie,  links  so  intimately  together,  the  high  and 
the  low  in  country  parishes.  There  is,  however,  another 
particular  to  which  I  would  advert,  and  though  1  canwA 
do  so  without  magnifying  my  office,  yet  I  know  not  a  sia-^ 
gle  circumstance  which  so  upholds  the  golden  line  of  life 
among  our  agricultural  population,  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  gap  between  the  pinnacle  of  the  •  community  and  iis 
base  is  filled  up  by  the  week-day  duties  of  the  clergymaa 
— by  that  man,  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said,  that  he 
belongs  to  no  rank,  because  he  associates  with  all  ranks 
—by  that  man,  whose  presence  may  dignify  the  palace, 
but  whose  peculiar  glory  it  is  to  carry  the  influences  oC 
friendship  and  piety  into  cottages. 

This  is  the  age  of  moral  experiment,  and  much  bat 
been  devised  in  our  day  for  promoting  the  virtue,  and  the 
improvement,  and  the  economical  habits  of  the  lower  or 
ders  of  society.  But  in  all  these  attempts  to  raise  a  bsN 
rier  against  the  growing  profligacy  of  our  towns,  one  im- 
portant element  seems  to  have  passed  unheeded,  and  to 
have  been  altogether  omitted  in  the  calculation.  In  all 
the  comparative  estimates  of  the  character  of  a  to;nrn  asd 
the  character  of  a  country  population,  it  has  been  little  at- 
tended to,  that  the  former  are  distinguished  from  the  latier 
by  the  dreary,  hopeless,  and  almost  impassible  distanea 
at  which  they  stand  from  their  parish  minister.  Nov, 
though  it  be  at  the  hazard  of  again  magnifying  my  offiefl^ 
I  mnst  avow,  in  the  bearing  of  yon  all,  tiiat  there  is  i 
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oml  charm  in  his  personal  attentions  and  his  affection.' 
e  civilities,  and  the  ever-recurring  influence  of  his  vis. 
i  and  his  prayers,  which,  if  restored  to  the  people,  would 
ipart  a  new  moral  aspect,  and  eradicate  much  of  the  li- 
tDtiousness  and  the  dishonesty  that  abound  in  our  cities* 
D  this  day  of  national  calamity,  if  ever  the  subject  should 
t  adverted  to  from  the  pulpit,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ress  our  riveted  convictions  on  the  close  alliance  that 
itains  between  the  political  interests  and  the  religious 
laracter  of  a  country.  And  I  am  surely  not  out  of  place, 
ben,  on  looking  at  the  mighty  mass  of  a  city  population, 
alace  my  apprehension,  that  if  something  be  not  done  to 
jng  this  enormous  physical  strength  under  the  control 
'  Christian  and  humanized  principle,  the  day  may  yet 
ime,  when  it  may  lift  against  the  authorities  of  the  land, 
I  brawny  vigour,  and  discharge  upon  them  all  the  tur- 
ilence  of  its  rude  and  volcanic  energy. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  essential  character  of  the 
lepel,  and  keeping  out  of  view  the  solemn  representations 
'  Christianity,  by  which  we  are  told  that  each  individual 
^  these  countless  myriads  carries  an  undying  principle  in 
is  bosom,  and  that  it  is  the  doty  of  the  minister  to  cher- 
b  it,  and  to  watch  over  it,  as  one  who  must  render,  at 
le  judgment-seat,  an  account  of  the  charge  which  has 
sen  committed  to  him — apart  from  this  consideration 
ntirely,  which  I  do  not  now  insist  upon,  though  I  blush 
Dt  to  avow  its  paramount  importance  over  all  that  can  be 
tleged  on  the  inferior  ground  of  political  expediency,  yet, 
D  that  ground  alone,  I  can  gather  argument  enough  for 
16  mighty  importance  of  such  men,  devoted  to  the  la- 
ours  of  their  own  separate  and  peculiar  employments — 
iving  an  unbewildered  attention  to  the  office  of  dealing 
rith  the  hearts  and  principles  of  the  thousands  who  are 
round  them — coming  forth  from  the  preparations  of  an 
nbroken  solitude,  armed  with  all  the  omnipotence  of 
rmth  among  their  fellow-citizens — and  who,  rich  in  the 
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resoarces  of  a  mind  which  meditates  Dpon  these  tbingi 
and  gives  itself  wholly  to  them,  are  able  to  suit  their  ad- 
monitions to  all  the  varieties  of  hnman  character,  and  Is 
draw  their  isopious  and  persuasive  illastrations  from  eveij 
quarter  of  human  experience.  But  I  speak  not  merely  of  their 
Sabbath  ministrations.  Give  to  each  a  manageable  exteat 
of  town,  within  the  compass  of  his  personal  exertions,  anA 
where  he  might  be  able  to  cultivate  a  ministerial  infloeMi 
among  all  its  families — put  it  into  his  power  to  digniljf 
the  very  humblest  of  its  tenements  by  the  coarteoasiieii 
of  his  soothing  and  benevolent  attentions— -let  it  be  soch  a 
district  of  population  as  may  not  bear  him  down  by  the 
multiplicity  of  its  demands ;  but  where,  without  any  fe* 
Terish  or  distracting  variety  of  laSbur,  he  may  be  able  Is 
familiarize  himself  to  every  house,  and  to  know  eveiy  ia- 
dividual,  and  to  visit  every  spiritual  patient,  and  to  watch 
every  death -bed,  and  to  pour  out  the  sympathies  of  a  pl^ 
ous  and  affectionate  bosom  over  every  mourning  and  be- 
reaved family.  Bring  every  city  of  the  land  under  such 
moral  regimen  as  this,  and  another  generation  would  not 
pass  away,  ere  righteousness  ran  down  all  their  streets 
like  a  mighty  river.  That  sullen  depravity  of  character, 
which  the  gibbet  cannot  scare  away,  and  which  sits  se 
immoveable  in  the  face  of  the  most  menacing  severities 
and  in  despite  of  the  yearly  recurrence  of  the  most  terri- 
fying examples, — could  not  keep  its  ground  against  the 
mild,  but  restless  application  of  an  effective  christian  min* 
istry.  The  very  worst  of  men  would  be  constrained  Is 
feel  the  power  of  such  an  application.  Bunk  as  they  an 
in  ignorance,  and  inurred  aslhey  have  been  from  the  first 
years  of  their  neglected  boyhood,  to  scenes  of  week-di^ 
profligacy  and  Sabbath  profanation — these  men,  of  wboB 
it  may  be  said,  that  all  their  moralities  are  extinct,  and  tQ 
their  tenderness  blunted — even  they  would  feel  the  pow- 
er of  that  reviving  touch,  which  the  mingled  inflaeoeo  rf 
and  piety  can  often  impress  on  the  eonls  of  ^ 
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art  abandoned— eveD  they  would  open  the  flood-gatea 
'  their  hearts,  and  pour  forth  the  tide  of  an  honeat  wel* 
ime  on  the  men  who  had  come  in  all  the  cordiality  of 
lod  will  to  themselves  and  to  their  families.  And  thus 
ight  a  humanizing  and  an  exalting  influence  be  made  to 
rculate  through  all  their  dwelling-places :  and  such  a 
stem  as  this,  labouring  as  it  must  do  at  first,  under  all 
1^  discouragements  of  a  heavy  and  unpromising  outset^ 
Dold  gather,  4ui'iDg  every  year  of  its  perseverance^  new 
iomphs  and  new  testimonies  to  its  power.  All  that  is 
itfaless  and  irreclaimable,  in  the  character  of  the  present 
sy,  would  in  time  be  replaced  by  the  softening  virtues  of 
purer  and  a  better  generation.  This  1  know  to  be  the 
ream  of  many  a  philanthropist :  and  a  dream  as  visions- 
r  as  the  very  wildest  among  the  fancies  qf  Utopianism  it 
ret  will  be,  under  any  other  expedient  than  the  one  I 
D  now  pointing  to :  and  nothing,  nothing  within  the 
bole  compass  of  nature,  or  of  experience,  will  ever  bring 
to  its  consummation,  but  the  multiplied  exertions  of  the 
len  who  carry  in  their  hearts  the  doctrine,  and  who  bear 
pon  their  persons  the  seal  and  commission  of  the  New 
I'estament.  And,  if  it  be  true  that  towns  are  the  great 
istmments  of  political  revolution — if  it  be  there  that  all 
le  elements  of  disturbance  are  ever  found  in  busiest  fer- 
lentation — ^if  we  learn,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  that 
ley  are  the  favourite  and  frequented  rallying-places  for 
H  the  brooding  violence  of  the  land — who  does  not  see 
liat  the  pleading  earnestness  of  the  christian  minister  is 
t  one  with  the  soundest  maxims  of  political  wisdom, 
rhen  he  urges  upon  the  rulers  and  magistrates  of  the  land, 
bat  this  is  indeed  the  cheap  defence  of  a  nation— 4his  the 
icality  of  all  its  strengh  and  of  all  its  greatness. 

And  it  is  with  the  most  undissembled  satisfaction  that 
!  advert  to  the  first  step  of  such  a  process,  within  the  city 
•f  our  habitation,  as  I  have  now  been  recommending.  It 
•ay  still  be  the  day  of  small  things ;  hut  it  is  such  a  day 
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•fhra^not  to  be  dei^ised.    The  prospeet  of  aaotM 
church  and  antfUier  laboorof  J9  this  intarMting  leldy  de- 
ImmdB  the  moeF  respectful  a^kiMnlle^nent'of  tM  chiitf> 
tian  public^  tt^ihe  nfen  who  preside  ^Btifi^t  ediunntra- 
tion  €i  oor  aflkire ;  and  they^  I  an  mupp  yrtll  not  hm\  it  le 
be  oppre88i?e^  if^  W6t  by  the  willing  %rdialities  of  a  le- 
•ponding^  populationy  the  demand  slioold  ringlnihehreiM 
ht  another^  and  another^  till,  like  the  moving  of  tiie-|ftil 
on  the  face  of  the  watersi  which  made  beanty  and  oratr  to 
emerge  out  of  the  rode  materials  of  creation,  the  germ  ef 
BM>ral  renovation  shall  at  length  burst  into  all  the  efflora* 
cence  of  moral  accomplishment— 4ind  the  voice  of  psalstt 
shall  agpun  be  heard  in  oor  families— -and  impnri^  sni. 
violence  shall  be  banished  from  oar  streets-«-and  then  th» 
erazure  made,  in  these  degenerate  daysmen  the  escotehess^ 
of  oar  titjf  agun  replaced  in  characters  of  gold^  shall  lA 
to  every  stranger/  that  Glasgow  floatisheth  throogh  <b» 
preaching  of  the  word.  ^ 

And  thoagh^  nnder  the  moomfal  remembrance  <tf  osr* 
departed  Princess^  we  cannot  but  feel^  on  this  day  oC 
many  tears^  as  if  a  volley  of  lightning  from  heaven  badL 
been  shot  at  the  pillar  of  our  Htate^  and  struck  awsy  tln^ 
loveliest  ornament  from  its  pinnacle^  and  shook  the  nobb' 
Ikbric  to  ite  base ;  yet  stilly  if  we  strengthen  its  foundaCkNa 
in  the  principle  and  character  of  our  people,  it  will  stand, 
secure  on  the  deep  and  steady  basis  of  a  country's  wortbp 
wliich  can  never  be  overthrown.    And  thus  an  endaring 
memorial  of  our  Princess  will  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  good  will  emerge  out  of  this  dark  asd 
bitter  dispensation,  if,  when  the  judgments  of  God  are  ii 
tips  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  siiall  learn  rigU* 
eousness. 

•  The  original  motto  of  the  City  ii,  <*  let  Olaig;ow  flonriih  thfoagb  tte 
preachiog  of  the  Word  ;*^  which,  bj  the  cartailment  alluded  to^  hai 
fd  to  the  wordf ,  *^  Let  Glasgow  Houriih.^' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  contents  of  this  volume  form  the  substance  of  the 
liticle  Christianity,  in  the  Edinburgh  Enctclopadia. 
[ts  appearance  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Proprietors  of 
hat  Work — nor  did  the  Author  conceive  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  world  in  another  shape,  till  he  was  permitted 
ind  advised  by  them  to  republish  it  in  a  separate  form.  It  is 
:hiefly  confined  to  the  exposition  of  the  historical  argument 
br  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  the  aim  of  the  Author  is  fiil- 
Uled  if  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  external  testimony  to 
be  so  sufficient,  as  to  leave  Infidelity  without  excuse,  even 
though  the  remaining  important  branches  of  the  Christian  de- 
fence had  been  less  strong  and  satisfiextory  than  they  are. 
'^  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness 
"  of  me."  ^^  And  if  I  had  not  done  the  works  among  them 
"  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin." 

The  Author  is  far  from  asserting  the  study  of  the  historical 
evidence  to  be  the  only  channel  to  a  fSeiith  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. How  could  he,  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  fact,  that 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  Christians,  who  bear  the 
most  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  having  come  home  to  their 
understanding  ^^  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  f" 
T*bey  have  an  evidence  within  themselves,  which  the  world 
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knoweth  not,  even  the  promised  manifestations  of  the  Saviour. 
This  evidence  is  a  '^  sign  to  them  that  believe  ;^^  but  the  Bible 
speaks  also  of  a  ''  sign  to  them  which  believe  not  ;'^  and 
should  it  be  effectual  in  reclaiming  any  of  these  from  their  in- 
fidelity, a  mighty  object  is  gained  by  the  exhibition  of  it. 
Should  it  not  be  effectual,  it  will  be  to  them  "  a  savour  of  death 
<^  unto  death ;''  and  tkb  is  ooe  of  the  very  effects  ascribed 
to  the  proclamation  of  Christian  truth  in  the  first  ages.    If, 
even  in  the  face  of  that  kind  of  evidence,  which  they  have  a 
relish  and  respect  for,  they  strtt  hold  out  against  the  reception 
of  the  Gospel,  this  must  aggravate  the  weight  of  the  threaten- 
ing which  lies  upon  them ;  ^^  How  shall  they  escape,  if  they 
^'  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  ?" 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  writer  of  the  following 
pages,  if  any  shall  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them,  with  a 
stronger  determination  than  before  to  take  his  Christianity 
exclusively  frcxn  hi*  Bible.  It  is  not  enough  to  entitle  a  mas 
to  the  name  of  a  Christian,  that  he  professes  to  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  a  genuine  communication  from  God.  To  be  the 
disciple  of  any  book,  he  most  do  something  more  than  satisfy 
himself  that  its  contents  are  true — he  must  read  the  book— he 
must  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  contents.  And  how  many  are 
there  in  the  world,  who  do  not  call  the  truth  of  the  Bible  noes* 
sage  in  question,  while  they  sufler  it  to  lie  beside  them  unop- 
ened, unread,  and  unattended  to ! 
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CHAP.  I. 

^N  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE,  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  TRUTH  OP 
CHRISTIANITY. 

▼V  ERE  a  verbal  communication  to  come  to  as  from 
a  person  at  a  distance^  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
might  try  to  satisfy  ourselves^  that  this  was  a  true  com- 
munication^  and  that  there  was  no  imposition  in  the 
affair.  We  might  either  sit  in  examination  upon  the 
substance  of  the  message ;  and  then  from  what  we  knew 
of  the  person  from  whom  it  professed  to  come^  judge 
whether  it  was  probable  that  such  a  message  would  be 
sent  by  him ;  or  we  may  sit  in  examination  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  messengers. 

It  is  evident^  that  in  carrying  on  the  first  examination! 
we  might  be  subject  to  very  great  uncertainty.  The 
professed  author  of  the  communication  in  question  may 
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live  at  such  a  distance  from  us^  that  we  may  never  have  it 
in  our  power  to  verify  his  message .  by  any  personal  con- 
yersation  with  him.  We  may  be  so  far  ignorant  of  his 
character  and  designs,  as  to  be  unqualified  to  judge  of  the 
kind  of  communication  that  should  proceed  from  him« 
To  estimate  aright  the  probable  authenticity  of  the  mes- 
sage from  what  we  know  of  its  author,  would  require  an 
acqoaintance  with  his  plans,  and  views,  and  circumstan- 
ees,  of  which  we  may  not  be  in  possession.  We  may 
bring  the  greatest  degree  of  sagacity  to  this  invcstigatioB ; 
but  then  the  highest  sagacity  is  of  no  avail,  wlien  there 
is  an  insufficiency  of  data.  Our  ingenuity  may  be  un- 
bounded ;  but  then  we  may  want  the  materials.  The 
principle  which  we  assume  may  be  untrue  in  itself,  and 
therefore  may  be  fallacious  in  its  application. 

Thus,  we  may  derive  very  little  light  from  our  first 
argument.  But  there  is  still  a  second  in  reseI^re, — the 
credibility  of  the  messengers.  We  may  be  no  judges  of 
the  kind  of  communication  which  is  natural,  or  likely  to 
proceed  from  a  person  with  whom  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  ;  but  we  may  be  very  competent  judges  of  the 
degree  of  faith  that  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  bearers  of  that 
communication.  We  may  know  and  appreciate  the  nat- 
ural signs  of  veracity.  There  is  a  tone  and  a  manner 
characteristic  of  honesty,  which  may  be  both  intelligible 
and  convincing.  There  may  be  a  concurrence  of  several 
messengers.  There  may  be  their  substantial  agreement 
There  may  be  the  total  want  of  any  thing  like  concert  or 
collusion  among  them.  There  may  be  their  determined 
and  unanimous  perseverance,  in  spite  of  all  the  incredii' 
lity  and  all  the  opposition  which  they  meet  with.  The 
subject  of  the  communication  may  be  most  unpalatable  to 
us  ;  and  we  may  be  so  unreasonable,  an  to  wreak  our  un- 
pleasant feelings  upon  the  bearers  of  it.  In  this  way, 
they  may  not  only  have  no  earthly  interest  to  deceive  us^ 
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bat  have  tlie  strongest  iDdacement  poMible  to  abstain  from 
insisting  apon  that  message  which  they  were  charged  to 
deliver.  Last  of  all,  as  the  conclusive  seal  of  their  authen^ 
ticity,  they  may  all  agree  in  giving  us  a  watchword,  which 
we  previously  knew  could  be  given  by  none  bat  their 
master ;  and  which  none  bat  his  messengers  could  ever 
obtain  the  possession  of.  In  this  way,  unfruitful  as  all 
our  efforts  may  have  been  upon  the  first  subject  of  exam* 
ination,  we  may  derive  from  the  second  the  most  decisive 
evidence^  that  the  message  in  question  is  a  real  message 
and  was  actually  transmitted  to  us  by  its  professed  author. 

Now,  this  consideration  applies  in  all  its  parts  to  a 
message  from  6od.  The  argument  for  the  truth  of  this 
message  resolves  itself  into  the  same  two  topics  of  exami- 
nation* We  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  subject  of  the 
message  ;  or  we  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  credibili- 
ty of  its  bearers. 

The  first  forms  a  great  part  of  that  argument  for  the 
troth  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  its  internal  evidences.  The  substance  of  the  mes- 
sage is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  particular  scheme 
of  the  divine  economy  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  the  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  this 
scheme  be  consistent  with  that  knowledge  of  Grod  and  his 
attributes  which  we  are  previously  in  possession  of? 

It  appears  to  many,  that  no  effectual  argument  can  be 
founded  upon  this  consideration,  because  they  do  not  count 
themselves  enongh  acquainted  with  the  designs  or  char- 
acter  of  the  being  from  whom  the  message  professes  to 
have  come.  Were  the  author  of  the  message  some  dis- 
tant and  unknown  individual  of  our  own  species,  we 
would  scarcely  be  entitled  to  found  an  ailment  upon 
any  comparison  of  ours,  betwixt  the  import  of  the  mes- 
sage and  the  character  of  the  individual,  even  though  we 
had  our  general  experience  of  human  nature  to  help  us  in 
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the  speculation.  Now^  of  the  invisible  God^  we  have  no 
experience  whatever.  We  are  still  further  removed  frooi 
all  direct  and  personal  observation  of  him  or  of  his  coun- 
sels. Whether  we  think  of  the  eternity  of  his  govern- 
ment, or  the  mighty  range  of  its  influence  over  the  wide 
departments  of  nature  and  providence,  he  stands  at  suck 
a  distance  from  us,  as  to  make  the  management  of  his  em* 
pire  a  subject  inaccessible  to  all  our  faculties. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
second  topic  of  examination.  The  bearers  of  the  message 
were  beings  like  ourselves ;  and  we  can  apply  our  safe  and 
certain  experience  of  man  to  their  conduct  and  testimony. 
We  may  know  too  little  of  God,  to  found  any  argument 
upon  the  coincidence  which  we  conceive  to  exist  between 
the  subject  of  the  message  and  our  previous  conceptions  of 
its  author.  But  we  may  know  enough  of  man  to  pronounce 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  messengers.  Had  they  the 
manner  and  physiognomy  of  honest  men  ?  Was  their  tes- 
timony resisted,  and  did  they  persevere  in  it  ?  Had  they 
any  interest  in  fabricating  the  message  ;  or  did  they  suf* 
fer  in  consequence  of  this  perseverance?  Did  they  suffer 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  constitute  a  satisfying  pledge  of 
their  integrity  ?  Was  there  more  than  one  messenger,  and 
did  they  agree  as  to  the  substance  of  that  communication 
which  they  made  to  the  world  ?  Did  they  exhibit  any 
special  mark  of  their  oflBce  as  the  messengers  of  God ; 
such  a  mark  as  none  but  God  could  give,  and  none  but 
his  approved  messengers  could  obtain  the  possession  of? 
Was  this  mark  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and 
were  these  miracles  so  obviously  addressed  to  the  senses, 
as  to  leave  no  suspicion  of  deceit  behind  them  ?  These 
are  questions  which  we  feel  our  competency  to  take  up, 
and  to  decide  upon.  They  lie  within  the  legitimate 
boundaries  of  human  observation ;   and  upon  the  sola* 
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ioD  of  thege  do  we  rest  the  question  of  the  troth  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  question  with  those  to 
whom  the  message  was  originally  addressed.  They  had 
personal  access  to  the  messengers  ;  and  the  evidences  of 
their  veracity  lay  before  them.  They  were  the  eye  and 
ear-witnesses  of  those  facts,  which  occurred  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  religion,  and  upon  which  its 
credibility  rests.  What  met  their  observation  must  have 
been  enough  to  satisfy  tliem  ;  but  we  live  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  SO0O  years,  and  is  there  enough  to  satisfy  us  ? 
Those  facts,  which  constitute  the  evidence  for  Christiani- 
ty, might  have  been  credible  and  convincing  to  them,  if 
they  really  saw  them ;  but  is  there  any  way  by  which 
they  can  be  rendered  credible  and  convincing  to  us,  who 
only  read  of  them?  What  is  the  expedient  by  which  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  men  of  other  times  can  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  ?  Can  we  distinguish  between  a 
cornipt  and  a  faithful  transmission  ?  Have  we  evidence 
before  us,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  what  was  the  belief 
of  those  to  whom  the  message  was  first  communicated  ? 
And  can  the  belief  which  existed  in  their  minds  be  deriv- 
ed to  ours,  by  our  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  reasons 
which  produced  it  ? 

The  surest  way  in  which  the  belief  and  knowledge  of 
the  men  of  former  ages  can  be  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
ants, is  through  the  medium  of  written  testimony  ;  and  it 
is  fortunate  for  us,  that  the  records  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion are  not  the  only  historical  documents  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  A  great  variety  of  information  has  come 
down  to  us  in  this  way  ;  and  a  great  part  of  that  informa- 
tion is  as  firmly  believed,  and  as  confidently  proceeded  up- 
on, as  if  the  thing  narrated  had  happened  within  the  lim- 
its of  our  eye-sight  No  man  doubts  the  invasion  of  Brit- 
ain by  Julius  Caesar ;  and  no  man  doubts,  therefore,  that 
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a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  past  events  may  be  fairly  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  written  me- 
morial. This  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  chiefly  ap- 
pealed to  for  the  truth  of  ancient  history  ;  and  it  is  count- 
ed satisfying  evidence  for  all  that  part  of  it^  which  is  re- 
ceived and  depended  upon. 

In  laying  before  the  reader,  then,  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  we  do  not  call  his  mind  to  any  sin- 
gular or  unprecedented  exercise  of  its  faculties.  We  call 
him  to  pronounce  upon  the  credibility  of  written  doca- 
ments,  which  profess  to  have  been  published  at  a  certam 
age,  and  by  certain  authors.  The  inquiry  involves  in  it 
no  principle  which  is  not  appealed  to  every  day  in  quel* 
lions  of  ordinary  criticism.  To  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
credibility  of  a  written  document,  is  a  frequent  and  famil- 
iar exercise  of  the  understanding  with  literary  men.  H 
is  fortunate  for  the  human  mind,  when  so  interesting  a 
question  as  its  religious  faith  can  be  placed  under  the  tri- 
bunal of  such  evidence  as  it  is  competent  to  pronounce 
upon.  It  was  fortunate  for  those  to  whom  Christianiij 
(a  professed  communication  from  heaven)  was  flrst  ad- 
dressed, that  they  could  decide  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  communication  by  such  famUiar  and  every-day  pria- 
ciples,  as  the  marks  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  the  human 
bearers  of  that  communication.  And  it  is  fortunate  for 
us,  that  when,  after  that  communication  has  assumed  the 
form  of  a  historical  document,  we  can  pronounce  upon  the 
degree  of  credit  which  should  be  attached  to  it^  by  the 
very  same  exercise  of  mind  which  we  so  confidently  ea- 
gage  in,  when  sitting  in  examination  upon  the  other  hit- 
torical  documents  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  anti- 
quity. 

If  two  historical  documents  possess  equal  degrees  of 
evidence,  they  should  produce  equal  degrees  of  coovie- 
tion.    But  if  the  object  of  the  one  be  to  establish  smb  K 
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Bt  connected  with  our  religious  faith^  while  the  object  of 
B  other  is  to  establish  some  fact^  about  which  we  feel  no 
her  interest,  than  that  general  curiosity  which  is  grati* 
d  by  the  solution  of  any  question  in  literature,  this  dif* 
rence  in  the  object  produces  a  difference  of  effect  in  the 
slings  and  tendencies  of  the  mind.  It  is  impossible  for 
B  mind,  while  it  inquires  into  the  evidence  of  a  Chris* 
m  document,  to  abstain  from  all  reference  to  the  impor* 
dt  conclusion  of  the  inquiry.  And  this  will  necessarily 
ingle  its  influence  with  the  arguments  which  engage  its 
tention.  It  may  be  of  importance  to  attend  to  the*  pe* 
liar  feelings  which  are  thus  given  to  the  investigation, 
d  in  how  far  they  have  affected  the  impression  of  the 
iristian  argument. 

We  know  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  in  this  way 
nndue  advantage  has  been  given  to  that  argument.  In« 
rad  of  a  pure  question  of  truth,  it  has  been  made  a  ques- 
^D  of  sentiment,  and  tiie  wishes  of  the  heart  have  ming- 
i  with  the  exercises  of  the  onderstanding.  There  is  a 
I8S  of  men  who  may  feel  disposed  to  overrate  its  evi* 
Qces,  because  they  are  anxious  to  give  every  support 
id  stability  to  a  system,  which  they  conceive  to  be  most 
&mately  connected  with  the  dearest  hopes  and  wishes 
bamanity ;  because  their  imagination  is  carried  away 
'  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  or  their  heart  engaged 
'  that  amiable  morality  which  is  so  much  calculated  to 
iprove  and  adorn  the  face  of  society. 

Now,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  as  the  object  of  the 
q[uiry  is  not  the  character,  but  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
e[  philosopher  should  be  careful  to  protect  his  mind  from 
5  delusion  of  its  charms.  He  should  separate  the  exer« 
les  of  the  understanding  from  the  tendencies  of  the  fancy 
of  the  heart.  He  should  be  prepared  to  follow  the  light 
evid6nce,  though  it  may  Uad  him  to  conclusions  the 
>st  painful  and  melancholy.     He  should  train  bis  mind 
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to  all  the  hardihood  of  abstract  and  nnfeeling  intelligeMft 
He  should  give  up  every  thing  to  the  supremacy  of  argir- 
ment,  and  be  able  to  renounce^  without  a  sigh,  all  the  ten- 
derest  prepossessions  of  infancy^  the  moment  that  truth 
demands  of  him  the  sacrifice.  Let  it  be  remembered| 
however,  that  while  one  species  of  prejudice  operates  m 
favour  of  Christianity,  another  prejudice  operates  agalMI 
it.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  repelled  from'tbft 
investigation  of  its  evidences,  because  in  their  minds  Cbrift> 
tianity  is  allied  with  the  weakness  of  superstition ;  aod 
they  feel  that  they  are  descending,  when  theiy  bring  dowi 
their  attention  to  a  subject  which  engrosses  so  much  res- 
pect and  admiration  from  the  vulgar. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  peculiar  feeling  which  dn 
sacredness  of  the  subject  gives  to  the  inquirer,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the  impression  of  the  CbristMS 
argument.  Had  the  subject  not  been  sacred,  and  had  the 
same  testimony  been  given  to  the  facts  that  are  connected 
with  it,  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  history  of  Jesus  in  the 
New  Testament  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  best 
supported  by  evidence  of  any  history  that  has  come  down 
to  us.  It  would  assist  us  in  appreciating  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  if  we  could  conceive  for  a 
moment,  that  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  had  been  merely  the  founder  of  a  new  school  ef 
philosophy,  and  that  the  different  histories  which  have 
come  down  to  us  had  merely  represented  him  as  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  who  had  rendered  himself  illustrioas 
among  his  countrymen  by  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings,  and 
the  beneficence  of  his  actions.  We  venture  to  say,  that 
had  this  been  the  case,  a  tenth  part  of  the  testimony  which 
has  actually  been  given,  would  have  been  enough  to  sat- 
isfy us.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  mere  erudition,  where 
neither  a  predilection  in  favour  of  a  religion,  nor  an  antip- 
athy against  it,  could  have  impressed  a  bias  in  any  one 
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iireetioiy  the  testimony,  both  in  weight  and  in  quantity^ 
rould  have  been  looked  upon  as  quite  unexampled  in  the 
irbole  compass  of  ancient  literature. 

To  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  strength  and  decisive. 
mas  of  the  Christian  argument,  we  should,  if  possible, 
livest  ourselves  of  all  reference  to  religion,  and  view  the 
troth  of  the  gospel  history,  purely  as  a  question  of  erudi-' 
lion.  If  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  we  have  a  pre- 
judice against  the  Christian  religion,  the  effect  is  obvious ; 
ind  without  any  refinement  of  explanation,  we  see  at  once 
bow  such  a  prejudice  must  dispose  us  to  annex  suspicion 
md  distrust  to  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  writers.  But 
sven  when  the  prejudice  is  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  the 
iffect  is  unfavourable  on  a  mind  that  is  at  all  scrupulous 
ibout  the  rectitude  of  its  opinions.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  mind  gets  suspicious  of  itself.  It  feels  a  predi- 
lection, and  becomes  apprehensive  lest  this  predilection 
nay  have  disposed  it  to  cherish  a  particular  conclusion, 
independently  of  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  supported. 
Were  it  a  mere  speculative  question,  in  which  the  interests 
[if  man,  and  the  attachments  of  his  heart,  had  no  share,  he 
would  feel  greater  confidence  in  the  result  of  his  investi- 
glition.  But  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  moral  impres- 
sions of  piety,  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  calculate  their 
precise  influence  on  the  exercises  of  the  understanding. 
In  the  complex  sentiment  of  attachment  and  conviction, 
which  he  annexes  to  the  Christian  religion,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  say,  how  much  is  due  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
heart,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  pure  and  unmingled 
influence  of  argument.  His  very  anxiety  for  the  truth, 
dbposes  him  to  overrate  the  circumstances  which  give  a 
bias  to  bis  understanding,  and  through  the  whole  process 
of  the  inquiry,  he  feels  a  suspicion  and  an  embarrassment, 
which  he  would  not  have  felt,  had  it  been  a  question  of 

ordinary  erudition. 
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The  same  suspicion  which  be  attaches  to  himselfy  he  will 
he  ready  to  attach  to  all  whom  he  conceives  to  be  n  siai- 
ilar  circumstances.  Now,  every  author  who  writes  in 
defence  of  Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  a  GhriirtiaB; 
and  this|  in  spite  of  every  ailment  to  the  eoDtrmiy,  has 
the  actoal  effect  of  weakening  the  impression  of  his  testi- 
mony.  This  suspicion  affects^  in  a  more  remarkable 
degree,  the  testimony  of  the  first  writers  on  the  side  of 
Ghristianity.  In  opposition  to  it,  yon  have  no  doabt,  to 
allege  the  circumstances  under  which  the  testimony  was 
given ;  the  tone  of  sincerity  which  runs  through  the  per- 
formance of  the  author ;  the  concurrence  of  other  testino- 
11109 ;  the  persecutions  which  were  sustained  in  adhering 
to  them,  and  which  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  otiier 
principle,  than  the  power  of  conscience  and  conviction ; 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  imposing  a  false  testimony 
on  the  world,  had  they  even  been  disposidto  do  iL  Still 
there  is  a  lurking  suspicion,  which  oflen  survives  all  this 
strength  of  argument,  and  which  it  is  diillcult  to  get  rid 
of,  even  after  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  completely 
unreasonable.  He  is  a  Christian.  He  is  one  of  the  party. 
Am  I  an  infidel  P  I  persist  in  distrusting  the  testimony. 
Am  I  a  Christian?  I  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  it;-  hot 
this  very  joy  becomes  matter  of  suspicion  to  a  scrupuloiis 
inquirer.  He  feels  something  more  than  the  concnrrence  of 
his  belief  in  the  testimony  of  the  writer.  He  catehes  the 
infection  of  his  piety  and  his  moral  sentimento.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  acquiescence  of  the  understanding,  there  is  a 
eon  amore  feeling  both  in  himself,  and  in  his  author,  which 
he  had  rather  been  without,  because  he  finds  il  difficult 
to  compute  the  precise  amount  of  its  influence ;  and  the 
consideration  of  this  restrains  him  from  that  clear  and  de* 
cided  conclusion,  which  he  would  infallibly  have  landed 
in,  had  it  been  purely  a  secular  investigation.- 

There  is  something  in  the  very  saerednese  of  the  sub- 
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tt,  which  intimidates  the  tmderatandingi  and  restndns 
from  making  the  same  firm  and  ccmfident  appUeation  of 
i  facoltiesy  which  it  would  have  felt  itself  perfectly  war- 
Ated  to  do,  had  it  been  a  question  of  ordinary  history, 
lad  the  apostles  been  the  disciples  of  some  eminent  j)hi- 
leopher,  and  the  fathers  of  the  chnrch,  their  immediate 
lecessors  in  the  office  of  presiding  over  the  discipline 
id  instruction  of  the  nomeroos  schools  which  they  had 
itablished,  this  would  have  given  a  secular  complexion 
the  argument^  which  we  think  would  have  been  more 
Uisfying  to  the  mind,  and  have  impressed  upon  it  a  clo- 
HT  and  more  fiimiliar  conviction  of  the  hbtory  in  question. 
Ve  should  have  immediately  brought  it  into  comparison 
ith  the  history  of  other  philosophers,  and  could  not  have 
aled  to  recognize,  that,  in  minuteness  of  information^  in 
'eight  and  quantity  of  evidence,  in  the  concurrence  of 
umerous  and  independent  testimonies^  and  in  the  total 
bsence  of  every  circumstance  that  should  dispose  us  to 
nnex  suspicion  to  tiie  account  which  lay  before  us,  it  far 
nrpassed  any  thing  that  had  come  down  to  us  from  anti- 
aity.    It  so  happens,  however,  that,  instead  of  being  the 
iatory  of  a  philosopher,  it  is  the  history  of  a  prophet. 
[*he  veneration  we  annex  to  Uie  sacredness  of  such  a 
haracter,  mingles  with  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  his- 
)ry.     From  a  question  of.  simple  truths  it  becomes  a 
aestion  in  which  the  heart  is  interested ;  and  the  subject 
rom  that  moment  assumes  a  certain  holiness  and  mystery, 
rbich  veils  the  strength  of  the  argument,  and  takes  off 
rom  that  familiar  and  intimate  conviction  which  we  annex 
0  the  far  less  authenticated  histories  of  profane  authors. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  every  part  of  the 
Christian  argument  has  been  made  to  undergo  a  most  se- 
refe  scrutiny.  The  same  degree  of  evidence  which  in  ques- 
ions  of  ordinary  history,  commands  the  easy  and  universal 
kcquiescence  of  every  inquirer,  has^  in  the  subject  before 
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\x9f  been  taken  most  thoroughly  to  pieces^  and  pfursaed, 
both  by  friends   and  enimies^  into  all  its  r?!niflcatioii9. 
The  effect  of  this  is  unqnestionable.     The  genninenest 
and   authenticity  of  the  profane  historian^  are  admitted 
upon  much  inferior  evidence  to  "what  we  can  adduce  for 
the  different  pieces  which  make  up  the  New  Testament: 
And   why?    Because  the  evidence  has   been   hitherto 
thought  sufficient^  and  the  genuineness  and  authentieitj 
have  never  been  questioned.     Not  so  with  the  Cbspel 
history.    Though  its  evidence  is  precisely  the  sane  is 
kind,  and  vastly  superior  in  degree  to  the  evit!«.nce  for  the 
history  of  the  profane  writer,  its  evidence  has  l>  ^en  ques- 
tioned, and  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  que.  ^ioned 
has  annexed  a  suspicion  to  it.     At  all  points  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  has  been  a  stru^le  and  a  controversy.    Every 
ignorant  objection,  and  every  rash  and  petulant  observt- 
tion,  has  been  taken  up  and  commented  upon  by  the  de- 
fenders of  Christianity.     There  has  at  last  been  so  mnek 
said  about  it,  that  a  general  feeling  of  inseeurity  is  apt  to 
accompany  the  whole  investigation.    There  has  been  so 
much  fighting,  that  Christianity  now  is  looked  upon  as  de- 
batable ground.    Other  books,  where  the  evidence  is  mneli 
inferior,  but  which  have  had  the  advantage  of  never  be- 
ing questioned,  are  received  as  of  established  authority. 
It  is  striking  to  observe  the  perfect  confidence  with  which 
an  infidel  will  quote  a  passage  from  an  ancient  historian. 
He  perhaps  does  not  overrate  the  credit  due  to  him.    Bot 
present  him  with  a  tabeliated  and  comparative  view  of  all 
the  evidences  that  can  be  adduced  for  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, and  any  profane  historian,  which  he  chooses  to  ix 
upon,  and  let  each  distinct  evidence  be  discussed  upoi 
no  other  principle  than  the  ordinary  and  approved  princt* 
pies  of  criticism,  we  assure  him  that  the  sacred  histoid 
would  far  outweigh  the  profane  in  the  number  and  vito 
of  its  testiqioaies. 
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lo  illastratioD  of  the  above  remarks^  we  can  refer  to 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  attended  to  this  exam- 
inaiion.     We  ask  them  to  recollect  the  satisfaction  which 
they  felt,  when  they  came  to  those  parts  of  the  examina- 
Uon*  where  the  argument  assumes  a  secular  complexion. 
Let  08  take  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  for  an  example.     He 
asserts  the  execution  of  our  Saviour  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
riasy  and  under  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate  ;  the  tempo* 
rary  check,  which  this  gave  to  his  religion  ;  its  revival, 
and  the  progress  it  had  made,  not  only  over  Judea,  but  to 
the  city  of  Rome.     Now  all  this  is  attested  in  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus.     But  it  is  also  attested  in  a  far  more  direct 
and  circumstantial  manner  in  the  annals  of  another  author, 
in  a  book  entitled  the  History  of  the  •Acts  of  the  Jlpostlei 
ijf  the  Evangelist  Luke.    Both  of  these  performances  car- 
ry on  the  very  face  of  them  the  appearance  of  unsuspicious 
and  well-authenticated  documents.    But  there  are  several 
ckeumstances,  in  which  the  testimony  of  Luke  possesses 
A  decided  advantage  over  the  testimony  of  Tacitus.     He 
was  the  companion  of  these  very  apostles.     He  was  an 
eye  witness  to  many  of  the  events  recorded  by  him.     He 
had  the  advantage  over  the  Roman  historian  in  time  and 
in  place,  and  in  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  his  history.     The  genuineness  of  his  pub- 
lication, too,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance,  are  far  better 
established,  and  by  precisely  that  kind  of  argument  which 
is  held  decisive  in  every  other  question  of  erudition.     Be- 
sides  all  this,  we  have  the  testimony  of  at  least  five  of  the 
Obristian  fathers,  all  of  whom  had  the  same,  or  a  greater, 
advantage  in  point  of  time  than  Tacitus,  and  who  had  a 
much  nearer  and  readier  access  to  original  sources  of  in- 
formation.   Now,  how  comes  it  that  the  testimony  of  Tac* 
itus,  a  distant  and  later  historian,  should  yield  such  de- 
light and  satisfaction  to  the  inquirer,  while  all  the  ante- 
cedent testimony  (which,  by  every  principle  of  approved 
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criticising  is  much  stronger  than  the  other)  should  produce 
an  impression  that  is  comparatively  languid  and  ineiEBcta^ 
al  ?  It  is  ounng  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  principle  fa> 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  There  is  a  sacredaesi 
annexed  to  the  subject,  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  pen  of 
fathers  and  evangelists,  and  this  very  sacredaeas  lakes 
away  from  the  freedom  and  confidence  of  the  ai^menL 
The  moment  that  it  is  taken  up  by  a  profane  author,  the 
apell  which  held  the  understanding  in  some  degree  of  le^ 
straint  is  dissipated.  We  now  tread  on  the  iiiore  familiar 
ground  of  ordinary  history ;  and  the  evidence  for  the  tmtb 
of  the  Gospel  appears  more  assimilated  to  that  evidence, 
which  brings  home  to  our  conviction  the  particulars  of  tlie 
'Greek  and  Roman  story. 

To  say  that  Tacitus  was  upon  this  subject  a  disinter- 
ested historian,  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  preferenee 
which  you  give  to  his  testimony.  There  is  no  subject  is 
which  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  argument  is  more  con- 
spicuous, than  the  moral  qualifications  which  give  credit 
to  the  testimony  of  its  witnesses.  We  have  every  pos^ 
hie  evidence,  that  there  could  be  neither  mistake  nor  false- 
hood in  their  testimony ;  a  much  greater  quantity  of  evi- 
dence,  indeed,  than  can  actually  be  produced  to  establish 
the  credibility  of  any  other  historian.  Now  all  we  ask 
is,  that  where  an  exception  to  the  veracity  of  any  historisi 
is  removed,  you  restore  him  to  that  degree  of  credit  and 
influence  which  he  ought  to  have  possessed,  had  no  snob 
exception  been  made.  In  no  case  has  an  exception  to  tke 
credibility  of  an  author  been  more  triumphantly  removedy 
than  in  the  ease  of  the  early  Christian  writers ;  and  yei^ 
as  a  proof  that  there  really  exists  some  such  delusion  ai 
we  have  been  labouring  to  demonstrate,  though  our  f^ 
are  perfectly  open  to  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  witBeW" 
es,  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  give  the  preference  to  tbt 
secular  historian.    When  Tacitus  is  placed  by  the  ski^ 
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of  the  evan^list  Loke^i  even  after  the  dedsive  argaraent, 
which  establishes  the  credit  of  the  latter  historian  has  eon* 
vinced  the  understanding,  there  remains  a  tendency  in  the 
mind  to  annex  a  conffdence  to  the  account  of  the  Roman 
writer,  which  is  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  relative 
merits  of  his  testimony. 

Let  ns  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  further  illustratioiiy 
that  Tacitus  had  included  some  more  particulars  in  hit 
testimony,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  execution  of  our 
Saviour,  he  had  asserted,  in  round  and  unqualified  terms^' 
that  this  said  Ghristus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  was 
seen  alive  by  some  hundreds  of  his  acquaintances.  £vea 
this  would  not  have  silenced  altogether  the  cavils  of  ene« 
mies,  but  it  would  have  reclaimed  many  an  infidel ;  beeoi 
exalted  in  by  many  a  sincere  Christian  ;  and  made  to  oc- 
cupy a  foremost  place  in  many  a  book  upon  the  evides- 
ees  of  onr  religion.  Are  we  to  forget  all  the  while,  that 
we  are  in  actual  possession  of  much  stronger  testimony  f 
Ibat  we  have  the  concurrence  of  eight  or  ten  contemporary 
authors,  most  of  whom  had  actually  seen  Christ  after  the 
great  event  of  his  resurrection  P  that  the  veracity  of  these 
authors,  and  the  genuineness  of  their  respective  publica* 
tions,  are  established  on  grounds  much  stronger  than  have 
ever  been  alledged  in  behalf  of  Tacitus,  or  any  ancient 
author  ?  W  hence  this  unaccountable  preference  of  Taci* 
ttts  ?  Upon  every  received  principle  of  criticism,  we  are 
bound  to  annex  greater  confidence  to  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  vain  to  recur  to  the  imputation  of  its 
an  interested  testimony.  This  the  apologists  for 
tianity  undertake  to  disprove,  and  actually  have  disproved 
it,  and  that  by  a  much  greater  quantity  of  evidenc^e  than 
would  be  held  perfectly  decisive  in  a  question  of  common 
history.  If  after  this  there  should  remain  any  lurking 
sentiment  of  dilBdence  or  suspicion,  it  is  entirely  resolva** 
ble  into  some  such  principle  as  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
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It  is  to  bo  treated  as  a  mere  feeling, — a  delusioD  whicli 
should  not  be  admitted  to  have  any  influence  on  the  con- 
victions of  the  understanding. 

The  principle  which  we  have  bten  attempting  to  ex* 
pose^  is  founds  in  fact^  to  run  through  every  part  of  the  ar- 
gument^ and  to  accompany  the  inquirer  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  investigation.  The  authenticity  of  the 
different  books  of  the  New  Testament  forms  a  very  im- 
poi:UDt  inquiry,  wherein  the  object  of  the  Christian  apol- 
ogist is  to  prove,  that  they  were  really  written  by  their 
professed  authors.  In  proof  of  this,  there  is  an  nninter- 
rupted  series  of  testimony  from  the  days  of  the  ^lostks; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  point  so  isoterie  to 
the  Christian  society  could  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
profane  authors,  till  the  religion  of  Jesus^  by  its  progreM 
in  the  world,  had  rendered  itself  conspicuous.  It  is  not 
then  till  about  eighty  yeai-s  after  the  publication  of  the 
different  pieces^  that  we  meet  with  the  testimony  of  Ciol' 
sus^  an  avowed  enemy  to  Christianity^  and  who  assert% 
upun  the  strength  of  its  general  notoriety^  that  the  histoD- 
cal  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  the  (Ui- 
ciples  of  our  Saviour.  This  is  very  decisive  evidence. 
But  how  does  it  happen,  that  it  should  throw  a  clearer 
gleam  of  light  and  satisfaction  over  the  mind  of  the  in- 
quirer^ than  he  had  yet  experienced  in  the  whole  train  rf 
his  investigation  ?  Whence  that  disposition  to  underrate 
the  antecedent  testimony  of  the  Christian  writers  ?  Talk 
not,  of  theirs'  being  an  interested  testimony  ;  for^  in  prat 
of  fact,  the  same  disposition  operates,  after  reason  is  cos- 
vinced  that  the  suspicion  is  totally  unfounded.  What  «< 
contend  for  is,  that  this  indifference  to  the  testimony  of  tk 
Christian  writers  implies  a  dereliction  of  principleS|  whiek 
we  apply  witli  the  utmost  confidence  to  all  similar  inqdi- 
ries. 

The  effects  of  this  same  principle  are  perfectly  H^ 
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tmroible  in  the  wiitingi  of  even  oar  most  judicious  apolo* 
gistfi.     We  o^r  no  reflection  against  the  asaidnoos  Lard* 
ner^  who,  in  his  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history,  presents 
us  with  a  collection  of  testimonies  which  shoold  make  ev- 
ery  Christian  proud  of  his  religion.    In  his  evidence  for 
the  aotheniicity  of  the  different  pieces  which  make  up  the 
New  Testament^  he  begins  with  the  oldest  of  the  fathers^ 
some  of  whom  were  the  intimate  companions  of  the  orig- 
inal writers.    According  to  our  view  of  the  matter,  he 
should  have  dated  the  commencement  of  his  argument 
ikoBi  a  higher  point,  and  begun  with  the  testimonies  of 
these  original  writers  to  one  another.    In  the  second 
Bpistle  of  Peter^  there  is  a  distinct  reference  made  to  the 
writings  of  Paul ;  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  there 
is  a  reference  made  to  one  of  the  four  Gospels.     Had  Pe* 
ter,  instead  of  being  an  apostle,  ranked  only  with  the 
fiUhers  of  the  church,  and  had  his  epistle  not  been  admit* 
ted  into  the  canon  of  scripture,  this  testimony  of  his  would 
have  had  a  place  in  the  catalogue,  and  been  counted  pe* 
enliarly  valuable,  both  for  its  precision  and  its  antiquily. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  estimation  he  enjoyed^ 
or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  epistle  being  bound  up  with 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  ought  to 
impair  the  credit  of  his  testimony.    But  in  effect,  his  tes* 
timony  does  make  a  weaker  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
a  similar  testimony  from  Barnabas,  or  Clement^  or  Poly-* 
earp.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  do  it,  and  there  is  a  delusion 
in  the  preference  that  is  thus  given  to  the  latter  writers.    It 
is,  in  fitty  another  example  of  the  principle  which  we  have 
been  so  often  insisting  upon*    What  prdSuierauthors  are  in 
mferenee  to  Christian  authors  at  large,  flie  fathers  of  the 
eboTch  are  in  reference  to  the  original  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.    In  contradiction  to  every  approved  principle, 
we  prefer  the  distant  and  later  testimony,  to  the  testimo- 

liy  of  writers,  who  carry  as  much  evidence  and  le^timate 
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might  call  in  the  only  evidence  which  it  wu  eapahW  < 
collecting — the  testimony  of  men  who  lived  after  il 
transaction  in  question^  and  at  a  great  distance  fktim  II 
place  where  it  happened.  There  wonld  be  no  hesitatiei 
in  ordinary  cases^  about  the  relative  value  of  the  two  ta 
timonies ;  and  the  record  of  the  first  court  could  be  q 
pealed  to  by  posterity  as  by  far  the  more  valuable  doci 
ment^  and  far  more  decisive  of  the  point  in  controvers; 
Nowy  what  we  complain  of,  is^  that  in  the  instance  befoi 
us  this  principle  is  reversed.  The  report  of  hearsa 
witnesses  is  held  in  higher  estimation  than  the  report  < 
the  original  a^nts  and  spectators.  The  mobt  implic 
credit  is  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  distant  and  lab 
historians,  and  the  testimony  of  the  original  witnesses 
received  with  as  much  distrust  as  if  they  carried  the  marl 
of  villany  and  imposture  upon  their  foreheads.  The  gei 
uineness  of  the  first  record  can  be  established  by  a  muc 
greater  weight  and  variety  of  evidence,  than  the  gennin 
ness  of  the  second.  Tet  all  the  suspicion  that  we  fe 
upon  this  subject  annexes  to  the  former ;  and  the  apostl< 
and  evangelists,  with  every  evidence  in  their  favour  whic 
it  is  in  the  power  of  testimony  to  furnish,  are,  in  fact,  d< 
graded  from  the  place  which  they  ought  to  occupy  amon 
the  accredited  historians  of  past  times. 

The  above  observations  may  help  to  prepare  the  ii 
quirer  for  forming  a  just  and  impartial  estimate  of  tb 
merits  of  the  Christian  testimony.  His  great  object  shoul 
be  to  guard  against  every  bias  of  the  understanding.  Tfa 
general  idea  is,  that  a  predilection  in  favour  of  Ghristian 
ity  may  lead  him  to  overrate  tlie  argument.  We  belief 
that  if  every  unfair  tendency  of  the  mind  could  be  subjecte 
to  a  rigorous  computation,  it  would  be  found,  that  th 
combined  operation  of  them  all  has  the  effect  of  impressiijj 
a  bias  in  a  contrary  direction.  All  we  wish  for, 'is,  thfl 
the  arguments  which  are  held  decisive  in  other  histocicii 
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3tions,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  nugatory  when 
lied  to  the  investigation  of  those  facts  which  are  con- 
:ed  with  the  truth  and  establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
m^  that  every  prepossession  should  be  swept  away^ 
room  left  for  the  understanding,  to  expatiate  without 
f  and  without  incumbrance. 


CHAP.  n. 


ON  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  T^E  DIFFERENT  BOOKS  €¥  THE* 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

1  HE  argument  for  tbe  truth  of  the  different  facts  re- 
corded  in  the  gospel  history^  resolves  itself  into  fonr  parts. 
In  the  firsts  it  shall  be  our  object  to  prove,  that  the  diflisr- 
ent  pieces  which  make  up  the  New  Testament^  were  writ- 
ten  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear^  and  the  age 
which  is  commonly  assigned  to  them.  In  the  secondy  ire 
shall  exhibit  the  internal  marks  of  truth  and  honesty,  winch 
may  be  gathered  from  the  compositions  themselves.  In 
the  third,  we  shall  press  upon  the  reader  the  known  sita- 
ation  and  history  of  the  authors,  as  satisfying  proofs  of  the 
veracity  with  which  they  delivered  themselves.  And,  in 
the  fourth,  we  shall  lay  before  them  the  additional  and 
subsequent  testimonies,  by  which  the  narrative  of  the  orig- 
inal writers  is  supported. 

In  every  point  of  the  investigation,  we  shall  meet  witt 
examples  of  the  principle  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to.  We  have  said,  that  if  two  distinct  inquiries  be  set  od 
foot,  where  the  object  of  the  one  is  to  settle  some  point  of 
sacred  history,  and  the  object  of  the  other  is  to  settle  sone 
point  of  profane  history  ;  the  mind  Aquiesces  in  a  moeh 
smaller  quantity  of  evidence  in  the  latter  case  than  it  does 
in  the  former.  If  this  be  right,  (and  to  a  certain  degree 
it  undoubtedly  is,)  then  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defender  of 
Christianity  to  bring  forward  a  greater  quantity  of  evidence 
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lum  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  question  of  common 
iterature^  and  to  demand  the  acquiescence  of  his  reader 
poD  the  strength  of  this  superior  evidence.  If  it  be  not 
ight  beyond  a  certain  degree— ^and  if  there  be  a  tendency 

I  the  mind  to  carry  it  beyond  that  degree^  then  this  ten^ 
ency  is  founded  upon  a  delnsion^  and  it  is  well  that  the 
»der  should  be  apprised  of  its  existence,  that  he  may 
rotect  himself  from  its  influence.  The  superior  quantity 
r  evidence  which  we  can  bring  forward,  will,  in  this  case, 

II  go  to  augment  the  positive  effect  upon  his  convictions ; 
nd  he  will  rejoice  to  perceive,  that  he  is  far  safer  in  be-* 
eving  what  has  been  handed  down  to  him  of  the  history 
r  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  apostles,  than  in 
elieving  what  he  has  never  doubted — the  history  of  Alex* 
nder,  and  the  doctrine  of  Socrates.  Gould  all  the  marks 
f  veracity,  and  the  list  of  subsequent  testimonies,  be  ex- 
ibited  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  parallel  columns,  it  would 
liable  him,  at  one  glance,  to  form  a  complete  estimate. 
Ve  shall  have  occasion  to  call  his  attention  to  tbis  so 
hen,  that  we  may  appear  to  many  of  our  readers  to  have 
xpatiated  upon  our  introductory  principle  to  a  degree 
hat  is.  tiresome  and  unnecessary.  We  conceive,  howev- 
iTf  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  perspicuous  way  of  putting 
be  argument. 

L  The  different  pieces  which  make  up  the  New  Tes- 
ament,  were  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
lear,  and  at  the  time  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  them. 

After  the  long  slumber  of  the  middle  ages,  the  curios- 
ly  of  the  human  mind  was  awakened,  and  felt  its  atten- 
Um  powerfully  directed  to  those  old  writings,  which  have 
nrvived  the  waste  of  so  many  centuries.  It  were  a  curi' 
ma.  speculation  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  evi- 
leQce  which  lay  in  the  information  of  these  old  documents. 
Iiod  it  may  help  us  in  our  estimate,  first  to  suppose,  that 
Q  the  researches  of  that  period,  there  was  only  one  com- 
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position  found  \vhicb  professed  to  be  a  narrative  of  past 
times.  A  number  of  circumstances  can  be  assigned^ 
which  might  give  a  certain  degree  of  probability  to  the 
information  even  of  this  solitary  and  unsupported  doca- 
ment.  There  is^  firsts  the  general  consideration^  that  the 
principle  tipon  which  a  man  feels  himself  induced  to 
write  a  true  history,  is  of  more  frequent  and  powerful  op* 
eratiou,  than  the  principle  upon  which  a  man  feels  him- 
self induced  to  offer  a  false  or  a  disguised  represenfation 
of  facts  to  the  world.  This  affords  a  general  prohabili' 
ty  on  the  side  of  the  document  in  question  being  a.  true 
narrative ;  and  there  may  be  some  particulars  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  the  performance  itself,  which  might 
strengthen  this  probability^  We  may  not  be  able  to  dis* 
cover  in  the  story  itself  any  inducement  which  the  msB 
could  have  in  publishing  it,  if  it  were  mainly  and  substan- 
tially false.  We  might  see  an  expression  of  honesty^  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  written  language,  as  well  as  of  spok' 
en  language,  to  convey.  We  might  see  that  there  was 
nothing  monstrous  or  improbable  in  the  nistrrative  itself. 
And,  without  enumerating  every  particular  calculated  to 
give  it  the  impression  of  truth,  we  may,  in  the  progress  of 
Our  inquiries,  have  ascertained,  that  copies  of  this  mane- 
script  were  to  be  found  in  many  places,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  proving,  by  the  evidence  of  its  diffu- 
sion, the  general  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  rea- 
ders of  past  ages.  This  gives  us  the  testimony  of  these 
readers  to  the  value  of  the  performance ;  and  as  we  are 
supposing  it  is  a  history,  and  not  a  work  of  imagination^ 
it  could  only  be  valued  on  the  principle  of  the  iuformatioa 
whicli  was  laid  before  them  being  true.  In  this  way  a 
solitary  document,  transmitted  to  us  from  a  remote  anti- 
quity, might  gaiu  credit  in  the  world,  though  it  had  beea 
lost  sight  of  for  many  ages,  and  only  brought  to  light  hjr 
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tte  rtrivd  of  a  liteiwy  spiirit^  which  had  laia  dormant 

iwiDg  a  long  period  of  history. 

We  MD  farther  suppose^  that^  in  the  progrose  of  theaa 

iMwrchee,  another  manuscript  was  discovered,  hating 

flw  same  characters,  and  possessing  the  same  separate 

and  ori^al  marks  of  tmth,  with  the  former*   If  they  both 

imehed  opon  the  same  period  of  history,  and  gave  testis 

Mmy  to  the  same  events,  it  is  plain  that  a  stronger  evidence 

Isr  ttie  truth  of  these  events  would  be  afforded,  than  what 

It  was  hi  the  power  of  either  of  the  testimonies  taken  sep^ 

arately  to  stfpply.  The  separate  circumstances  which  gave 

a  distinct  eredibility  to  each  of  the  testimonies  are  added 

ihgether,  and  give  a  so  much  higher  credibility  to  those 

points  of  iaffbrmation  upon  which  they  deliver  a  com- 

iBoii  tesftmony.    This  is  the  case  when  the  testimonies 

cnty  in  then  the  appearance  of  being  independent  of 

Ode  another.    And  even  when  the  one  is  derived  from 

tile  other,  it  stilt  affords  an  accession  to  the  evidence  ;  be- 

eanse  the  author  of  the  subsequent  testimony  gives  us  the 

distinct  assertion,  that  he  believed  in  the  troth  of  the 

orighiat  testimony. 

The  evidence  may  be  steengthened  still  farther,  by 

the  accession  of  a  third  manuscript,  and  a  third  testimony. 
An  the  separate  circumstances  which  confer  credibility 
ttpesr  any  one  document,  even  though  it  stands  alone  and 
VMopported  by  any  other,  combine  themselves  into  a 
maeh  stronger  body  of  evidence,  when  we  imve  obtidned 
the  concurrence  of  several.  If,  even  in  the  case  of  a  sin- 
gle narrative,  a  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  ita  being 
trae,  from  the  multitade  and  diffusion  of  copies,  and  from 
the  air  of  treUi  and  honesty  discernible  in  the  composition 
itaelf,  the  probability  is  heightened  by  the  coincidence  of 
eeteral  narratives,  all  of  them  possessing  the  same  claiflM 
upon  eor  belief.    If  it  be  improbable  that  one  should  be 

written  for  tlie  purpose  of  imposing  a  falsehood  upon  the 
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world,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  many  should  be 
written,  all  of  them  conspiriDg  to  the  same  perverse  and 
unnatural  object.  No  one  can  doobt^  at  least,  that  of  the 
multitude  of  written  testimonies  which  have  come  down 
to  us^  the  true  must  greatly  preponderate  over  the  false ; 
and  that  the  deceitful  principle,  though  it  exists  sometimes, 
could  never  operate  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  earry  any 
great  or  general  imposition  in  the  face  of  all  the  docamenls 
which  are  before  us.  The  supposition  must  be  extended 
much  farther  than  we  have  yet  carried  it,  before  we  reaek 
the  degree  of  evidence  and  of  testimony,  of  which,  on  ma« 
ny  points  of  ancient  history,  ^e  are  at  this  moment  in  ac- 
tual possession.  Many  documents  have  been  collected^ 
professing  to  be  written  at  different  times^  and  by  men  of 
different  countries.  In  this  way,  a  great  body  of  ancient 
literature  has  been  formed,  from  which  we  ean  colled 
many  points  of  evidence,  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  Do 
we  find  the  express  concurrence  of  several  authors  to  the 
same  piece  of  history  ?  Do  we  find,  what  is  still  more 
impressive,  events  formally  announced  in  one  narrative, 
not  told  over  again,  but  implied  and  proceeded  upon  as 
true  in  another  ?  Do  we  find  the  succession  of  history, 
through  a  series  of  ages,  supported  in  a  way  that  is  nat- 
ural and  consistent  ?  Do  we  find  those  compositions  whieh 
profess  a  higher  antiquity,  appealed  to  by  those  whieli 
profess  a  lower  ?  These,  and  a  number  of  other  points, 
which  meet  every  scholar  who  betakes  himself  to  the  ac- 
tual investigation,  give  a  most  warm  and  living  character 
of  reality  to  the  history  of  past  times.  There  is  a  perver- 
sity of  mind  which  may  resist  all  this.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  fancies  of  scepticism.  We  may  plead  in  vain  the 
number  of  written  testimonies,  their  artless  eoincidence, 
and  the  perfect  undesignedness  of  manner  by  which  they 
often  supply  the  circumstances  that  serve  both  to  guide 
and  satisfy  the  inquirer,  and  to  throw  light  and  support 
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ion  one  another.    The  infidel  will  still  have  something, 
ihind  which  he  can  entrench  himself ;  and  his  last  sup- 
leition,  monstrous  and  unnatural  as  it  is,  may  be^  that 
le  whole  of  written  history  is  a  laborious  fabrication,  sus- 
ined  for  many  ages,  and  concurred  in  by  many  Individ- 
lis,  with  no  other  purpose  than,  to  enjoy  the  anticipated 
landers  of  the  men  of  future  times,  whom  they  had  com- 
iped  with  so  much  dexterity  to  bewilder  and  lead  astray. 
If  it  were  possible  to  summon  up  to  the  presence  of 
le  mind,  the  whole  mass  of  spoken  testimony,  it  would 
e  found,  that  what  was  false  bore  a  very  small  proper- 
on  to  what  was  true.    For  many  obvious  reasons,  the 
roportion  of  the  false  to  the  true  must  be  also  small  in 
Titten  testimony.    Yet  instances  of  falsehood  occur  in 
oth ;  and  the  actual  ability  to  separate  the  false  from  the 
aie  in  written  history,  proves  that  historical  evidence  has 
M  principles  uid  its  probabilities  to  go  upon.    There 
my  be  the  natural  signs  of  dishonesty.    There  may  be 
iie  wildness  and  improbability  of  the  narrative.    There 
lay  be  a  total  want  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  other 
loeuments.    There  jpay  be  the  silence  of  every  author  for 
^s  after  the  pretended  date  of  the  manuscript  in  ques- 
ioD.    There  may  be  all  these,  in  sufficient  abundance,  to 
iODvict  the  manuscript  of  forgery  and  falsehood.    This 
las  actually  been  done  in  several  instances.    The  skill 
od  discernment  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  subject  of 
liatorical  evidence,  have  been  improved  by  the  exercise. 
The  few  cases  in  which  sentence  of  condemnation  has 
leen  given,  are  so  manjr  testimonies  to  the  competency  of 
he  tribunal  which  has  sat  in  judgment  over  them,  and 
;ive  a  stability  to  their  verdict,  when  any  document  is 
tpproved  of.     It  is  a  peculiar  subject,  and  the  men  who 
»Und  at  a  distance  from  it  may  multiply  their  suspicions 
kud  their  scepticism  at  pleasure ;  but  no  intelligent  man 
)ver  entered  into  the  details,  without  feelini;  the  most  fa- 
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loilicr  and  satisfyiBg  convietioD  of  that  cradk  aai  eaaA- 
dence  whieh  it  ia  in  the  power  of  hiatorical  evidence  la 
beatow. 

N0W9  to  appl J  thia  to  tlie  olijeet  of  onr  preaent  diins. 
ion,  which  ia  to  aacertain  the  age  of  ti»  doeaaenly  aai 
the  peraon  who  u  the  author  ef  it  Tbeae  ere  poiata  of 
information  whieh  may  be  coUeeted  firem  the  petfanBaate 
itself.  Tliey  may  be  fooad  ia  tlie  body  of  the  compam- 
tion,  or  they  nmy  be  mora  formally  annonneed  in  the  tide 
pagBr-^-and  every  time  that  the  book  ia  vaforred  to  by  ib 
title,  or  the  name  of  the  anther  and  age  of  the  poUiealioB 
aaa  announeed  in  any  other  doenment  that  baa  oome  dom 
to  uMf  these  points  of  information  reeeire  additional  pasof 
finam  the  teatimony  of  aubaeqoent  writera. 

Tba  New  Testament  ia  bonnd  np  in  one  yohuBey  hat 
we  would  be  underrating  ito  evidenee  if  we  regarded  it 
only  as  one  testimony,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  fiMto  n- 
eorded  in  it  rested  upon  Uia  testimony  of  one  baatorisa. 
It  ia  not  one  pnUieation,  but  a  coUeation  ai  aeveml  poidu 
cations,  which  aie  aacribed  to  different  authoia,  and  maib 
their  first  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  worUL  Tt 
fix  the  date  of  their  appearance,  it  ia  neeeaaaiy  to  inatitote 
a  separate  inquiry  for  each  publication ;  and  it  ia  the  ea- 
:  expected  testimony  of  all  subsequent  writers,  that  two  of 
the  Gospels  and  several  of  tbe  fipistles,  were  written  bf 
the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  and  pnbliahed  11 
their  lifetime.  Gelsus,  an  enemy  of  the  Ghriatian  faith; 
refers  to  the  affairs  of  Jesus  aa  written  by  Ida  diaeiplas. 
He  never  thinks  of  disputing  the  fact  $  and  from  the  ax- 
tracts  whieh  he  makes  for  the  purpoae  of  criticism,  thnfe 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  it  ia  ana  or 
oth^  of  the  four  Gospels  to  which  he  refers.  The  sia^ 
testimony  of  Gelsus  may  be  considered  aa  deeieive  of  the 
fact,  that  the  story  of  Jesus  &  of  his  life  waa  aetaally  wnt- 
ten  by  bis  disciples.    Gelsua  writes  about  a  bnndrad  yssif 
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after  the  alleged  time  ttf  the  poblication  of  this  siny ;  hot 
Ihftt  it  wu  written  by  the  eompftnions  of  this  JesM^  is  a 
fiiet  whieh  he  never  thinke  of  disputing.  He  takes  it  op 
npttn  the  strength  of  its  general  notorietj,  and  the  whole 
fcistayef  that  period  fiinushes  nothing  that  can  attach 
any  daobt  or  saspieion  to  this  eirennstanee.  Referring 
te  A  prineiple  already  talcsn  notice  of,  liad  it  been  the  his- 
Awy  of  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  prophet,  its  anthentieity 
mwM  have  been  admitted  without  any  formal  testimony 
to  dmt  eftct.  It  wonld  iiave  been  admitted,  so  to  speak, 
upon  the  mere  existence  of  the  title-page,  combined  with 
tUe  cbenmstance,  that  the  whole  coarse  of  history  or  tnu 
iUkm  does  not  fomish  os  with  a  single  fact,  leading  ns  to 
Ibelieve  that  the  correctness  of  this  title-page  was  ever 
qnestisned.  It  would  have  been  admitted^  not  becaase  it 
iKaa  asserted  by  sabseqnent  writers,  hot  because  they 
■ado  no  aeseition  upon  the  subject,  becaase  they  never 
thought  of  converting  it  into  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
beaanse  their  occasional  references  to  the  book  in  question 
wosild  be  looked  upon  as  carrying  in  them  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgBMrt,  that  it  was  the  very  same  book  which  it  pro- 
flMaad  to  be  at  the  present  day.  The  distinct  assertion  of 
Oelsns,  that  the  pieces  in  question  were  written  by  the 
oaoipanions  of  Jesus,  though  even  at  the  distance  of  a 
hondfed  years,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  authen- 
6mtjf  which  cannot  be  alleged  for  many  of  the  most  es- 
tsamed  compositions  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  addition  of  a 
fM»al  testimony  to  that  kind  of  general  evidence,  which 
is  fisDnded  upon  the  tacit  or  implied  concurrence  of  sub- 
sequent  writers,  and  which  is  held  to  be  perfectly  decisive 
in  similar  cases. 

:.:   Had^the  pieces,  which  make  up  the  New  Testament, 

bean  the  only  documents  of  past  limes,  the  mere  existence 

tf  a  pretension  to  such  an  age,  and  to  such  an  author,  rest- 

^htg'Mi  tMr  own  information,  would  have  been  sustained 
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as  a  certain  degree  of  evidence^  that  ttie  real  age  and  tfie 
real  author  had  been  a88ifi;ned  to  them.  But  we  have  the 
testimony  of  subsequent  authors  to  the  same  effisct ;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked^  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  crowded,  and 
the  most  closely  sustained  series  of  testimonies^  of  which 
we  h^ve  any  example  in  the  whole  field  of  ancient  history. 
When  we  assigned  the  testimony  of  Celsus,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  is  the  very  first  which  oecnrs  after  the 
di^s  q[  the  apostles.  The  blank  of  a  hundred  yean  be* 
twixt  tlie  publication  of  the  original  story  and  the  poblica- 
tion  of  Gelsusy  is  filled  up  by  antecedent  testimonies^  which 
in  all  fairness^  should  be  counted  more  decisive  erf  the  point 
in  question.  They  iare  the  testimonies  of  Ohrialian  writ- 
ers,  andy  in  as  far  as  a  nearer  opportunity  ^  obtainmg 
correct  information  is  concerned^  they  should  be  held  more 
valuable  than  the  testimony  of  Celsus.  Tliese  refineneei 
are  of  three  kinds : — Firstf  In  some  caaes^  thw  reference 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  madp  in  thei  form 
of  an  express  quotation^  and  the  author  particolarly  nam* 
ed.  Sectmdlyf  In  other  cases^  the  quotation  is  made 
without  reference  to  the  particular  author^  and  ushered  is 
by  the  general  words^  ^^  asitia  written.^'  And,  TJkM- 
hf,  There  are  innumerable  allusions  to  the  different  parii 
of  the  new  Testament,  scattered  over  all  the  writings  sf 
the  earlier  fathers.  In  this  last  case  there  is  no  exprae 
citation ;  but  we  have  the  sentiment,  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion, the  very  words  of  the  New  Testament,  repeated  so 
often,  and  by  such  a  number  of  different  vmters,  as  Is 
leave  no  dodbt  upon  the  mind,  that  they  were  copied  fros 
one  common  original,  which  was  at  that  period  held  ia 
high  reverence  and  estimation.  In  pursuing  the  train  of 
references,  we  do  not  meet  with  a  single  chasm  from  the 
days  of  the  original  writers.  Not  to  repeat- what  we  have 
already  made  some  allusion  to,  the  testimonies  of  the  orif* 
inal  writers  to  one  another,  we  proceed  to  aasert^  tM 
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tome  of  tbe  fathers^  whose  writingB  have  come  down  to 
lUf  were  the  eompaoions  of  the  apostles^  and  are  eren 
named  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  St  Clement^ 
liiahop  of  Rome^  is^  with  the  concarrence  of  all  ancient 
anUrarSy  the  same  whom  Paul  mentions  in  his  epistle  to 
ike  Philtppians.  In  his  epbtle  to  the  chnreh  of  Corinth^ 
whieh  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  whole  ehurch  of 
Rome^  he  refers  to  the  first  epistle  of  Paal  to  the  former 
chnreh.  <<  Take  into  yonr  hands  the  epistle  of  the  blessed 
Panl  the  apostle.  ^^  He  then  makes  a  quotation,  whieh  is 
to 'be  found  in  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Oonld  Clement  have  done  this  to  the  Gwinthians  them- 
selves, had  no  such  epistle  been  in  existence  ?  And  is  not 
this  an  undoubted  testimony,  not  merely  from  the  mouth  of 
Clement,  but  on  the  part  of  the  churches  both  of  Rome  and 
Oorinthy  to  the  authenticity  of  such  an  epistle  ?  There  are 

in  this  same  epistle  of  Clement  several  quotations  of  tbe 
aeoond  kind,  whieh  confirm  the  existence  of  some  other 

books  of  the  New  Testament ;  ^nd  a  multitude  of  allusions 
or^erences  of  the  third  kind,  to  the  writings  of  the  evan- 
gelisty  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles-  and  a  great  many  of  those 
epiades  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment We  have  similar  testimonies  from  some  more  of 
Ihe  fathers,  who  lived  and  conversed  with  Jesus  Christ 
BeeidcD  many  references  of  the  second  and  third  kind,  we 
have  also  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  testimony^ 
whieb  Clement  gave  to  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Co* 
iiiithians>  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  in- 
diapatable.  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
takes  notice  of  St  Paul's  epistle  to  thaft  church ;  and  PoU 
yeafm  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostles,  makes  the 
lame  express  reference  to  St  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
Uppiansy  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  people.  In  carrying 
Sjoratlention  down  from  the  apostolical  fathers,  we  follow 
in  nplatenropted  series  of  testimonies  to  the  anthentieity 
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of  the  canoDical  scriptures.  Tbey  get  mere  nouerou  and 
cireumstaDtial  as  we  proceed — a  thing  to  be  expected  horn 
the  progress  of  Christianityi  and  the  greater  aultitode  sf 
writers^  who  came  forward  tn  its  defence  and  iUoatratM. 

In  pursuing  the  series  of  writers  fironi  the  days  of  the 
apostles  down  to  about  160  years  after  the  pubUcaCioa  of 
the  pieces  which  make  up  the  New  Testament^  we  cams 
to  TertuUian^  of  whom  Ijardner  says,  <^  that  th^e  are 
perhaps  more  and  longer  quotations  of  the  small  yoIum 
of  the  New  Testament  in  this  one  GhristiaB  author,  thaii 
of  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  though  of  so  uncomnMn  excel- 
lence for  thought  and  style^  in  the  writers  of  all  cftaiac- 
iers  fbr  several  ages.'' 

We  feel  ourselves  exposed,  in  this  part  of  our  inves- 
tigation, to  the  suspicion  which  adheres  to  every  Chris- 
tian testimony.  We  have  already  made  some  attempts  (• 
analyse  that  suspicion  into  its  ingredients,  and  we  eon> 
eeive,  thai  the  drcomstanee  of  the  Christians  being  ai 
interested  party,  is  only  one,  and  not  perhaps  the  princi- 
pal of  these  ingredients.  At  all  events,  this  may  be  the 
proper  place  for  disposing  of  that  one  ingredient,  and  for 
offering  a  few  general  observations  on  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  testimony. 

In  estimating  the  valoe  of  any  testimony,  there  an 
two  distinct  subjects  of  consideration ;  the  person  whs 
gives  the  testimony,  and  the  people  to  whom  the  testimoiqr 
is  addressed.  It  is  quite  needless  to  enlai^  on  the  re« 
scrarces  which,  in  the  present  instance,  we  derive  from 
both  these  considerations,  and  how  much  each  of  them 
contributes  to  the  triumph  and  solidity  of  the  Christisn 
argument.  In  as  far  as  the  people,  who  give  the  testimo- 
ny are  concerned,  how  could  they  be  mistaken  in  their 
account  of  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testament,  when  some 
of  them  lived  in  the  same  age  with  the  original  writeny 
and  were  theur  intimate  acquaintances,  and  when  aU  ef 
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em  bad  the  benefit  of  an  uneontrolled  series  of  evidence^ 
acbiDg  down  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  publications 
their  own  times  ?  Or^  how  can  we  suspect  that  they 
Urifledy  when  there  runs  through  their  writings  the  same 
ae  of  plainness  and  sincerity,  which  is  allowed  to  stamp 
e  eharaeter  of  authenticity  on  other  productions  ;  and^ 
»ove  ally  when,  upon  the  strength  evfen  of  heathen  testi- 
ony,  we  conclude^  that  many  of  them,  by  their  sufferings 
id  death,  gave  the  highest  evidence  that  man  can  ^ve^ 
'  his  speaking  under  the  influence  of  a  real  and  honest 
invietion?  In  as  far  as  the  people  who  received  the 
stimony  are  concerned,  to  what  other  circumstances  can 
e  ascribe  their  concurrence,  than  to  the  truth  of  that  tes* 
nony  ?  In  what  way  was  it  possible  to  deceive  them 
Km  a  point  of  general  notoriety?  The  books  of  the 
ew  Testament  are  referred  to  by  the  ancient  fathers,  as 
ritings  generally  known  and  respected  by  the  Christians 
'  that  period.  If  they  were  obscure  writings,  or  had  no 
dstence  at  the  time,  how  can  we  account  for  the  credit 
id  authority  of  those  fathers  who  appealed  to  them,  and 
id  the  effrontery  to  insult  their  fellow  Christians  by  a 
isehood  so  palpable^  and  so  easily  detected?  Allow 
lem  to  be  capable  of  this  treachery^  we  have  still  to  ex- 
lain^  how  the  people  came  to  be  the  dupes  of  so  glaring 
n  imposition  ;  how  they  could  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
very  thing  for  a  religion,  whose  teachers  were  so  unprin-' 
ipled  as  to  deceive  them,  and  so  unwise  as  to  commit 
lemselves  upon  ground  where  it  was  impossible  to  elude 
iscovery.  Could  Clement  have  dared  to  refer  the  peo- 
le  of  Corinth  to  an  epistle  said  to  be  received  by  them- 
elves,  and  which  had  no  existence?  or,  could  he  have 
dferred  the  Christians  at  large  to  writings  which  they 
ever  heard  of.  And  it  was  not  enough  to  maintain  the 
emblance  of  truth  with  the  people  of  their  own  party. 
¥here  were  the  Jews  all  the  time?    and  bow  was  it 
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possible  to  escape  the  correction  of  these  keen  and  vigi- 
lant observers  ?  We  mistake  the  matter  much,  if  we  thiok, 
that  Christianity  at  that  time  was  making  its  insidious  W17 
in  silence  and  in  secrecy^  through  a  listless  and  qdcob- 
cerned  public.  All  history  gives  an  opposite  representa* 
tion.  The  passions  and  curiosity  of  men  were  qaitenpon 
the  alert.  The  popular  enthusiasm  had  been  excited  01 
both  sides  of  the  question.  It  had  drawn  the  attention  ef 
established  authorities  in  different  provinces  of  the  empire^ 
and  the  merits  of  the  Christian  cause  had  become  a  nat' 
ter  of  frequent  and  formal  discussion  in  courts  of  judiet- 
ture.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Christian  writers  hid 
the  hardihood  to  venture  upon  a  falsehood,  it  would  have 
been  upon  safer  ground  than  what  they  actually  adopted. 
They  would  never  have  hazarded  to  assert  what  was  80 
open  to  contradiction,  as  the  existence  of  books  held  ii 
reverence  among  all  the  churches,  and  which  nobodj 
either  in  or  out  of  these  churches  ever  heard  of.  Tkey 
would  never  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  commit  in  ttif 
way  a  cause,  which  had  not  a  single  circumstance  to  l^ 
commend  it  but  its  truth  and  its  evidences. 

The  falsehood  of  the  Christian  testimony  on  this  pointy 
would  carry  along  with  it  a  concurrence  of  circomtancesi 
each  of  which  is  the  strangest  and  most  unprecedented 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  First,  That  men,  who  sustained 
in  their  writings  all  the  characters  of  sincerity,  and  many 
of  whom  submitted  to  martyrdom,  as  the  highest  pledge 
of  sincerity  which  can  possibly  be  given,  should  have 
been  capable  of  falsehood  at  all.  Second,  That  this 
tendency  to  falsehood  should  have  been  exercised  so  or 
wisely,  as  to  appear  in  an  assertion  perfectly  open  to  de- 
tection, and  which  could  be  so  readily  converted  to  the 
discredit  of  that  religion,  which  it  was  the  favourite  ao- 
bition  of  their  lives  to  promote  and  establish  in  tbe  world. 
Third,  That  this  testimony  could  have  gained  the  eoB- 
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conearrence  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
that,  with  their  eyes  perfectly  open  to  its  falsehood,  they 
should  be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  of  fortune 
in  supporting  it.  Fourth,  That  this  testimony  should 
never  have  been  contradicted  by  the  Jews,  and  that  they 
ihould  have  neglected  so  effectual  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
gracing a  religion,  the  progress  of  which  they  contemplat- 
ed with  so  much  jealousy  and  alarm.  Add  to  this,  that 
it  is  not  the  testimony  of  one  writer  which  we  are  making 
•  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  so  many  difficulties.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  many  writers,  who  lived  at  different  times  and 
in  dlfCerent  countries,  and  who  add  the  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  their  entire  agreement  with  one  another,  to 
the  other  circumstances  equally  unaccountable,  which  we 
have  just  now  enumerated.  The  falsehood  of  their  united 
.testimony  is  not  to  be  conceived.  It  is  a  supposition  which 
we  are  warranted  to  condemn,  upon  the  strength  of  any 
one  of  the  above  improbabilities  taken  separately.  But  the 
fair  way  of  estimating  their  effect  upon  the  argument,  is 
to  take  them  jointly,  and  in  the  language  of  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  to  take  the  product  of  all  the  improbabilities 
into  one  another.  The  argument  which  this  product  fur- 
nishes for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  testimony,  has,  in 
.  strength  and  conclusiveness,  no  parallel  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ancient  literature. 

The  testimony  of  Celsus  is  looked  upon  as  peculiarly 
valuable,  because  it  is  disinterested.  But  if  this  consid- 
eration gives  so  much  weight  to  the  testimony  of  Celsus, 
why  should  so  much  doubt  and  suspicion  annex  to  the 
testimony  of  Christian  writers,  several  of  whom,  before 
his  time,  have  given  a  fuller  and  more  express  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  ?  In  the  persecutions 
they  sustained ;  in  the  obvious  tone  of  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty which  runs  through  their  writings  ;  in  their  general 
agreement  upon  this  subject ;  in  the  multitude  of  their 
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followers^  who  never  could  have  confided  in  men  that 
ventured  to  commit  themselves^  by  the  assertion  of  wliat 
was  obviously  and  notoriously  false  ;  in  the  check  which 
the  vigilance,  both  of  Jews  and  Heathens^  exercised  over 
every  Christian  writer  of  that  period, — in  all  these  cu*. 
comstancesy  they  give  every  evidence  of  having  delivered 
a  fair  and  unpolluted  testimony. 


CHAP.  UL 


r  THE  mTERNAL  MARKS  OF  TRUTH  AND  HONESTY  TO  BE 
FOUND  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

II.  W  £  sball  now  look  into  the  New  TestameDt  itself^ 
id  endeavoor  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  internal  marks 
tmth  and  honesty,  which  are  to  be  foand  in  it. 

Under  this  head,  it  may  be  rights  to  insist  upon  the 
innte  accuracy,  which  runs  through  all  its  allusions  to 
B  existing  manners  and  eireumstanees  of  the  times.  To 
ipreciate  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  would  be  right  to 
»nd  to  the  peculiar  sitoation  of  Jodea,  at  the  time  of 
r  Saviour.  It  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro« 
in  emperors,  and  comes  flrequently  under  the  notice  of 
t  profane  historians  of  that  period.  From  this  source 
s  derive  a  great  variety  of  information^  as  to  the  man- 
>r  in  which  the  emperors  conducted  the  government  of 
eir  different  provinces ;  what  degree  of  indulgence  was 
lowed  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people  whom  they 
id  in  subjection  ;  in  how  far  they  were  suffered  to  live 
der  the  administration  of  their  own  laws;  the  power 
tiich  was  vested  in  the  presidents  of  provinces ;  and  a 
imber  of  other  ciscumstances  relative  to  the  criminal  and 
fil  jurisprudence  of  that  period.  In  this  way,  there  is 
great  number  of  different  points  in  which  the  historians 
the  New  Testament  can  be  brought  into  comparison 
ith  the  secular  historians  of  the  age.  The  history  of 
tirist  and  his  apostles  contains  innumerable  references 
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to  the  state  of  public  affairs.  It  is  not  the  history  of  ob- 
scare  and  unnoticed  individuals.  They  had  attracted 
much  of  the  public  attention.  They  had  been  before  the 
governors  of  the  country.  They  had  passed  through  the 
established  forms  of  justice  ;  and  some  of  them  underwcit 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  times.  It  is  easy  to  per 
ceive,  then,  that  the  New  Testament  writers  were  led  is 
allude  to  a  number  of  these  circumstances  in  the  political 
history  and  constitution  of  the  times^  which  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  ordinary  historians.  This  was  delicate 
ground  for  an  inventor  to  tread  upon ;  and  particalarlyy 
if  he  lived  at  an  age  subsequent  to  the  time  of  his  history. 
He  might  in  this  case  have  fabricated  a  tale,  by  eoniniig 
himself  to  the  obscure  and  familiar  incidents  of  private 
history ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  true  and  a  contemporary  Ui* 
torian,  to  sustain  a  continued  accuracy,  through  his  mimie 
and  numerous  allusions  to  the  public  policy  and  goveii* 
ment  of  the  times. 

Within  the  period  of  the  Gospel  history^  Judea  expe- 
rienced a  good  many  vicissitudes  in  the  state  of  its  govern- 
ment. At  one  time  it  formed  part  of  a  kingdom  unds 
Herod  the  Great  At  another,  it  formed  part  of  a  smaller 
government  under  Archelaus.  It  after  this  came  mider 
the  direct  administration  of  a  Roman  governor ;  whiek 
form  was  again  interrupted  for  several  years,  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Herod  Agrippa  to  the  sovereign  power,  as  exer 
cised  by  his  grandfather ;  and  it  is  at  last  left  in  the  fona 
of  a  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evangelical  histmy. 
There  were  also  frequent  changes  in  the  political  state  ef 
the  countries  adjacent  to  Judea;  and  which  are  oAea 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  A  caprice  of  tiie 
reigning  emperor  often  gave  rise  to  a  new  form  of  gov> 
ernment,  and  a  new  distribution  of  territory.  It  wiU  be 
readily  conceived,  how  much  these  perpetual  floctuatiitf 
in  the  state  of  public  affairs^  both  in  Jadea  and  ita  oei^ 
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boarhoody  mast  add  to  the  power  and  diffieulty  of  that 
ordeal  to  which  the  Gospel  history  has  been  subjeeted. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject^  there  is  do  want  of  wit- 
nesses with  whom  to  confront  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament In  addition  to  the  Roman  writers  who  have 
touched  upon  the  affairs  of  Judea^  we  have  the  benefit  of 
a  Jewish  historian^  who  has  given  us  a  professed  history 
of  his  own  country.  From  him,  as  was  to  be  expected^ 
we  have  a  far  greater  quantity  of  copious  and  detailed 
narrative)  relative  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Judea^  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  those  particulars  which  are 
connected  with  their  religious  belief,  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  With  many,  it  will  be  supposed  to  add  to 
the  valae  of  his  testimony,  that  he  was  not  a  Christian ; 
bat  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  a  most  zealous  and  determined 
enemy  to  the  cause.  It  is  really  a  most  useful  exercise, 
to  pursue  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  the  writ- 
ers of  the  New  Testament,  and  those  Jewish  and  profane 
authors,  with  whom  we  bring  them  into  comparison. 
Throughout  the  whole  examination,  our  attention  is  con* 
flood  to  forms  of  justice ;  successions  of  governors  in  dif- 
ferent provinces ;  manners,  and  political  institutions.  We 
ate  therefore  apt  to  forget  the  sacredness  of  the  subject ; 
and  we  appeal  to  all,  who  have  prosecuted  this  inquiry, 
if  this  circumstance  is  not  favorable  to  their  having  a  clo- 
ser and  more  decided  impression  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel history.  By  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
evangelists  and  contemporary  authors,  and  restricting  our 
attention  to  those  points  which  come  under  the  cognizance 
ef  ordinary  history,  we  put  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
en  the  footing  of  ordinary  historians ;  and  it  is  for  those, 
who  have  actually  undergone  the  labour  of  this  examina- 
tisDy  to  tell  how  mueli  this  circumstance  adds  to  the  im- 
pmaion  of  their  authenticity.    The  mind  gets  emancipat- 
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ed  from  the  peculiar  delusion  which  attaches  to  the  saciedi 
ness  of  the  subject^  aud  which  has  the  undoubted  effeet 
of  restnuning  the  confidence  of  its  inquiries.  The  argu- 
ment assumes  a  secular  complexion^  and  the  writers  d 
the  New  Testament  are  restored  to  that  credit,  with  which 
the  reader  delivers  himself  up  to  any  other  historian,  whs 
has  a  much  less  weight  and  quantity  of  historical  eTidencs 
in  his  favour. 

We  refer  those  readers  who  wish  to  prosecote  this 
inquiry,  to  the  first  volume  of  Lardner's  CredUnUtg  oftki 
Gospels.  We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  geneni 
observations  on  the  nature  and  precise  effect  of  the  aiga* 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  accuracy  of  the  nomerooa  alls* 
sions  to  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  which  tliB 
Gospel  history  embraces,  forms  a  strong  corroboratioD  of 
that  antiquity,  which  we  have  already  assigned  to  iti 
writers  from  external  testimony.  It  amounts  to  a  proo( 
that  it  is  the  production  of  authors  who  lived  antecedeit 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  aboat 
the  time  that  b  ascribed  to  them  by  all  the  extenud  testi* 
mony  which  has  ali*eady  been  insisted  upon.  It  is  that 
accuracy,  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  contes- 
porary  historian.  It  would  be  difficult,  even  for  the  aa- 
thor  of  some  general  speculation,  not  to  betray  his  tiM 
by  some  occasional  allusion  to  the  ephemeral  customs  aad 
institutions  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  Bat  the  au- 
thors of  the  New  Testament  run  a  mnch  greater  risk. 
There  are  five  different  pieces  of  that  collection  which  are 
purely  historical,  and  where  there  is  a  continued  refereace 
to  the  characters,  and  politics,  and  passing  events  of  the 
day.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  swept  away  the 
whole  fabric  of  Jewish  polity ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  eon- 
ceived,  that  the  memory  of  a  future  generation  could  have 
retained  that  minute,  that  varied,  that  intimate  acquaiat- 
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with  the  statistics  of  a  nation  no  longer  in  existenee^ 
wUeh  it  evinced  in  every  page  of  the  evangelical  writers. 
^We  fiady  in  point  of  fact,  that  both  the  Heathen  and 
Christian  writers  of  subsequent  ages  do  often  betray  their 
ignorance  of  the  particular  customs  which  obtained  in  Ja- 
dea  during  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  And  it  must  be  es- 
Awmed  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
of  die  New  Testament,  that  on  a  subject,  in  which  the 
chanees  of  detection  are  so  numerous,  and  where  we  can 
aeareely  advance  a  single  step  in  the  narrative^  without 
the  possibility  of  betraying  our  time  by  some  mistaken 
ftlhniony  it  stands  distiilguished  from  every  later  compo- 
ntion,  in  being  able  to  bear  the  most  minute  and  intimate 
comparison  with  the  contemporary  historians  of  that  pe- 
riod* 

The  ailment  derives  great  additional  sticpngthy  from 
mra^ing  the  New  Testament,  not  as  one  single  perform- 
muotf  bnt  as  a  collection  of  several  performances.  It  is  the 
wwk  of  no  less  than  eight  different  authors,  who  wrote 
without  any  appearance  of  concert,  who  published  in  differ* 
oat  parts  of  the  world,  and  whose  writings  possess  every 
mdence,  both  internal  and  external,  of  being  independent 
frodoctions.  Had  only  one  autiior  exhibited  the  same  mi- 
Mrte  accuracy  of  allusion,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  a 
twy  strong  evidence  of  his  antiquity.    But  when  we  see  so 

ly  authors  exhibiting  such  a  well  sustained  and  almost 

Lpected  accuracy  through  the  whole  of  their  varied 
and  distinct  narratives,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
ySsuAxnkf  that  they  were  either  the  eye-witnesses  of  their 
'iWa  history,  or  lived  about  the  period  of  its  accomplish- 
imit 

When  different  historians  undertake  the  affidrs  of  the 
ftame  period^  they  either  derive  their  information  from  one 
Mother^  or  proceed  upon  distinct  and  independent  infbr- 
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Bnation  of  their  own.  Now^  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guish  the  copyist  from  the  original  historian.  There  k 
something  in  the  very,  style  and  manner  of  an  origami 
narrative^  which  announces  its  pretensions.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  one  events  or  any  series  of  events,  sbooli 
make  such  a  similar  impression  upon  two  witnesses^  u 
to  dispose  them  to  relate  it  in  the  same  language,  to  describe 
it  in  the  same  order,  to  form  the  same  estimate  as  to  the  cir- 
eumstauces  which  should  be  noticed  as  important,  and  those 
other  circumstances  which  should  be  suppressed  as  imma- 
terial. Each  witness  tells  the  thing  in  his  owb  way,  makes 
use  of  his  own  language,  and  brings  forward  circa mataaen 
which  the  other  might  omit  altogether,  as  not  essential  (• 
the  purpose  of  his  narrative.  It  is  this  agreement  in  the 
facts,  with  this  variety  in  the  manner  of  describing  thei% 
that  never  fails  to  impress  upon  the  inquirer  that  additioir 
al  conviction  which  arises  from  the  concurrence  of  sepir 
rate  and  independent  testimonies.  Now,  this  is  precisely 
that  kind  of  coincidence  which  subsists  between  the  New 
Testament  writers  and  Josephus,  in  their  allusions  to  the 
peculiar  customs  and  institutions  of  that  age.  £ach  par- 
ty maintains  the  style  of  original  and  independent  histori- 
ans. The  one  often  omits  altogether,  or  makes  only  t 
slight  and  distant  allusion  to  what  occupies  a  prominent 
part  in  the  composition  of  the  other.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  any  thing  like  a  studied  coincidence 
between  them.  There  is  variety,  but  no  opposition ;  and 
it  says  much  for  the  authenticity  of  both  histories,  that 
the  most  scrupulous  and  attentive  criticism  can  scarcely 
detect  a  single  example  of  an  apparent  contradiction  ii 
the  testimony  of  these  different  authors,  which  does  noi 
admit  of  a  likely,  or  at  least  a  plausible  reconciliatioD. 

When  the  difference  between  two  historians  is  curied 
to  the  length  of  a  contradiction,  it  enfeebles  the  credit  rf 
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both  their  testimonies.  When  the  agreement  is  carried 
to  the  length  of  a  elose  and  scrupulous  resemblance  in 
every  particular,  it  destroys  the  credit  of  one  of  the  parties 
ma  an  independent  historian.  In  the  case  before  ns,  we 
jmtber  perceive  this  difference,  nor  this  agreement.  Such 
are  the  variations,  that,  at  first  sight,  the  reader  is  alarm- 
ed with  the  appearance  of  very  serious  and  embarrassing 
difficulties.  And  such  is  the  actual  coincidence,  that  the 
diffieoUies  vanish  when  we  apply  to  them  the  labours  of  a 
jMofonnd  and  intelligent  criticism.  Had  it  been  the  ob- 
joet  of  the  Crospel  writers  to  trick  out  a  plausible  imposi- 
iion  on  the  credulity  of  the  world,  tbey  would  have  studi- 
ed a  closer  resemblance  to  the  existuig  authorities  of  that 
period ;  nor  would  tbey  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
.wperftcial  brilliancy  of  Voltaire,  which  dazzles  every 
iBiagination,  and  reposed  their  vindication  with  the  Le- 
lands  and  Lardners  of  a  distant  posterity,  whose  sober 
ffodition  is  so  little  attended  to,  and  which  so  few  know 
-how  to  appreciate. 

Ih  the  Gospels,  we  are  told  that  Herod  the  Tetrareh 
eC  Galilee,  married  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  In  Jose- 
pbas  we  have  the  same  story ;  only  he  gives  a  different 
mune  to  Philip,  and  calls  him  Herod ;  and  what  adds  to 
the  difficulty,  there  was  a  Philip  of  that  family,  whom  we 
know  not  to  have  been  the  first  husband  of  Herodias. 
This  is  at  first  sight  a  little  alarming.  But,  in  the  pro- 
greas  of  our  inquiries,  we  are  given  to  understand  from 
this  same  Josephus,  that  there  were  three  Herods  in  the 
MHO  family,  and  therefore  no  improbability  in  there  be- 
ing two  Philips.  We  also  know,  from  the  histories  of 
that  period,  that  it  was  quite  common  for  the  same  indi- 
vidual to  have  two  names  ;  and  this  is  never  more  neces- 
Sfliy,  than  when  employed  to  distinguish  brothers  who 
have:  one  name  the  same.  The  Herod  who  is  called 
•Philip,  is  just  as  likely  a  distinction,  as  the  Simon  who  is 
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ealled  Peter^  or  the  Saal  who  is  called  Paul.  The  nane 
of  the  high  priest^  at  the  time  €i  oor  Saviour's  cracifixioa^ 
was  Caiaphasy  accordiog  to  the  evangelists.  Aerardiagto 
Josephusy  the  name  of  the  high  priest  at  that  period  was  Jt- 
seph.  This  woald  have  been  precisely  a  difieolty  of  ths 
same  kind^  had  not  Josephus  happened  to  noDtion^  thil 
this  Joseph  was  also  called  Caiaphas.  WoaM  it  have 
been  dealing  fairly  with  the  evangelists^  we  ask,  to  hafs 
made  their  credibility  depend  npon  the  accidental  oats' 
sion  of  another  historian  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  any  ao^ 
knowledged  principle  of  sound  criticism^  to  bring  fiM 
writers  so  entirely  under  the  tribunal  of  JosephoSy 
of  whoai  stands  as  firmly  supported  by  all  the  evidi 
which  can  give  authority  to  an  historian  ;  and  who  ban 
greatly  the  advantage  of  him  in  this,  that  they  can  add 
the  argument  of  their  concurrence  to  the  argument  of  each 
separate  and  independent  testimony?  It  so  happea% 
however^  in  the  present  instance^  that  even  Jewish  wiit- 
ers^  in  their  narrative  of  the  same  circumstance,  give  Iks 
name  of  Philip  to  the  first  husband  of  Hurodias.  We  hj 
no  means  conceive^  that  any  foreign  testimony  was  neces- 
sary for  the  vindication  of  the  evangeliats.  Still,  howev* 
er,  it  must  go  far  to  dissipate  every  suspicion  of  artifice 
in  the  consUruction  of  their  histories.  It  proves,  that  ia 
the  confidence  with  which  they  delivered  themselves  ap 
to  their  own  information,  they  neglected  appearance,  and 
felt  themselves  independent  of  it  This  apparent  diflteaL 
ty,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  lands  ns  in  a 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  honesty  of  the  evangelists; 
and  it  is  delightful  to  perceive,  how  truth  receives  a  fid^ 
ler  accession  to  its  splendour,  from  the  attempts  whieh 
are  made  to  disgrace  and  to  darken  it 

On  this  branch  of  the  argument,  the  impartial  inqair* 
er  must  be  struck  with  the  little  indulgence  which  infiMi^ 
and  even  Christians,  have  given  to  the  evangelical  writ* 
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MtL  Iq  other  eases,  when  we  compare  the  narratives  of 
contemporary  historians^  it  is  not  expected,  that  all  the  eir- 
onmetanees  alluded  to  by  one  will  be  taken  notice  of  by 
the  rest ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  an  event  or  a  custom 
ii  admitted  open  the  faith  of  a  single  historian ;  and  the 
^enee  ^  all  other  writers  is  not  suffered  to  attach  suspi-* 
cson  or  discredit  to  his  testimony.  It  is  an  allowed  prin- 
oiple,  that  a  scrupulous  resemblance  between  two  histories 
ia  TCiy  far  from  necessary  to  their  being  held  consistent 
with  one  another.  And,  what  is  more,  it  sometimes  bap- 
fwrn,  that  with  contemporary  historians  there  may  be  an 
al^parent  contradiction,  and  the  credit  of  both  parties  re« 

as  entire  and  unsuspicious  as  before.    Posterity  is 
these  cases  disposed  to  make  the  most  liberal  allowan* 

Instead  of  calling  it  a  contradiction,  they  often  call 
jk  a  dWcnUy.  They  are  sensible,  that  in  many  instances, 
•Hneming  variety  of  statement  has,  upon  a  more  extensive 
iBMwledge  of  ancient  history,  admitted  of  a  perfect  recon* 
oBiation.  Instead,  then,  of  referring  the  difficulty  in 
^watien  to  the  inaccuracy  or  bad  faith  of  any  of  the  par- 
tisa,  they  with  more  justness  and  more  modesty,  refer  it 
ta^ihmr  own  ignorance,  .and  to  that  obscurity  which  ne* 
essMrily  hangs  over  the  history  of  every  remote  age- 
Thew  principles  are  suffered  to  have  great  influence  in 

secular  investigation ;  but  so  soon  as,  instead  of  a 

r,  it-becomes  a  sacred  investigation,  every  ordinary 
frindple  is  abandoned,  and  the  suspicion  annexed  to  tlie 
of  religion  is  carried  to  the  dereliction  of  all  that 
and  liberality  with  which  every  other  document 
if  smtiqnity  is  judged  of  and  appreciated.  How  does  it 
bppeiiy  tlwt  the  authority  of  Josephus  should  be  acqui- 
ttced  in  as  a  first  principle,  while  every  step,  in  the  nar- 
MirBwof  the  evangelists,  must  have  foreign  testimony  to 
and  support  it?  How  comes  it  that  the  silence  of 
should  be  construed  into  an  impeachment  of  the 
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testimony  of  the  evangelists,  while  it  is  never  admitted  for  a 
single  moment,  that  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  can  impart 
the  sli^test  blemish  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  ?  How 
comes  it  that  the  supposition  of  two  Philips  in  one  fiimily 
should  throw  a  damp  of  scepticism  over  the  Gospel  nam- 
tive,  while  the  only  circumstance  which  renders  that  snp- 
position  necessary  is  the  single  testimony  of  Josephus ;  in 
which  very  testimony  it  is  necessarily  implied,  that  there 
are  two  Herods  in  that  same  family  ?  How  comes  it,  that 
the  evangelists,  with  as  much  internal,  and  a  vast  dftl 
more  of  external  evidence  in  their  favour,  should  be  made 
to  stand  before  Josephus,  like  so  many  prisoners  at  the 
bar  of  justice  ?  In  any  other  case,  we  are  convinced  that 
this  would  be  looked  upon  as  rough  handling.  But  we 
are  not  sorry  for  it«  It  has  given  more  triumph  and 
confidence  to  the  argument.  And  it  is  no  small  addifioi 
to  our  faith,  that  its  first  teachers  have  survived  an  exan- 
ination,  which,  in  point  of  rigour  and  severity,  we  believe 
to  be  quite  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  criticism. 

It  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  presumption, 
when  a  story  is  told  circumstantially.  The  art  and  the 
safety  of  an  impostor,  is  to  confine  his  narrative  to  gene- 
rals, and  not  to  commit  himself  by  too  minute  a  specifica- 
tion of  time  and  place,  and  allusion  to  the  manners  or  oc- 
currences of  the  day.  The  more  of  circumstance  that 
we  introduce  into  a  story,  we  multiply  the  chances  of  de- 
tection, if  false  ;  and  therefore,  where  a  great  deal  ofci^ 
cumstance  is  introduced,  it  proves,  that  the  narrator  feeh 
the  confidence  of  truth,  and  labours  under  no  apprehen- 
sion for  the  fate  of  his  narrative.  Even  though  we  have 
it  not  in  our  power  to  verify  the  truth  of  a  single  circan- 
stance,  yet  the  mere  property  of  a  story  being  circum- 
stantial is  always  felt  to  carry  an  evidence  in  its  favour. 
It  imparts  a  more  familiar  air  of  life  and  reality  to  the 
narrative.    It  is  easy  to  believe,  that  the  groundwork  of 
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3ry  may  be  a  fabrication ;  but  it  requires  a  more  refln- 
Bpecies  of  imposture  tlian  we  can  well  conceive^  to 
itruct  a  harmonious  and  well*su8tained  narrative, 
iinding  in  minnte  and  circumstantial  details  which 
port  cme  another,  and  where,  with  all  our  experience 
^al  life,  we  can  detect  nothing  misplaced,  or  inconsist- 
or  improbable. 

To  prosecute  this  argument  in  all  its  extent,  it  would 
lecessary  to  present  tlie  reader  with  a  complete  anal- 
\  or  examination  of  the  Gospel  history.  But  the  most 
erficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  it  main* 
Sf  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  character  of  being  a  cir- 
istantial  narrative.  When  a  miracle  is  recorded,  we 
e  generally  the  name  of  the  town  or  neighbourhood 
sre  it  happened  ;  the  names  of  the  people  concerned  ; 
effect  upon  tlie  hearts  and  convictions  of  the  bye-stand- 
;  the  arguments  and  examinations  it  gave  birth  to ; 
i  all  that  minuteness  of  reference  and  description  which 
iresses  a  strong  character  of  reality  upon  the  whole 
tory.  If  we  take  along  with  us  the  time  at  which  this 
lory  made  its  appearance,  the  argument  becomes  much 
inger.  It  does  not  merely  carry  a  presumption  in  its 
our,  from  being  a  circumstantial  history  :  It  carries  a 
of  in  its  favour,  because  these  circumstances  were 
spletely  within  the  reach  and  examination  of  those  to 
om  it  was  addressed.  Had  the  evangelists  been  false 
torians,  they  would  not  have  committed  themselves  up- 
so  many  particulars.  They  would  not  have  furnished 
I  vigilant  inquirers  of  that  period  with  such  an  effectu- 
instrument  for  bringing  them  into  discredit  with  the 
iple ;  nor  foolishly  supplied,  in  every  page  of  their 
rrative,  so  many  materials  for  a  cross-examination, 
ich  M'ould  infallibly  have  disgraced  them. 
Now,  we  of  this  age  can  institute  the  same  cross-ex- 
ination.      We  can  compare  the  evangelical  writers 
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urith  contemporai^  authors^  and  verify  a  namber  of  cir* 
cumstances  in  the  history^  and  government^  and  pecoligr 
economy  of  the  J  ewbh  people.  We  therefore  have  ikm 
our  power  to  institute  a  cross-examination  npon  the  writ 
ers  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  freedom  and  frequea* 
cy  of  ihiiir  allnsions  to  these  circumstances  supply  as  with 
ample  materials  for  it.  The  fact,  that  they  are  borne  sot 
in  their  minute  and  incidental  allusions  by  the  testhnoij 
of  other  historians,  gives  a  strong  weight  ^  what  has  beet 
called  circumstantial  evidence  in  their  favour.  Am  s 
specimen  of  the  argument,  let  us  confine  our  obeervansai 
to  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  trials  and  executioDi  ssd 
burial.  They  brought  him  to  Pontius  Pilate.  We  knot 
both  from  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  that  he  was  at  that  tiae 
governor  of  Judea.  A  sentence  from  torn  was  necessty 
before  they  could  proceed  to  the  execution  of  Jesus ;  ssd 
we  know  that  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  osua^f 
vested  in  the  Roman  governor.  Our  Savionr  was  treat- 
ed with  derision ;  and  this  we  know  to  have  been  a  cor 
tomary  practice  at  that  time,  previons  to  the  exeeatiOB  sf 
criminals,  and  during  the  time  of  it  Pilate  seoai^^  Je- 
sus before  he  gave  him  up  to  be  crucified.  We  knsir 
from  ancient  authors,  that  this  wil6  a  very  usual .  practise 
among  the  Romans.  The  account  of  an  execation  geas- 
rally  run  in  this  form  :  He  was  stripped,  whipped,  ui 
beheaded  or  executed.  According  to  the  evangelists,  hii 
accusation  was  written  on  the  top  of  the  cross  ;  and  we 
learn  from  Suetonius  and  others,  that  the  crime  sf  As 
person  to  be  executed  was  affixed  to  the  instrument  of  Ui 
punishment  According  to  the  evangelist,  this  accasstaM 
was  written  in  three  different  languages ;  and  we  knowfiw 
Josephus,  that  it  was  quite  common  in  Jerusalem  to  havedl 
public  advertisements  written  in  this  manner.  Aecofdiig 
to  the  evangelists,  Jesus  had  to  bear  bis  cross;  and  wekaow 
from  other  resources  of  information^  that  this  was  the 
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stent  pmctiee  of  these  times.  According  to  the  evange- 
KstSy  the  body  of  Jesus  was  given  op  to  be  baried  at  the 
Mqaeat  of  friends.  We  know  that,  unkss  the  criminal 
Wan  infamous,  this  was  the  law,  or  the  custom  with  all 
it^man  governors. 

These,  and  a  few  more  particulars  of  the  same  kind> 
^ecnr  within  the  compass  of  a  single  page  of  the  evangel- 
ical history.  The  circumstantial  manner  of  the  history 
ndlbrds  a  presumption  in  its  favour,  antecedent  to  all  ex- 
mmination  into  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  themselves. 
Bat  it  makes  a  strong  addition  to  the  evidence,  when  we 
Add,  that  in  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  main  story, 
tfie  evangelists  maintain  so  great  a  consistency  with  the 
testimony  tA  other  authors,  and  with  all  we  can  collect 
ftiNtt  other  sources  of  information,  as  to  the  manners  and 
institolions  of  that  period.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive^  In 
Ike  #vst  instance,  how  the  inventor  of  a  fabricated  story 
Itmild  hazard  such  a  number  of  circumstances,  each  of 
thein  supplying  a  point  of  compariAn  with  other  authors, 
nnd  living  to  the  inquirer  an  additional  chance  of  detect- 
teg  the  imposition.  And  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  be- 
Iteve,  that  troth  should  have  been  so  artfully  blended  with 
flilSehoou  m  the  composition  of  this  narrative,  particulai^- 
IjT  as  we  perceive  nothing  like  a  forced  introduction  of 
'ttsy  one  circumstance.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  out 
4t  place,  nothing  thrust  in  with  the  view  of  imparting  an 
'Sir  of  probability  to  the  history.  Tlie  circumstance  upon 
whteh  we  bring  the  evangelists  into  comparison  with  pro- 
Ihiir  anthers,  is  often  not  intimated  in  a  direct  form,  but 
''^  tlie  ibrm  of  a  slight  or  distaut  allusion.  There  is  not 
"fai  most  remote  appearance  of  its  being  fetched  or  sought 
fat.  It  is  brought  in  accidentally,  and  flows  in  the  most 
iHttaral  and  undesigned  manner  out  of  the  progress  of 
tte  tarrative. 
'-'    '  The  circumstance,  that  none  of  the  Gospel  writers  are 
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inconsistent  with  one  another^  falls  better  under  a  diflier* 
ent  branch  of  the  argument*  It  is  enough  for  our  preseil 
purpose,  tliat  there  is  no  single  writer  inconsistent  witi 
himself.  It  often  happens,  that  falsehood  carries  its  owi 
refutation  along  with  it ;  and  that,  through  the  artful  dir 
guises  which  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  bbri- 
.cated  story,  we  can  often  detect  a  flaw  or  a  contradiction 
which  condemns  the  authority  of  .the  whole  narrative. 
Now,  every  single  piece  of  the  New  Testament  wants 
.this  mark  or  character  of  falsehood.  The  diflferent  parts 
are  found  to  sustain,  and  harmonise^  and  flow  out  of  each 
other.  Each  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a  consistsat 
narrative.  For  any  thing  we  see  upon  the  face  of  it,  it 
may  be  true,  and  a  further  hearing  must  be  given  before 
we  can  be  justified  in  rejecting  it  as  the  tale  of  an  impos- 
tor, 

There  is  another  mark  of  falsehood  which  each  of  die 
Gospel  narratives  appears  to  be  exempted  from.    There 
is  little  or  no  paradi^jg  about  their  own  integrity*    We 
.can  collect  their  pretensions  to  credit  from  the  history  It- 
self, but  we  see  no  anxious  display  of  these  pretendoiu. 
We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  force  of  that  argumeat 
which  is  derived  from  the  publicity  of  the  Christian  wit' 
acles,  and  the  very  minute  and  scrupulous  examinatioa 
which  they  had  to  sustain  from  the  rulers  and  official  dm   . 
of  Judea.     But  this  publicity,  and  these  examinatioos,  r 
are  simply  recorded  by  the  eyaogelists.    There  is  M  r 
boastful  reference  to  these  circumstances,  and  no  ostenli-  P 
tious  display  of  the  advantage  which  they  give  to  ths  i^ 
Christian  argument.     They  bring  their  story  forward  ii  p 
the  shape  of  a  direct  and  unencumbered  narrative,  and 
deliver  themselves  with  that  simplicity  and  unembarrassed 
confidence,  which  nothing  but  their  consciousness  of  trotii; 
and  the  perfect  feeling  of  their  own  strength  and  coDsis- 
tency^  can  account  for.    They  do  not  write,  as  if  tbeb 
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olject  was  to  carry  a  point  that  was  at  all  doubtful  or  sus- 
picioos*  It  b  simply  to  transmit  to  the  men  of  other 
times,  and  of  other  countries,  a  memorial  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  world.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  narrative,  we  chal- 
lenge the  most  refined  judge  of  the  human  character,  to 
point  out  a  single  symptom  of  diffidence  in  the  troth  ot 
their  own  story,  or  of  art  to  cloak  this  diffidence  from  the 
notice  of  the  most  severe  and  vigilant  observers.  The 
manner  of  the  New  Testament  writers  does  not  carry  in 
U  the  slightest  idea  of  its  being  an  assumed  manner.  It  is 
quite  natural,  quite  unguarded,  and  free  of  all  apprehen- 
aiooy  that  their  story  is  to  meet  with  any  discredit  or  con- 
tradiction from  any  of  those  numerous  readers,  who  had 
it  fully  in  their  power  to  verify  or  to  expose  it.  We  see 
no  expedient  made  use  of  to  obtain  or  to  conciliate  the 
acquiescence  of  their  readers.  They  appear  to  feel  as  if 
they  did  not  need  it.  They  deliver  what  they  have  to 
aay,  in  a  round  and  unvarnished  manner ;  nor  is  it  in 
general  accompanied  with  any  of  those  strong  assev- 
erations, by  which  an  impostor  so  often  attempts  to  prac" 
tise  upon  the  credulity  of  his  victims. 

In  the  simple  narrative  of  the  evangelists,  they  betray 
no  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
events  which  they  record,  and  no  consciousness  that  what 
they  are  announcing  is  to  excite  any  wonder  among  their 
readers.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  strong  circum- 
stance. Had  it  been  the  newly  broached  tale  of  an  im- 
postor, he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  feigned  astonish- 
ment himself,  or  at  least  have  laid  his  account  with  the 
doubt  and  astonishment  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
When  a  person  tells  a  wonderful  story  to  a  company  who 
are  totally  unacquainted  with  it,  he  must  be  sensible,  not 
merely  of  the  surprise  which  is  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  hearers^  but  of  a  corresponding  sympathy  in  his  own 
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mind  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  listen  to  him.    He 

leys  bis  account  with  the  wonder^  if  not  the  incredality^ 

of  his  hearers ;  and  this  distinctly  appears  in  tke  tenia 

with  which  he  delivers  his  story^  and  the  manner  in 

which  he  introduces  it.    It  makee  a  wide  differeneo, 

if,  on  the  other  hand^  he  tells  the  same  stoiy  to  a  eompa- 

ny^  who  have  long  been  apprised  of  the  ehief  circamstan* 

ces^  but  who  listen  to  him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtain- 

ing  a  more  distinct  and  particular  narrative;    Now,  in  as 

far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  manner  of  the  evADgeliatSf 

they  stand  in  this  last  predicament    They  do  not  writer 

as  if  they  were  imposing  a  novelty  upon  their  readeia^ 

In  the  language  of  Luke,  they  write  for  the  sake  of  giving 

more  distinct  information ;  and  that  the  readers  might  Inms 

ihe  certainty  qf  those  thingSf  wherein  they  had  been  tt* 

structed.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  task,  they  delivtt 

themselves  with  the  most  familiar  and  unembamased  aiou 

plicity.    They  do  not  appear  to  antidpate  the  aurpriae  uf 

their  readers,  or  to  be  at  all  aware,  that  the  marvellons 

nature  of  their  story  is  to  be  any  obstacle  to  its  credit  m 

reception  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  the  first  peiformaaca 

of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  there  was  a  strong  and  a  wide^ 

ly  spread  sensation  over  the  whole  country;     His  /ami 

went  abroad,  and  all  people  were  amazed.    This  is  qoito 

natural ;  and  the  circumstance  of  no  surprise  being  eitinr 

felt  or  anticipated  by  the  evangelists,  in  the  wrifingcf 

their  history,  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  truth  of  tbf 

history  itself^  that  the  experience  of  years  had  blunted  ths 

edge  of  novelty,  and  rendered  miracles  familiar,  not  oa^ 

to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  to  whom  they  addresM^ 

themselves. 

What  appears  to  us  a  most  striking  internal  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  is  that  perfect  unity  of  mind 
and  of  purpose  which  is  ascribed  to  onr  Saviour.  Had 
he  been  an  impostor,  he  could  not  have  foreseen  all  tke 
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floetaations  of  his  history,  and  yet  no  expression  of  sur- 
prise is  recorded  to  have  escaped  from  him.  No  event 
appears  to  have  caught  him  unprepared.  We  see  no  shift- 
ing of  doctrine  or  sentiment,  with  a  view  to  accommodate 
to  new  or  unexpected  circumstances.  His  parables  and 
warnings  to  bis  disciples  give  sufiBcient  intimation,  that 
he  laid  his  account  with  all  those  events  which  appeared 
to  his  unenlightened  friends  to  be  so  untoward  and  so  un- 
promising. In  every  explanation  of  his  objects,  we  see 
the  perfect  consistency  of  a  mind,  before  whose  prophetic 
eye  all  futurity  lay  open ;  and  when  the  events  of  this  fu- 
turity eame  round,  be  met  them,  not  as  chances  that  were 
ittilbreseen,  but  as  certainties  which  he  had  provided  for. 
This  eonsistency  of  his  views  is  supported  through  all  the 
variations  of  his  history,  and  it  stands  finally  contrasted 
fat  the  record  of  the  evangelists,  with  the  misconceptions, 
the  rarprises,  the  disappointments  of  his  followers.  The 
ghadaal  progress  of  their  minds  from  the  splendid  antici- 
patiMs  of  earthly  grandeur,  to  a  full  acquiescence  in  the 
disetrine  of  a  cmcifled  Saviour,  throws  a  stronger  light  on 
ike  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  of  conception  which  ani- 
iMted  his,  and  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Jnepiration  that  filled  and  enlightened  it.  It  may  have 
been  possible  enough  to  describe  a  welUsustained  exam- 
ple of  this  contrast  from  an  actual  history  before  us.  It 
it  diflGult,  however,  to  conceive,  how  it  could  be  sustain- 
ed 80  well,  and  in  a  manner  so  apparently  artless,  by 
Means  of  invention,  and  particularly  when  the  inventors 
itode  their  own  errors  and  their  own  ignorance  form  part 
of  the  fabrication. 


CHAP.  IV. 

ON  THE  TESTIMONY  OF   THE  ORIGINAL  WITNESSES  TO  THE 

TRUTH  OF  THE  GOSPEL  NARRATIVE. 

IlL  L  HERE  was  nothing  in  the  situation  of  the  New 
Testament  writers^  which  leads  us  to  perceive  that  they 
had  any  possible  inducement  for  publishing  a  falsehood. 

We  have  not  to  allege  the  merb  testimony  of  the 
Christian  writers^  for  the  danger  to  which  the  profession 
of  Christianity  exposed  all  its  adherents  at  that  period. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  to  this  effect  W« 
have  innumerable  allusions^  or  express  intimations^  of  the 
same  circumstance  in  the  Roman  historians.  The  treat- 
ment and  persecution  of  the  Christians  makes  a  principal 
figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire ;  and  there  is  no  poiat 
better  established  in  ancient  history^  than  that  the  bare 
circumstance  of  being  a  Christian^  brought  many  to  the 
punishment  of  deaths  and  exposed  all  to  the  danger  of  t 
suffering  the  most  appalling  and  repulsive  to  the  feelings 
of  our  nature. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive^  why  the  Roman  govern* 
ment)  in  its  treatment  of  Christians^  departed  from  ito 
usual  principles  of  toleration.  We  know  it  to  have  been 
their  uniform  practice^  to  aHow  every  indulgence  to  the 
religious  belief  of  those  different  countries  in  which  thej 
established  themselves.  The  truth  is^  that  such  an  in- 
dulgence demanded  of  them  no  exertion  of  moderation  or 
principle.    It  was  quite  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  Fagao- 
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.  .A  different  country  worshipped  different  gods^  but 
^as  a  general  principle  of  Paganisni|  that  each  country 
its  godsy  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ow^ 
their  peculiar  homage  and  veneration.  In  this  way 
*e  was  no  interference  between  the  different  religions 
ich  prevailed  in  the  world.  It  fell  in  with  the  policy 
he  Roman  government  to  allow  the  Ibllest  toleration 
»ther  religions^  and  it  demanded  no  sacrifice  of  princi- 
It  was  even  a  dictate  of  principle  with  them  to  re- 
ct  the  gods  of  other  countries  ;  and  the  violation  of  a 
^on  different  from  their  own^  seems  to  have  been  felt^ 
merely  as  a  departure  from  policy  or  justice^  but  to  be 
wed  with  the  same  sentiment  of  horror  which  is  an^ 
ed  to  blasphemy  or  sacrilege.  So  long  as  we  were 
ler  Paganism,  the  truth  of  one  religion  did  not  involve 
it  the  falsehood  or  rejection  of  another.  In  respecting 
religion  of  another  country^  we  did  not  abandon  our 
) ;  nor  did  it  follow^  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  other 
ntry  annexed  any  contempt  or  discredit  to  the  religion 
vhich  we  had  been  edoeated.  In  this  niotnal  rever- 
e  for  the  religion  of  each  other,  no  principle  was  de- 
ted  from^  and  no  object  of  veneration  abandoned.  It 
not  involve  in  it  the  denial  or  relinquishment  of  our 
a  gods^  but  only  the  addition  of  so  many  more  gods  to 
catalogue. 

In  this  respect^  however,  the  lews  stood  distinguished 
n  every  other  people  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
pire.  Their  religious  belief  carried  in  it  something 
re  than  attachment  to  their  own  system.  It  carried  in 
he  contempt  and  detestation  of  every  other.  Yet,  in 
te  of  this  circumstance,  their  religion  was  protected  by 
mild  and  equitable  toleration  of  the  Roman  govem- 
nt.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  habits 
character  of  the  Jews,  which  was  calculated  to  give 
ch  disturbance  to  the  establishments  of  other  countries. 


Thouf^^they  admittodl  cosverts  fkon  ottunr  ■•Bam,  jwt 
fheir  epirit  of  piMelyttsA  was  fiv  Ikmi  Mag  tf  UmI  ma 
tire  or  idveAtiUNNw  kmd^  which  ooiiM  dam  Iho  Boil 
SovErmuBnt  for  Iho  tafaQr  of  ai^  -eabthig  iMiilMiMK 
Their  high  and  exdoaira  TOMratkn  Air  their  «im  fQFMMi 
gave aa  nnaocial  diadam  tolhe  Jewiah ohamelMV  wUeh 
waa  ttot  at  all  myidiig  to  Ibreigiiflca  I  hoi  etiU,  m  It  lad  to 
aothiig  BiiaelaeToiia  in  point  of  tftely  k^'OMMa  lo4riMil 
been  ovevlooMed  faj  ihe  Reman  uoramoMat  as  «  fioea^rf 
impotent  vanity^  .   ,...     t 

..  Bnt  the  caae  ivaa  widely  diflbiont  with  the  CattMai 
qretem.  JUjUA  net  coqIob  itoelf  to  the  denial  or  rcgeetiin 
of  ewtj  other  ayatem.  It  wae  tor  iaipQali^  ito^own  ^ 
elnaive  anthori^  over  the  eonaeieneea  of  Mf  and~ftr  de^ 
Inching  aa  many  aa  it  eonld  from  Ihelr  aMef^aMO'  to  IH 
religion  of  their  own  ooontiy*  ^It  earned  ml  ito  ftaoheii 
all  tlie  oiliMiaive  oharaetera  of  a  monopoly^  and  not  mertiy 
exeited  reaentment  by  the  euppoaed  anajfuee  of  -ito  pie' 
tenaiona,  bot  firom  the  rapidity  and  ezleni  of  fie  innoni^ 
tions^  spread  an  alarm  over  tlm  whole  Bonmn  empire  fer 
the  aecnrity  of  all  its  eatabliabmenta.  Aeeordingly,  at  the 
eommeneement  of  ita  progreaa^  eo  long  aa  It  waa  contned 
to  Judea  and  the  immediate  neighbonrlKNid)  it  aeema  to 
have  been  in  perfect  safety  from  toe  peraeeotiono  of  the 
Homan  government.  It  waa  at  ftrat  looked  npon  aa  a 
arare  modifteation  of  Jndaiam^  and  that  theflhrat  Ohriitfaaa 
differed  from  the  reat  of  their  countrymen  only  tn  certato 
faeatuma  ^  tAetr  ova  aajperefifiM.  For  a  few  yeara  ai^ 
tor  the  crucifixion  of  oar  Savionri  it  seems  to  have  exeHsd 
ao  alarm  on  the  part  of  tiie  Roman  emperora,  who  did  not 
depart  from  their  oenal  maxima  of  tolerationf  till  they  be- 
gan to  nnderatand  the  magnitade  of  ito  preteMionei  aai 
the  nnlooked  fer  sneeesa  which  attended  tliem. ' ' 

In  the  coarse  of  a  veiy  few  years  after  ito  Sret  pratoal* 
Satio%  U  drew  down  npon  it  the  heatility  ^^the  'BMii 
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gnTerenent ;  and  the  fact  is  nndoobted,  that  some  of  its 
ftrtt  teachers^  who  announced  themselves  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  oar  Saviour^  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  all  the 
remarkable  events  in  his  history,  suffered  martyrdom 
for  their  adherence  to  the  religion  which  they  taught. 

The  disposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  religion  of  Jesns 
was  BO  less  hostile ;  and  it  manifested  itself  at  a  still  ear- 
lier stage  of  the  business.  The  causes  of  this  hostility 
are  obvious  to  all  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  those  times.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Jews  did  not  at  all  times  poHsess  the  power  of  life  and 
death ;  nor  was  it  competent  for  them  to  bring  the  Chris- 
&ins  to  execution  by  the  exercise  of  legal  authority.  Stilly 
liowever^  their  powers  of  mischief  were  considerable. 
Their  wishes  had  always  a  certain  eontroul  over  the  mea- 
aarea  of  the  Roman  governor ;  and  we  know,  that  it  vras 
this  eontroul  which  was  the  means  of  extorting  from  Pi- 
late the  unrighteous  sentence  by  which  the  very  first 
teacher  of  our  religion  was  brought  to  a  cruel  and  igno- 
ninious  death.  We  also  know,  that  under  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  vested  in  a  Jewish 
sovereign,  and  that  this  power  was  actually  exerted  against 
the  most  distinguished  Christians  of  that  time.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  Jews  had,  at  all  times,  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing the  lesser  punishments.  They  could  whip,  they  could 
imprison.  Besides  all  this,  the  Christians  had  to  brave 
the  frenzy  of  an  enraged  multitude ;  and  some  of  thcfli 
actually  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  violence  of  the  popular 
eMi  motions. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  utter  disgrace  which 
was  annexed  by  the  world  at  large  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity  at  that  period.  Tacitus  calls  it  ^^  supentitio 
exitiabilisy^^  and  accuses  the  Christians  of  enmity  to  man- 
kind. By  Epictetus  and  others,  their  heroism  is  termed 
obatiiiacy^  and  it  was  generally  treated  by  the  Uomaii 
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governors  as  the  infatuation  of  a  miserable  and  despise! 
people.      There  was  none  of  that  glory   annexed  to  it 
which  blazes  around  the  martyrdom  of  a  patriot  or  a  phi- 
losopher.  That  constancy,  which,  in  another  cause,  would 
have  made  them  illastrious,  was  held  to  be  a  contemptibfe 
folly,  which  only  exposed  them  to  the  derision  and  inso- 
lence of  the  multitude.     A  name  and  a  reputation  in  the 
world  might  sustain  the  dying  moments  of  Socrates  sr 
Regulus ;  but  what  earthly  principlea  can  account  for  the 
intrepidity  of  those  poor  and  miserable  outcasts^  who  con- 
signed themselves  to  a  voluntary  martyrdom  in  the  eatne 
of  their  religion  ? 

Having  premised  these  observations,  we  offer  the  fbl 
lowing  alternative  to  the  mind  of  every  candid  inquiier. 
The  first  Christians  either  delivered  a  sincere  testimonyy 
or  they  imposed  a  story  upon  the  world  wbicb  they  knew 
to  be  a  fabrication. 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  first  Christians  vohm- 
tarily  exposed  themselves,  compel  us  to  adopt  the  fint 
part  of  the  alternative.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived^  that  t 
man  would  resign  fortune,  and  character,  and  life,  in  the 
assertion  of  what  he  knew  to  be  a  falsehood.  The  M 
Christians  must  have  believed  their  story  to  be  true ;  aad 
it  only  remains  to  prove,  that  if  they  believed  it  to  be  troe, 
it  must  be  true  indeed. 

A  voluntary  martyrdom  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
highest  possible  evidence  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  mu 
to  give  of  his  sincerity.  The  martyrdom  of  Socrates  hu 
never  been  questioned,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  sii- 
cere  devotion  of  his  mind  to  the  principles  of  that  plulos- 
ophy  for  which  he  suffered.  The  death  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  will  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  decisive  evideaee 
of  his  sincere  rejection  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  er- 
rors of  Popery,  and  his  thorough  conviction  in  the  troth 
of  the  opposite  system.     When  the  council  of  Geaen 
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«imt  Servetas,  no  one  will  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
atter's  belief,  however  much  be  may  question  Ihe  truth  of 
L  N0W9  in  all  these  cases,  the  proof  goes  no  farther  than 
D  establish  the  sincerity  of  the  martyr's  belief.  It  goes 
^ut  a  little  way,  indeed,  in  establishing  the  justness  of  it. 
This  is  a  different  question.  A  man  may  be  mistaken, 
hough  he  be  sincere.  His  errors,  if  they  are  not  seen  to 
le  such^  will  exercise  all  the  influence  and  authority  of 
ruth  over  him.  Martyrs  have  bled  on  the  opposite  sides 
if  the  question.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  rest  on  this  cir- 
aimstance  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  either  system ; 
lut  the  argument  is  always  deemed  incontrovertible,  in  as 
ar  as  it  goes  to  establish  the  sincerity  of  each  of  the  par- 
lesy  and  that  both  died  in  the  firm  conviction  of  the  doc- 
liaes  which  they  professed.       ^jj^.^ 

N0W9  the  martyrdom  of  the,|M|||(3hristians  stands  dis- 
ioguished  from  all  other  examples  by  this  circumstance, 
liat  it  not  merely  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  martyr's  be- 
ief,  but  it  also  proves  that  what  he  believed  was  true, 
[n  other  cases  of  martyrdom,  the  sufferer,  when  he  lays 
lown  his  life,  gives  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  an  opin- 
ion. In  the  case  of  the  Christians,  when  they  laid  down 
their  lives,  they  gave  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  fact 
[>f  which  they  affirmed  themselves  to  be  the  eye  and  the 
ear  witnesses.  The  sincerity  of  both  testimonies  is  un- 
|uestionable ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that  the  truth 
if  the  testimony  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
its  sincerity.  An  opinion  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  understanding,  ever  liable,  as  we  all  know,  to  error  and 
delusion.  A  fact  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  sens- 
es^  which  have  ever  been  esteemed  as  infallible,  when  they 
pve  their  testimony  to  such  plain,  and  obvious,  and  pal- 
pable appearances,  as  those  which  maLe  up  the  evangeli- 
cal story.  We  are  still  at  liberty  to  question  the  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  Cranmcr  and  Serve- 
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•t» ;  bat  if  we  were  told  by  a  ChriatiaB  teaelierf  vk  Urn 
eolemnity  of  his  dying  hoar^  and  with  the  dreadfid  appar* 
atus  of  martyrdpm  before  him,  that  he  saw  Jeaaa  affasr  ki 
bad  risen  from  the  dead ;  that  he  conversed  with  him 
many  days ;  that  he  put  his  hand  into  the  pvint  ^  his 
sides ;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his  joyful  convietio%  ex- 
claimed^  *'  My  hard^  and  my  God  !''  we  should  ieeliiuit 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  world,  did  this  langaaga  aa^ 
this  testimony  deceive  us. 

If  Christianity  be  not  true,  then  the  first  Christiaai 
must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  subject  oi  their  tes& 
mony.  This  supposition  is  destroyed  by  the  natme  d 
the  subject  It  was  not  testimony  to  a  doetriDe  wUdi 
might  deceive  the  understanding.  It  was  something  moii 
than  testimony  to  a  dream,  or  a  trance,  or  a  midnight  iui^ 
cy,  which  might  deciMdthe  imagiBation.  It  was  testis 
mony  to  a  multitodf ^  mud^  a  succession  of  palpable  fmt^ 
which  could  never  have  deceived  the  senses,  and  whidi 
preclude  all  possibility  of  misti^jt  ^^^^  though  it  hid 
been  the  testimony  only  of  one  individual.  Bat  wheB,ia 
addition  to  this,  we  consider,  that  it  is  the  tesdoMiny^  ast 
of  one,  but  of  many  individuals ;  that  it  is  a  story  rqieat 
ed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  substantially  the  same ;  tbil 
it  is  the  concurring  testimony  of  different  eye- witnesses,  or 
the  companions  of  eye-witnesses— -we  may,  after  this,  tikt 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  falsehood  and  collusion ;  but  it  ii 
not  to  be  admitted,  that  these  eight  diffisrent  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  could  have  all  blundered  the  mattar 
with  such  method,  and  such  uniformity. 

We  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  ma^itude  of  their  snf 
ferings,  there  are  infidels,  who,  driven  from  the  first  pad 
of  the  alternative,  have  recurred  to  the  second,  and  hkft 
affirmed,  that  the  glory  of  establishing  a  new  reli^on,  in* 
duced  the  first  Christians  to  assert,  and  to  persist  in  ss- 
aerting,  what  they  knew  to  be  a  falsehood.    But  (thosgh 
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e  fiboald  be  aDticipatiog  the  last  branch  of  tbe  argameDt) 
ley  forget^  that  we  ba?e  the  concurrence  of  two  parties 
I  the  truth  of  Christianity^  and  that  it  la  the  conduct  only 
r  one  of  the  parties^  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ippoaition  in  question.  The  two  parties  are  the  teaeh- 
ra  and  the  taught.  The  former  may  aspire  to  the  glory 
r founding  a  new  faith;  but  what  glory  did  the  latter 
ropose  to  themselves  from  being  the  dupes  of  an  impo- 
ition  so  ruinous  to  every  earthly  interest^  and  held  in 
ach  low  and  disgraceful  estimation  by  tbe  world  at  large  ? 
Ubandon  the  teachers  of  Christianity  to  every  impotatioBi 
vhich  infidelily,  on  the  rack  for  conjectures,  to  ^ve  plan* 
ibility  to  its  system,  can  desire ;  how  shall  we  explain 
be  concurrence  of  its  dbciples  ?  There  may  be  a  glory 
n  leading,  but  we  see  no  glory  in  being  led.  If  Chris- 
ianity  were  false,  and  Paul  had  the  effrontery  to  appeal 

9  his  five  hundred  living  witnesses  whom  he  alleges  to 
lave  seen  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  the  submissive 
icquiescence  of  his  disciples  remains  a  very  inexplicable 
lircumstance.  The  same  Paul,  in  his  epistles  to  the  Co- 
inthians,  tells  them  that  some  of  them  had  the  gift  of 
lealing,  and  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and  that 
he  signs  of  an  apostle  had  been  wrought  among  them  in 
ronders  and  mighty  deeds.  A  man  aspiring  to  the  glo- 
7  of  an  accredited  teacher^  wodld  never  have  committed 
limself  on  a  subject,  w  here  his  falsehood  could  have  been 

10  readily  exposed.  And  in  the  veneration  with  which 
re  know  his  epistles  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  church 
if  Corinth,  we  have  not  merely  the  testimony  of  their 
vriter  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  miracles,  but  the  testi- 
nony  of  a  whole  people^  who  had  no  interest  in  being  de- 
mved. 

Had  Christianity  been  false,  the  reputation  of  its  first 
eachers  lay  at  the  mercy  of  every  individual  among  the 
lomerous  proselytes  which  they  had  gained  to  their  sys- 
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tem.  It  may  not  be  competent  for  an  unlettered  peagant 
to  detect  the  absardity  of  a  doctrine ;  but  he  can  at  all 
times  lift  his  testimony  against  a  fact,  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in  his  presence,  and  under  the  observation  of  bis 
senses.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  a  number  of  the  epig- 
ties,  there  are  allusions  lo,  or  express  intimations  of,  the 
miracles  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  different  church^ 
to  which  these  epistles  are  addressed.  How  comes  it,  if 
it  be  all  a  fabrication,  that  it  was  never  exposed  ?  We 
know,  that  some  of  the  disciples  were  driven,  by  the  1e^ 
rors  of  persecuting  violence,  to  resign  their  profiMsm 
How  should  it  happen,  that  none  of  them  ever  attenptoi 
to  vindicate  their  apostacy,  by  laying  open  the  artifiee  and 
insincerity  of  their  Christian  teachers  ?  >We  may  be  saii 
that  such  a  testimony  would  have  been  highly  aceeptabk 
to  the  existing  authorities  of  that  period.  The  itm 
would  have  made  the  most  of  it ;  and  the  vigilaiitaBid  dii* 
cerning  officers  of  the  Roman  govenunent  would  not  faafi 
failed  to  turn  it  to  account  The  myateiy  would  haft 
been  exposed  and  laid  open,  and  the  4sariosity  of  latlar 
ages  would  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  wonderfol  and 
unaccountable  steps,  by  which  a  religion  eould  mdn 
such  head  in  the  world,  though  it  rested  its  whole  anther 
ity  on  facts  ;  the  falsehood  of  which  was  accessible  to  sB 
who  were  at  tlie  trouble  to  inquire  about  them.  Bot 
no !  We  hear  of  no  such  testimony  from  the  apostatoi 
of  that  period.  We  read  of  some,  who,  agonised  at  thi 
reflection  of  their  trenchery,  returned  to  their  first  profts- 
sion,  and  expiated,  by  martyrdom,  the  guilt  whkh  they 
felt  they  had  incurred  by  their  dereliction  of  the  tntk 
This  furnishes  a  strong  example  of  the  power  of  convie- 
tion,  and  when  we  join  with  it,  that  it  is  conviction  in  tin 
integrity  of  those  teachers  who  appealed  to  miracles  whieh 
had  been  wrought  among  them,  it  appears  to  us  a  tesdno* 
Qj  in  favour  of  our  religion  which  is  altogether  irresistifalf* 
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OIT  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  SUBSEQUENT  WITNESSES. 

lY.  DUT  this  brings  qs  to  the  last  division  of  the  ar« 
Dnent,  viz.  that  the  leading  facts  iu  the  history  of  the 
fospel  are  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  others. 

The  evidence  we  have  already  brought  forward  for 
le  antiquity  of  the  NewTestament,  and  the  veneration  in 
^hich  it  was  held  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  churchy  is 
a  implied  testimony  of  all  the  Christians  of  that  period  to 
le  truth  of  the  Gospel  history.  By  proving  the  authen- 
city  of  St.  PaoPs  Bpistles  to  the  Corinthians^  we  not 
lerely  establish  his  testimony  to  the  troth  of  the  Chris- 
an  miracles, — we  establish  the  additional  testimony  of 
lie  whole  church  of  Corinth,  who  would  never  have  re- 
pected  these  Bpistles,  if  Paul  had  ventured  upon  a  false- 
6od  so  open  to  detection,  as  the  assertion,  that  miracles 
rere  wrought  among  them,  which  not  a  single  individual 
ver  witnessed.  By  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  at  large,  we  secure,  not  merely  that  argument, 
rhich  is  founded  on  the  testimony  and  concurrence  of  its 
ilFerent  writers,  but  also  the  testimony  of  those  immense 
lultitudes,  who,  in  distant  countries,  submitted  to  the 
few  Testament  as  the  rule  of  thejr  fkith.  The  testimony 
f  the  teachers,  whether  we  take  into  consideration  the 
ubject  of  that  testimony,  or  the  circumstances  under 
irhich  it  was  delivered,  is  of  itself  a  stronger  argument  for 
he  tmtli  of  the  Gospel  history,  than  can  be  alleged  for 
lie  truth  of  any  other  history,  which  has  been  transmitte4 
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down  to  U8  from  ancient  times.  The  concurrence  of  {}» 
taught  carries  along  with  it  a  host  of  additional  testimo- 
nies, which  gives  an  evidence  to  the  evangelical  story, 
that  is  altogether  unexampled.  On  a  point  of  ordinary 
history,  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  is  held  decisive,  becaose 
it  is  not  contradicted.  The  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  only  not  contradicted,  but  confirmed  by  ihe 
strongest  possible  expressions  which  men  can  give  of  their 
acquiescence  in  its  truth  ;  by  thousands  who  were  either 
agents  or  eye-witnesses  of  Ihe  transactions  recorded,  jNho 
could  not  be  deceived,  who  had  no  interest,  and  no  ghiij 
to  gain  by  supporting  a  falsehood,  and  who,  by  their  sof* 
ferings  in  the  cause  of  what  they  professed  to  be  their  be- 
lief, gave  the  highest  evidence  that  human  nature  can  givs 
of  sincerity. 

In  this  circumstance,  it  may  be  perceived,  how  nDcii 
the  evidence  for  Christianity  goes  beyond  ail  ordiuaiy 
kistorical  .evidence.  A  profane  historian  relates  a  semi 
of  events  which  happen  in  a  particular  age ;  and  weeouot 
it  well,  if  it  be  his  own  age,  and  if  the  history  witieh  he 
gives  us  be  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  author.  Anodh 
er  historian  succeeds  him  at  the  distance  of  yean,  and,  ky 
repeating  the  same  story,  gives  the  additional  evidence  of 
his  testimony  to  its  truth.  A  third  historian  perhaps  goei 
over  the  same  ground,  and  lends  another  confirmation  te 
ihe  history.  And  it  is  thus,  by  collecting  all  the  ligbti 
which  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  tract  of  ages  abd  *of 
centuries,  that  we  obtain  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
got,  and  all  the  evidence  that  is  generally  wished  for. 

Now,  there  is  room  for  a  thousand  presumptiooi^ 
which,  if  admitted,  would  overturn  the  whole  of  this  en- 
dence.  For  any  thing  we  know,  the  first  historians  nay 
have  had  some  interest  in  disguising  the  truth,  or  sabsti- 
toting  in  its  place  a  falsehood,  and  a  fabrication.  Thie, 
it  has  not  been  contradicted,  but  they  form  a  very  smaB 
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iraber  of  men,  wbo  feel  strongly  or  partieolarly  interest*- 
I  in  a  question  of  bistory.  Tbe  literary  and  speenlative 
en  of  that  age  may  have  perhaps  been  engaged  in  other 
irsnitsy  or  their  testimonies  may  have  perished  in  the 
reck  of  centuries.  Tlie  second  historian  may  have 
^eo  so  far  removed  in  point  of  time  from  the  events  of 
s  narratives^  that  he  can  furnish  us  not  M'ith  an  inde- 
mdent,  but  with  a  derived  testimony.  He  may  have 
»pied  his  account  from  the  original  historian^  and  the 
Isehood  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  an  ao- 
lentic  and  welUattested  history.  Presumptions  may  be 
oltiplied  without  end  ;  yet  in  spite  of  them,  there  is  a 
itural  confidence  in  tbe  veracity  of  man,  \%  hich  disposes 
» to  as  firm  a  belief  in  many  of  the  facts  of  ancient  histo- 
ry as  in  the  occurrences  of  the  present  day. 

The  history  of  the  Gospel,  however,  stands  distin- 
dshed  from  all  other  history,  by  tbe  uninterrupted  na- 
re  of  its  testimony,  which  carries  down  its  evidence^ 
itbout  a  chasm,  from  its  earliest  promulgation  to  tbe 
resent  day.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  superior  weight 
id  splendour  of  its  evidences,  at  the  first  publieation  of 
At  history^  as  being  supported,  not  merely  by  the  testi- 
ony  of  one,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  several  independ- 
it  witnesses*  We  do  not  speak  of  its  subsequent  writ- 
Sy  wbo  follow  one  another  in  a  far  closer  and  more 
!owded  train^  than  there  is  any  other  example  of  in  the 
istory  or  literature  of  the  world.  We  speak  of  the  strong 
loogh  unwritten  testimony  of  its  numerous  proselytes^ 
bo^  in  the  very  fact  of  their  proselytism^  give  the  strong- 
»t  possible  confirmation  to  the  Gospel^  and  fill  up  every 
lasm  in  the  recorded  evidence  of  past  timea. 

In  the  written  testimonies  for  the  tmth  of  the  Chris- 

an  religion^  Barnabas  comes  next  in  order  to  the  first 

romulgators  of  the  evangelical  story.     He  was  a  contem** 

irary  of  the  apostles^  and  writes  a  very  few  years  aftet 

10 
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the  publication  of  the  pieces  ^vhicfa  make  op  the  New 
Testament.     Clement  follows^  who  was  a  fellow -lab9a^ 
er  of  Paul^  and  writes  an  epistle  in  the  name  of  the  chtrrch 
of  Rome,  to  the  church  of  Corinth.     The  written  testimo- 
nies follow  one  another  with  a  closeness  and  a  rapidity  sf 
which  there  is  no  example ;  but  what  we  insist  on  at 
present,  is  the  unwritten  and  implied  testimony  of  the 
people  who  composed  these  two  churches.     There  can 
be  no  fact  better  established^  than  that  these  two  church^* 
es  were  planted  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  the 
Epistles  which  were  respectively  addressed  to  them,  were 
held  in  the  utmost  authority  and  veneration.     There  is 
to  doubty  that  the  leading  facts  of  the  Gospel  history 
were  familiar  to  them  ;  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  mflay 
individuals  amongst  them  to  verify  these  facts,  either  by 
their  own  personal  observation,  or  hy  an  actual  conversa- 
tion with  eye-witnesses ;  and  that  in  particular,  it  was  ii 
the  power  of  almost  every  individual  in  the  church  d 
Corinth,  either  to  verify  the  miracles  whibh  St.  Paul  al* 
ludes  to,  in  his  epistle  to  that  church,  or  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose the  imposition,  had   there  been  no  foundation  fer 
such  an  allusion.     What  do  we  see  in  all  this,  but  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  of  a  whole  people  to  the  troth 
of  the  Christian  miracles  ?    There  is  nothing  like  this  in 
common  history, — the  formation  of  a  society,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  and  wber« 
the  conduct  of  every  individual  furnishes  a  distinct  pledge  * 
and  evidence  of  its  truth.     And  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
argument,  we  must  reflect,  that  it  is  not  one,  but  many  so- 
cieties, scattered  over  the  different  countries  of  the  world ; 
that  the  principle  upon  which  each  society  was  formed; 
was  the  divine  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  rest- 
ing upon  the  recorded  miracles  of  the  New  Testament ; 
that  these  miracles  were  wrought  with  a  publicity,  and  at 
a  nearness  of  time,  which  rendered  them  accessible  to  the 
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inqniriefl  of  all,  for  upwards  of  half  a  centory ;  that  noth- 
in^  but  the  power  of  conviction  could  have  induced  the 
-people  of  that  age  to  einbt*ace  a  religion  ao  disgraced  and 
so  iiersecuted ;  that  every  temptation  was  held  out  for  ita 
^disciplea  to  abandon  it ;  and  that  though  some  of  them^ 
over|)owered  by  the  terrors  of  punishment^  were  driven  to 
apostacy,  yet  not  one  of  them  has  left  us  a  testimony 
which  can  im|>each .  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  or  the 
integrity  of  its  first  teachers. 

It  taiay  be  observed,  that  in  pursuing  the  line  of  con- 
tinuity from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  written  testimo* 
•nies  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  miracles  follow  one 
•another  in  closer  succession,  than  we  have  any  other  ex<- 
•ample  of  in  ancient  history.  But  what  gives  such  pecu- 
liar iind  unprecedented  evidence  to  thehistory  of  the  Gos- 
pel is,  that  in  the  concurrence  of  the  multitudes  who  em- 
braced it,  and  in  the  existence  of  those  numerous  church- 
es and  societies  of  men  who  espoused  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  every 
amall  interval  of  time  between  the  written  testimonies  vf 
authors  is  filled  up  by  materials  so  strong  and  so  firmly 
cemented,  as  to  present  us  with  an  unbroken  chain  of  ev- 
idence, carrying  as  much  authority  along  with  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  diurnal  record,  commencing  from  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  authenticated  through  its  whole  progress 
by  the  testimony  of  thousands. 

£very  convert  to-the  Christian  faith  in  those  days,  gives 
one  additional  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  histo- 
ry. Is  he  a  Gentile  ?  The  sincerity  of  his  testimony  is 
approved  by  the  persecutions,  the  sufiTeringSi.  the  danger, 
«aud  often  the  certainty  of  martyrdom,  which  the  profes- 
aion  of  Christianity  incurred.  Is  he  a  Jew  ?  The  sin- 
cerity of  his  testimony  is  approved  by  all  these  evidences, 
and  in  addition  to  them  by  this  well  known  fact,  that  ihe 
faith  and  doctrine  of  Christianity  were  in  the  highest  de- 
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^ee  repugnant  to  the  wisbeis  and  prejudices  of  that  pea- 
pie.     It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  as  far  as  Jews 
are  concerned,  Chrbtianity  does  not  owe  a  single  prose* 
lyte  to  its  doctrines,  but  to  the  power  and  credit  of  itse?* 
idences,  and  that  Judea  was  the  chief  theatre  on  whidi 
these  evidences  were  exhibited.    It  cannot  be  too  oftca 
repeated,  that  these  evidences  rest  not  upon  argaHieDt% 
but  upon  facts ;  and  that  the  time,  apd  the  place,  and  d» 
circumstance,  rendered  Ibese  facts  accessible  to  the  iiiqai- 
ries  of  all  who  chose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  this  examiot* 
tion.     And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  trouble  wu 
taken,  whether  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  Christiaa 
&ith,  as  being  so  offensive  to  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the 
Jewish  people^  or  whether  we  reflect  on  the  coDsequences 
of  embracing  it,  which  were  derision,  and  hatred,  aad 
banishment,  and  death.     We  may  be  sure,  that  a  step 
which  involved  in  it  such  painful  sacrifices,  would  not  be 
entered  into  upon  light  and  insufficient  grounds.    In  the 
sacrifices  they  made,  the  Jewish  converts  gave  eveiy  evi* 
deuce  of  having  delivered  an  honest  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  miracles  ;  and  when  we  reflect,  that  many 
of  them  must  have  been  eye-witnesses,  and  alF  of  them 
had  it  in  their  power  to  verify  these  miracles,  by  conver- 
sation and  correspondence  with  bye-standers,  there  caa 
be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  not  merely  an  honest,  but  a  com- 
petent  testimony.     There  is  no  fact  better  estabUsbed, 
than  that  many  thousands  among  the  Jews  believed  ia 
Jesus  and  bis  apostles ;  and  we  have  therefore  to  allege 
their  conversion,  as  a  strong  additional  confirmation  to 
the  written  testimony  of  the  original  historians.       , 

One  of  the  popular  objections  against  the  troth  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  is  the  general  infidelity  of  the  Jewish 
people.  We  are  convinced,  that  at  the  moment  of  pro* 
poking  this  objection,  an  actual  delusion  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  iufideU    In  his  conception,  the  Jews  and  the  Chik^ 
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uu  stand  opposed  to  euh  other.  In  the  belief  of  the 
tler^  he  sees  nothing  but  a  party  or  an  interested  test!- 
eny^  and  in  the  unbelief  of  the  former,  he  sees  a  whole 
eople  persevering  in  their  ancient  faith  and  resisting  the 
ptw  faith,  on  the  ground  of  its  insufficient  evidences.  He 
HTgets  all  the  while,  that  the  testimony  of  a  great  many 
Tihese  Christians,  is  in  fact  the  testimony  of  Jews.  Ue 
ily  attends  to  them  in  their  present  capacity.  He  con- 
implates  them  in  the  light  of  Christians,  and  annexes  to 
lem  all  that  suspicion  and  incredulity  which  are  general- 
r  annexed  to  the  testimony  of  an  interested  party.     He 

aware  of  what  they  are  at  present,  Christians  and  de- 
•nders  of  Christianity  ;  but  he  has  lost  sight  of  their  orig- 
lal  situation,  and  is  totally  unmindful  of  this  circumstance, 
at  in  their  transition  from  Judaism. to  Christianity,  they 
Ave  given  him  the  very  evidence  he  is  in  quest  of.  Had 
lother  thousand  of  these  Jews  renounced  the  faith  of  their 
icestors,  and  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus,  they  would 
ive  been  equivalent  to  a  thousand  additional  testimonies 
I  favour  of  Christianity,  and  testimonies  too  of  the  stron- 
Bst  and  most  unsuspicious  kind,  that  can  well  he  imag- 
led.  But  this  evidence  would  make  no  impression  on 
le  mind  of  an  infidel,  and  the  strength  of  it  is  disguised^ 
^en  from  the  eyes  of  the  Christian.  These  thousand,  in 
le  moment  of  their  conversion,  lose  the  appellation  of 
&WS,  and  merge  into  the  name  and  distinction  of  Chris- 
ans.  The  Jews,  though  diminished  in  number,  retain 
ie  national  appellation ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
ley  persevere  in  the  belief  of  their  ancestors,  is  still  look- 
1  upon  as  the  adverse  testimony  of  an  entire  people.  So 
tng  as  one  of  that  people  continues  a  Jew,  his  testimony 

looked  upon  as  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
bristian  evidences.  But  the  moment  he  becomes  a  Chris- 
&n,  his  motives  are  contemplated  with  distrust.  He  is 
le  of  the  obnoxious  and  suspected  party.     The  mind 
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carries  a  reference  only  to  what  he  is,  and  not  to  what  hi 
has  been.  It  overlooks  the  change  of  sentiment^  and  foi^ 
gets,  that,  in  the  renunciation  of  old  habits^  and  old  prav 
judices,  in  defiance  to  sufferings  and  disgrace,  in  attach^ 
ment  to  a  religion  so  repugnant  to  the  pride  and  bigotiy 
of  their  nation,  and  above  all,  in  sobmission  to  a  systM 
of  doctrines  which  rested  its  authority  on  the  mirmektsf 
their  own  time,  and  their  own  remembrmnee,  every  Jewiil 
convert  gives  the  most  decisive  testimony  whieh  na^oi 
give  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  our  religion* 

But  why,  then,  says  the  infidel,  did  they  not  alike- 
lieve  ?  Had  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  been  trae^  we  ib 
not  see  how  human  nature  could  have  held  out  against  m 
evidence  so  striking  and  so  extraordinary  ;  ncMr  can  we  it 
all  enter  into  the  obstinacy  of  that  belief  whieh  is  aseribel 
to  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  people^  and  which  led  tbea 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  a  testimony,  that  no  man  of  eiMi- 
mou  sense,  we  think,  could  have  resisted. 

Many  Christian  writers  have  attempted  to  resolve  diii 
difficulty,  and  to  prove  that  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  is 
spite  of  the  miracles  which  they  saw,  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  known  principles  of  human  nature.  For  tUi 
purpose,  they  have  enlarged,  with  much  force  and  plaosi- 
bility,  on  the  strength  and  inveteracy  of  the  Jewish  preju- 
dices— on  the  bewildering  influence  of  religious  bigotiy 
upon  the  understanding  of  men — on  the  woeful  disappoiat- 
ment  which  Christianity  offered  to  the  pride  and  interest 
of  the  nation — on  the  selfishness  of  the  priesthood — asd 
on  the  facility  with  which  they  might  turn  a  blind  asd 
fanatical  multitude,  who  bad  been  trained,  by  their  earli- 
est habits,  to  follow  and  to  revere  them. 

In  the  Gospel  history  itself,  we  have  a  very  consiitoDt 
account  at  least  of  the  Jewish  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
our  Saviour.  We  see  the  deeply  wounded  pride  of  a  da- 
tioo,  that  feit  itself  disgraced  by  the  loss  of  ita  indepead* 
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tnee.  We  see  the  airogance  of  its  pecaliar  and  exclu* 
•ive  claims  to  the  favour  of  tlie  Almighty.  We  see  the 
anticipation  of  a  great  prince^  who  was  to  deliver  them 
from  the  power  and  subjection  of  their  enemies.  We  se« 
their  insolent  contempt  for  the  people  of  other  countries, 
and  the  foulest  scorn  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  an 
equality  with  themselves  in  the  honours  and  benefits  of  a 
revelation  from  heaven.  We  may  easily  conceive,  how 
Buch  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  calcu« 
lated  to  gall,  and  irritate,  and  disappoint  them ;  how  it 
must  have  mortified  their  national  vanity ;  how  it  must 
have  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  an  artful  and  interested 
priesthood  ;  and  how  it  must  have  scandalized  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  by  the  liberality  with  which  it  ad-> 
dressed  itself  to  all  men,  and  to  all  nations,  and  raised  to 
an  elevation  with  themselves,  those  whom  the  firmest  hab- 
its  and  prejudices  of  their  country  had  led  them  to  con-* 
template  under  all  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  outcasts* 
Accordingly  we  know,  in  fact,  that  bitterness,  and 
resentment,  and  wounded  pride,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  opposition,  which  Christianity  experi- 
tnced  from  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  New  Testament 
history  itself,  we  see  repeated  examples  of  their  outrageous 
Tiolence ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many 
other  writers.  In  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Poly^ 
earp,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Gentiles  and  Jews  inhabiting 
Smyrna,  in  a  furious  rage,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
out,  <<  This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,  the  father  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  destroyer  of  our  gods,  who  teacheth  all  men  not 
to  sacrifice,  nor  to  worship  them  !"  They  collected  woody 
and  the  dried  branches  of  trees,  for  his  pile ;  and  it  is 
added,  <^  the  Jews  also,  according  to  custom,  assisting 
*with  the  greatest  forwardness.''  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
testimonies  to  a  point  so  generally  understood  ;  as,  that  it 
was  not  conviction  alone,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their 


Qppoflitioii  to  the  Cbristiaos  {  that  a  gnmk  deal  -if  psMoii 
eoteved  into  it ;  aod  ihat  their  nmiiefoiM  Mte  of  hoatiMni 
agaiast  the  vorsbippera  of  Jeaoai  eany  in  theM  ^  thi 
Vtfurka.  of  fory  and  reaentinent.  :  :   «  -^ 

Now  we  koow  that  the  power  of  paaam  mH  oftoa 
eairy  it  veigr  far  over  the  power  of  eonyietioB.  ;  We  kmm 
that  the  atrenglh  of  eoDvietioo  is  not  is  proppclioia  la  thb 
qoantitjy  of  evidence  preMsnteif  bqt  tO:the  iinantilgr-  eC>eiif 
dence  atteniei  tOf  and  perceived^  in  eoaaeqoMMNi.qftrfhil 
attention.  We  also  know,  tliat  attention  ia,  in  a  greet 
Bieaaar?^  a  voluntary  act,  and  tliat  it  ia  often;  in  the  pawK 
of  the  mindi  both  to  turn  away  ite  attention  fcoK  whil 
would  land  it  in  any  painful  or.  huniliating  ceonUlMny 
and  to  deliver  itself  op  exeluaively  to  tboae  ni|;nttenti^ 
wbieb  flatter  its  taste  and  its  pngndicea. .  AU  ftlUa:  lisa 
within  the  range  of  famiUar  and  eveiy-day  expMknee* 
We  all  know  how  much  it  ensures  the  sneceaa  of  an  av- 
gumenty  when  it  gets  n  favouraUs  hearii^  In  by  te 
the  greater  number  of  instances^  the  parties  in  a  litigatioa 
are  not  merely  each  attaehei  to  their  own  aide  itf.  the 
question  ;  but  each  co^fiient  ami  believing  that  theits  is 
the  side  on  which  the  justice  lies.  In  those  ronteata  eC 
opinion^  which  take  place  every  day  between  man  and 
mao^  and  particularly  if  passion  and  interest  have  any 
abate  in  the  controversy,  it  is  evident  to  the  aligktesfc 
observation,  that  though  it  might  have  b^n  selfishfiesa,  in 
the  first  instance,  which  gave  a  peculiar  direction  to  the 
understandings  yet  each  of  the  parties  often  cornea,  at  -lasty. 
to  entertain  a  sincere  conviction  in  the  troth  of  hia  owii 
argument  It  is  not  that  truth  is  not  one  and  immntablei 
The  whole  difference  lies  in  the  observers  {  each  of  them 
viewing  the  object  through  the  medium  of  hia  own  pn^ 
dices,  or  cherishing  those  peculiar  habits  of  attention  and 
understandings  to  which  taste  or  inclination  ha4  ^bpesed* 
him* 
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lu  addition  to  all  this,  we  know,  that  though  the  eyU 
ence  for  a  particular  truth  be  so  glaring,  that  it  forces 
aelf  upon  the  understanding,  and  all  the  sophistry  of  pas- 
ion  and  interest  cannot  withstand  it ;  yet  if  this  truth  be 
f  a  very  painful  and  humiliating  kind,  the  obstinacy  of 
lan  will  often  dispose  him  to  resist  its  influence,  and,  in 
lie  bitterness  of  his  malignant  feelings,  to  carry  a  hostiU 
y  against  it,  and  that  too  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
le  argument  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  its  favour. 

Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  inveteracy  of  the 
ewish  prejudices,  and  reflect  how  unpalatable  and  how 
mrtifying  to  their  pride  must  have  been  the  doctrine  of  a 
mcified  Saviour ;  we  believe  that  their  conduct,  in  refer- 
nce  to  Christianity  and  its  miraculous  evidences,  presents 
s  with  nothing  anomalous  or  inexplicable,  and  that  it 
rill  appear  a  possible  and  a  likely  thing  to  every  under- 
tanding,  that  has  been  much  cultivated  in  the  experience 
f  human  affairs,  in  the  nature  t>f  mind,  and  in  the  science 
f  its  character  and  phenomena. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  this  in- 
estigation.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  bears  no  re- 
emblance  to  any  thing  else,  that  has  either  been  recorded 
I  history,  or  has  come  within  the  range  of  our  own  per- 
onal  observation.  There  is  no  other  example  of  a  peo- 
ple called  upon  to  renounce  the  darling  faith  and  princi- 
les  of  their  country,  and  that  upon  the  authority  of  mir- 
cles  exhi(>ited  before  them.  All  the  experience  we  have 
bout  the  operation  of  prejudice,  and  the  perverseness  of 
be  human  temper  and  nnderstanding,  cannot  afford  a 
omplete  solution  of  the  question.  In  many  respects,  it 
9  a  case  8ui  generis^  and  the  only  creditable  information 
irhich  we  can  obtain,  to  enlighten  us  in  this  inquiry,  is 
lirongh  the  medium  of  that  very  testimony  upon  which 
lie  difficulty  in  question  has  thrown  the  suspicion  that 

/e  want  to  get  rid  of. 
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lict  U8  give  all  the  weight  to  this  arp^aBieni  of  wink 
it  ifl  sosceptible,  and  the  following  is  the  precise  degree 
in  which  it  effects  the  merite  of  the  eontrovenj.  Whea 
the  religion  of  Jesus  'was  promul^ted  in  Jndea,  its  ftrat 
teachers  appealed  to  miracles  wrooght  by  themseWes  ii 
the  face  of  day,  as  the  evidence  of  their  being  connir 
sioned  by  God.  Many  adopted  the  new  religi«m  opoi 
ibis  appeal,  and  many  rejected  it.  An  ailment  in  ft- 
Tonr  of  Christianity  is  derived  from  the  condnct  of  the 
flrst  An  objection  against  Christianity  is  derived  fimi 
the  conduct  of  the  second.  Now,  allowing  that  we  vn 
not  in  possession  of  experience  enough  for  estimating^  li 
absolute  termSf  the  strength  of  the  objeetlon,  we  propoie 
the  following  as  a  solid  and  unexceptionable  principle, 
vpon  which  to  estimate  a  comparison  between  the  strengA 
of  the  objection  and  the  strength  of  the  aignment.  We 
are  snre  that  the  first  wonld  not  have  embraced  Gbrlstiis- 
ity  had  its  miracles  been  false ;  but  we  are  not  sure  be* 
forehand,  whether  the  second  would  have  rejected  thii 
religion  on  the  supposition  of  the  miracles  being  trtte.  If 
experience  docs  not  enlighten  us  as  to  how  fitr  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  real  miracle  would  be  eflSsctual  in  inducing  men 
to  renounce  their  old  and  favourite  opinions,  we  can  InAr 
nothing  decisive  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  still  kqrt 
by  the  Jewish  religion.  This  conduct  was  a  matter  sf 
uncertainty,  and  any  argument  which  may  be  extracted 
from  it  cannot  be  depended  upon.  But  the  case  is  wide- 
ly different  with  that  party  of  their  nation  who  were  cos- 
verted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  We  know  that  the 
alleged  miracles  of  Christianity  were  perfectly  open  to 
examinatioh.  We  are  sure,  from  our  experience  of  he- 
man  nature,  that  in  a  question  so  interesting,  this  exani- 
nation  would  be  given.  We  know,  from  the  veiy  natoie 
of  the  miraculous  facts,  so  remote  from  every  thing  like 
what  would  be  attempted  by  jugglery,  or  pretemded  toify 
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enUnuiuniy  that^  if  this  examination  were  given^  it  wouM 
fx  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  miracles.  The  truth  of 
these  miracles,  then,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  be  con* 
aistent  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  party ;  but  the 
falsehood  of  these  miracles,  from  all  that  we  do  know 
of  human  nature,  is  not  consistent  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Christian  party.  Granting  that  we  are  not  sum 
whether  a  miracle  would  force  the  Jewish  nation  to 
TCnounce  iheir  opinions,  all  that  we  can  say  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jewish  party  is  that  we  are  not  able  to 
explain  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  are  8ure  of. 
We  are  sure,  that  if  the  pretensions,  of  Christianity  be 
fiUae,  it  never  could  have  forced  any  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  renounce  their  opinions,  with  its  alleged  mini- 
eles,  so  open  to  detection,  and  its  doctrines  so  offensive 
4e  every  individual  The  conduct  of  the  Christian  party 
then  is  not  only  what  we  are  able  to  explain,  but  we  can 
say  with  certainty,  that  it  admits  of  no  other  explanation 
than  the  truth  of  that  hypothesis  which  we  contend  for. 
We  may  not  know  in  how  far  an  attachment  to  existing 
npinioDB  will  prevail  ovelr  an  argument  which  is  felt  to  be 
tnae  $  but  we  are  sure,  that  this  attachment  will  never  give 
way  to  an  argument  which  is  perceived  to  be  false ;  and 
particularly  when  danger,  and  hatred,  and  persecution, 
are  the  consequences  of  embracing  it.  The  argument  for 
Christianity,  from  the  conduct  of  the  first  proselytes,  rests 
upon  the  firm  ground  of  experience.  The  objection 
against  it,  from  the  conduct  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  has 
BO  experience  whatever  to  rest  upon. 

The  conduct  of  the  Jews  may  be  considerod  as  a  sol- 
itary fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  not  from  its  being 
an  exception  to  the  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
but  from  its  being  an  exhibition  of  human  nature  in  singn- 
lar  ciroumstances.  We  have  no  experience  to  guide  us 
in  our  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  this  conduct ;    and 
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nothings  therefore,  that  can  impeach  a  teatuiony  which  all 
experience  in  human  affairs  leads  us  lo  repose  in  as  m- 
questionable.  But  after  this  testimony  is  admitted,  we 
may  submit  to  be  enlightened  by  it ;  and  in  the  histsiy 
which  it  gives  us  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  it  furnishes  a 
curious  fact  as  to  the  power  of  prgudice  upon  the  hnnai 
mind,  and  a  valuable  accession  to  what  we  before  kneir 
of  the  principles  of  our  nature.  It  lays  before  .us  na  ex* 
hibition  of  the  human  mind  in  a  situation  altogether  m* 
exampled,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  result  of  a  ningakr 
experiment,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  history  of  thi 
species.  We  offer  it  as  jin  interesting  fact  to  the  monl 
and  intellectual  philosopher,  that  a  previous  attachmesl 
may.  sway  the  mind  even  against  the  impression  of  a  mir- 
acle ;  and  those  who  believe  not  in  the  historical  evideaee 
which  established  the  autiiority  of  Christ  and  of  the  apor 
ties,  would  not  believe,  even  though  one  rose  from  tb 
dead.  < 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  argument  has  eoM 
down  to  us  in  the  best  possible  form,  and  ^that  it  woqU 
have  been  enfeebled  by  that  very  drcnmstanoe^  which  tha 
infidel  demands  as  essential  to  its  validity.  Suppose  te 
a  moment  that  we  could  give  him  what  he  wants,,  that  al 
the  priests  and  people  of  Judea  were  so  borne  down  bj 
the  resistless  evidence  of  miracles,  as  by  one  nmversd 
consent  to  become  the  disciples  of  the  new  religioa 
W  hat  interpretation  might  have  been  given  to  this  nnaai- 
mous  movement  in  favour  of  Christianity  ?  A  very  na- 
favourable  one,  we  apprehend,  to  tiie  authenticity  of  ill 
evidences.  Will  the  infidel  say,  that  he  has  a  higher 
respect  for  the  credibility  of  those  miracles  which  ushered 
in  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  because  they  were  exhibited 
in  the  face  of  a  whole  people,  and  gained  their  unexeept- 
ed  submission  to  the  laws  and  the  ritual  of  Judaism? 
This  new  revolution  would  have  received  the  aame  ex- 
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planaiion.  We  would  have  heard  of  its  being  sanction- 
ed by  their  prophecies,  of  its  being  agreeable  to  their 
pfrejadieesy  of  its  being  supported  by  the  coontenanee 
ud  encooragement  of  their  priesthood^  and  that  the 
jaeglery  of  its  miracles  imposed  upon  all^  because  all 
were  willing  to  be  deceived  by  them.  The  actual  form 
in  which  the  history  has  come  down^  presents  us  with 
an  argument  free  of  all  these  exceptions.  We^  in 
the  first  instance,  behold  t^  number  of  proselytes,  whose 
testimony  to  the  facts  of  Christianity  is  approved  of  by 
what  they  lost  and  suffered  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
fiiiih ;  and  we,  in  the  second  instance,  behold  a  number 
irf  enemies,  eager,  vigilant^  and  exasperated,  at  the  prog- 
less  of  the  new  religion,  who  have  not  questioned  the  au- 
ttienticity  of  our  histories,  and  whose  silence,  as  to  the 
pablic  and  widely  talked  of  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  we  have  a  right  to  interpret  into  the  most  trium- 
phant  of  all  testimonies. 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the 
9Me  of  the  Gtentiles.  Many  adopted  the  new  religion^ 
and  many  rejected  4t.  We  may  not  be  sure,  if  we  can 
ffwt  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter^ 
the  supposition  that  the  evidences  are  true ;  but  we 
perfectly  sure^  that  we  can  give  no  adequate  explana- 
tion ^of  the  conduct  of  the  for  merlon  the  supposition  that 
the  evidences  are  false.  For  any  thing  we  know,  it  is 
posaible  that  the  one  party  may  have  adhered  to  their 
former  prejudices,  in  opposition  to  all  the  force  and  ur- 
gency of  argument,  which  even  an  authentic  miracle  car- 
ries- along  with  it.  But  we  know  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  the  other  party  should  renounce  these  preju- 
dice^ and  that  too  in  the  face  of  danger  and  perse- 
cation,  unless  the  miracles  had  been  authentic.  So 
g^eal  is  the  diflforence  between  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
gament  and  the  strength  of  the  objection,  that  we  count 
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it  fortonate  for  the  merits  of  the  cauM,  that  the  cot- 
versions  to  Ghristianity  were  partial*  We,  in  this  way, 
secure  all  the  support  which  is  derived  from  the  inexptt- 
cable  fact  of  the  silence  of  its  enemies,  inexplieable  m 
every  supposition,  but  the  undeniable  evidence  and  ccr- 
tainty  of  the  miracles.  Had  the  Roman  empire  made  a 
unanimous  movement  to  the  new  religion,  and  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  state  lent  their  concurrence  to  it,  thm 
would  have  been  a  suspicion  annexed  to  the  whole  hisli* 
vy  of  the  Gospel,  which  cannot  at  present  apply  to  it^ 
and  from  the  eollision  of  the  opposite  parties,  the  tratt 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  far  more  unquestionable  fbm 
than  if  no  such  collision  had  been  ex0ited. 

The  silence  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  writers  of  tint 
period,  about  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  has  been  mtieh 
insisted  upon  by  the  enemies  of  our  religion  ;  and  hii 
even  excited  something  like  a  painful  suspicion  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  are  attached  to  its  cause.  Certain  it 
is,  that  no  ancient  facts  have  come  down  to  us,  supported 
by  a  greater  quantity  of  historical  evidence,  and  better 
accompanied  with  all  the  circumstaneea  which  can  confe 
credibility  on  that  evidence.  When  we  demand  tlie  tesii- 
siony  of  Tacitus  to  the  christian  miracles,  we  forget  all  tie 
while  that  we  can  allege  a  multitude  of  much  more  deci- 
sive testimonies ;  no  less  Ihan  eight  contemporaiy  aothsniy 
and  a  train  of  succeeding  writers,  who  follow  one  another 
with  a  closeness  and  a  rapidity,  of  which  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  any  other  department  of  ancient  history.  We 
forget  that  the  authenticity  of  these  different  writers,  tsd 
their  pretensions  to  credit,  are  founded  on  considerattosBy 
perfectly  the  same  in  kind,  though  much  stronger  in  Ht 
gree,  than  what  have  been  employed  to  establish  the  (ei- 
timony  of  the  most  esteemed  historians  of  former  ages. 
For  the  history  of  the  Grospel,  we  behold  a  series  of  testi- 
monies, more  continuous,  and  more  firmly  sustained,  dwB 
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lere  is  any  other  example  of  in  the  whole  eompass  of 
tidition.  And  to  refase  this  evidence^  is  a  proof  that  in 
lis  investigation  there  is  an  aptitude  in  the  hnman  mind 
\  al)andon  all  ordinary  principles,  and  to  be  carried  away 
f  the  delusions  which  we  have  already  insisted  on. 

But  let  OS  try  the  effect  of  that  testimony  which  oar 
Dtagonists  demand.  Tacitus  has  actually  attested  the 
dstence  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  reality  of  such  a  person* 
1^ ;  his  public  execution  under  the  administration  of 
^ontius  Pilate ;  the  temporary  check  which  this  gave  to 
le  progress  of  bis  religion  ;  its  revival  a  short  time  after 
is  death ;  its  progress  over  the  land  of  Judea,  and  to 
Lome  itself,  tbe  matropolis  of  the  empire ;— ^all  this  we 
ave  in  a  Homan  historian ;  and,  in  opposition  to  all  es- 
Lblished  reasoning  upon  these  subjects,  it  is  by  some  more 
rmly  confided  in  upon  his  testimony,  than  upon  the  nu- 
lerous  and  concurring  testimonies  of  nearer  and  contem- 
orary  writers.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  suppose  that 
Tacitus  bad  thrown  one  particular  more  into  his  testimo- 
y,  and  that  his  sentence  had  run  thus  :  <<  They  had  their 
enomination  from  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberi- 
a,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator  Pon- 
ius  Pilate,  and  who  rose  from  the  dead  an  the  third  daig 
fter  his  exectUioUj  and  ascended  into  heaven.'^  Does  it 
lot  strike  every  body,  that  however  true  the  last  piece  of 
aformation  may  be,  and  however  well  established  by  its 
iroper  historians,  this  is  not  the  place  where  we  can  ex- 
lect  to  find  it  ?  If  Tacitus  did  not  believe  the  resurrection 
if  our  Saviour,  (which  is  probably  tbe  case,  as  he  never, 
a  all  likelihood,  paid  any  attention  to  the  evidence  of  a 
aith  which  he  was  led  to  regard,  from  the  outset,  as  a 
lernicious  superstition,  and  a  mere  modification  of  Ju* 
laism,)  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sucii  an  assertion 
oald  ever  have  been  made  by  him.  If  Tacitus  did  be- 
ieve  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour^  be  gives  us  an  ex* 
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ample  of  what  appears  not  to  have  beeu  uncomnoD  it 
these  ages — he  gives  us  an  example  of  a  man  adhering 
to  that  system  which  interest  and  edacation  recommead- 
ed^  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  a  miracle  which  hs 
admitted  to  be  true.  Still,  even  on  this  supposition,  it  ii 
the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world,  that  he  would  havo 
admitted  the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  into  his  hii- 
tory.  It  is  most  improbable,  that  a  testimony  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  given,  even  though  the  resurrection  U 
Jesus  Christ  be  admitted  ;  and,  therefore,  the  wantof  tUi 
testimony  carries  in  it  no  argument  that  the  resunecta 
is  a  falsehood.  If,  however,  in  opposition  to  all  proU^ 
bility,  this  testimony  had  been  given,  it  would  have  beea 
appealed  to  as  a  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  mah 
fact  of  the  evangelical  history.  It  would  have  figured 
away  in  all  our  elementary  treatises,  and  been  referred  li 
as  a  master  ai^ument  in  every  exposition  of  the  eviden- 
ces of  Christianity.  Infidels  would  have  been  challenged 
to  believe  in  it  on  the  strength  of  their  own  favourite  evi^ 
dence,  the  evidence  of  a  classical  historian ;  and  moit 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  this  fact,  when  they 
saw  an  unbiassed  heathen  giving  his  round  and  unquali- 
fied testimony  in  its  favour. 

Let  us  now  carry  the  supposition  a  step  farther.  Let 
us  conceive  that  Tacitus  not  only  believed  the  fact,  and 
gave  his  testimony  to  it,  but  that  he  believed  it  so  far  as 
to  become  a  Christian.  Is  his  testimony  to  be  refused, 
because  he  gives  this  evidence  of  its  sincerity  ?  Tacitoi 
asserting  the  fact,  and  remaining  a  heathen,  is  not.  ao 
strong  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  reaur* 
rection,  as  Tacitus  asserting  the  fact  and  becoming  a 
Christian  in  consequence  of  it  Yet  the  moment  that  thii 
transition  is  made — a  transition  by  which^  in  i>oint  of  factf 
his  testimony  becomes  stronger — ^in  point  of  impression  it 
becomes  less ;  and,  by  a  delusion,  common  to  the  infidel 
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iiid  tfce  believer,  the  arj^ment  is  held  to  be  weakened  by  the 
rery  circumatance  which  imparts  greater  force  to  iL  The 
degant  and  accomplished  scholar  becomes  a  believer. 
The  truth,  the  novelty,  the  importance  of  this  new  subject, 
irithdraw  him  from  every  other  pursuit.  Ue  shares  in  the 
sommon  enthusiasm  of  the  cause,  and  gives  all  bis  talents 
ind  eloquence  to  the  support  of  it.  Instead  of  the  Ho- 
lian  historian,  Tacitus  comes  down  to  posterity  in  the 
ilmpe  of  a  Christian  father,  and  the  high  authority  of  his 
DUme  is  lost  in  a  crowd  of  similar  testimonies. 

A  direct  testimony  to  the  miracles  of  (he  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
We  eannot  satisfy  this  demand  of  the  infidel ;  but  we  can 
give  him  a  host  of  much  stronger  testimonies  than  ^  he  is 
in  qnest  of-— 4he  testimonies  of  those  men  who  were  hea* 
tkens,  and  who  embraced  a  hazardous  and  a  disgraceful 
profession,  under  a  deep  conviction  of  those  facts  to  which 
Lbey  gave  their  testimony.  <<  O,  but  you  now  land  us  in 
the  testimony  of  Christians  V^  This  is  very  true ;  but  it 
is  the  very  fact  of  their  being  Christians  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  argument  lies :  and  in  each  of  the  nume- 
rqns  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  we  see  a  stronger 
testimony  than  the  required  testimony  of  the  heathen 
Tacitus.  We  see  men  who,  if  they  had  not  been  Chris- 
tians, would  have  risen  to  as  high  an  eminence  as  TacituS 
in  the  literature  of  the  times ;  and  whose  direct  testimonies 
to  the  gospel  history  would  in  that  case,  have  been  most 
impressive,  even  to  the  mind  of  an  infidel.  And  are  these 
testimonies  to  be  less  impressive,  because  they  were  pre** 
ceded  by  conviction,  and  sealed  by  martyrdom  ? 

Yet  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  direct  tes- 

timony  to  the  Christian  miracles  from  a  heathen  can  be 

looked  for,  there  are  heathen  testimonies  which  form  an 

important  accession  to  the  Christian  argument.     Such  are 

i2 
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the  testimonies  to  the  state  of  Jude&  ;  the  testimonies  1* 
those  numerous  particulars  in  government  and  castoau, 
ivhich  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  afil 
give  it  the  air  of  an  authentic  history ;  and  above  all,  tlie 
testimonies  to  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Ghristiasiy 
from  which  we  learn,  through  a  channel  clear  of  evoy 
suspicion,  that  Christianity,  a  religion  of  facts^  was  th 
object  of  persecution  at  a  time,  when  eye-witnesses  taogit 
and  eye-witnesses  must  have  bled  for  it. 

The  silence  of  Jewish  and  heathen  writers^  when  the 
true  interpretation  is  given  to  it,  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Christian  argument.  Even  though  the  miracles  of  Ae 
Gospel  had  been  believed  to  be  true,  it  is  most  unlikdj 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  wonld  have^- 
en  their  testimony  to  them ;  and  the  absence  of  this  testi- 
mony is  no  impeachment  therefore  upon  the  reali^  rf 
these  miracles.  But  if  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  M 
been  believed  to  be  false,  it  is  most  likely  that  this  fabe- 
hood  would  have  been  asserted  by  the  Jews  and  het- 
thens  of  that  period ;  and  the  circumstance  of  no  sueb  as- 
sertion having  been  given,  is  a  strong  argument  for  tbel^ 
ality  of  these  miracles.  Their  silence  in  not  assertingtke 
miracles,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  their  troth ;  but  their 
silence  in  not  denying  them,  is  not  at  all  consistent  with 
their  falsehood.  The  entire  silence  of  Josephns  upon  the 
subject  of  Christianity,  though  he  wrote  after  the  destnK- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  gives  us  the  history  of  that  period 
in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  lived  is  certainly  a  ytxj 
striking  circumstance.  The  sudden  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity at  that  time,  and  the  fame  of  its  miracles,  (if  not  the 
miracles  themselves,)  form  an  important  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish history.  How  came  Josephus  to  abstain  from  entj 
particular  respecting  it?  Will  you  reverse  every  priBci- 
pie  of  criticism,  and  make  the  silence  of  Josephns  carry 
it  over  the  positive  testimony  of  the  many  historical  doc- 
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Nits  which  have  come  down  to  us  ?  If  you  refuse  ey- 
CJiristian  testimony  upon  the  subject,  you  will  not  re- 
s  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  who  asserts,  that  this  relig- 
spread  over  Judea,  and  reached  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
9  looked  upon  as  an  evil  of  such  importance,  that  it 
ame  the  object  of  an  authorised  persecution  by  the  Ro- 
il government ;  and  all  this  several  years  before  the  de- 
letion «f  Jerusalem,  and  before  Josephus  composed  his 
tory.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
th  of  Christianity,  certain  it  is,  that  its  progress  con- 
uted  an  object  of  sufficient  magnitude,  to  compel  the 
intion  of  any  historian  who  undertook  the  affairs  of  that 
kid.  How  then  shall  we  account  for  the  scrupulous 
I  determined  exclusion  of  it  from  the  history  of  Jose- 
Ls  ?  Had  its  miracles  been  false,  this  Jewish  historian 
lid  gladly  have  exposed  them.  But  its  miracles  were 
if  and  silence  was  the  only  refuge  of  an  antagonist, 
I  his  wisest  policy. 

But  though  we  gather  no  direct  testimony  from  Jose- 
18,  yet  his  history  furnishes  us  with  many  satisfying 
litions  to  the  Christian  argument.  In  the  details  of 
icy  and  manners,  he  coincides  in  the  main  with  the 
ters  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  these  coincidences 
so  numerous^  and  have  so  undesigned  an  appearance, 
to  impress  on  every  person,  who  is  at  the  trouble  of 
king  the  comparison^  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  story. 
If  we  are  to  look  for  direct  testimonies  to  the  miracles 
the  New  Testament,  we  must  look  to  that  quarter, 
ere  alone  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  them, — to 
writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  men  who  were  not 
fS:  or  heathens  at  the  moment  of  recording  their  testi- 
ly ;  but  who  had  been  Jews  or  heathens,  and  who,  in 
ir  transition  to  the  ultimate  state  of  Christians,  give  a 
•Dger  evidence  of  integrity,  than  if  they  had  believed 
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these  miracles,  and  persisted  in  a  cowardly  adhereoee  ta 
the  safest  profession. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  satisfy  every  denaod  of  the 
infidel.  We  think  we  do  enonghi  if  we  prove  that  the 
thing  demanded  is  most  unlikely^  even  though  the  mui* 
cles  should  be  true ;  and  therefore  that  the  want  ol  it  car- 
ries no  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  miraclee.  Bat 
we  do  still  more  than  this,  if  we  prove  that  the  taatune- 
nies  which  we  actually  possess  are  much  strongiBr  thia 
the^  testimonies  he  is  in  quest  of.  And  who  can  doobt 
this,  when  he  reflects,  that  the  true  way  of  putting  the 
case  between  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  father^  wUi^ 
we  do  have,  and  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  which  we  do 
not  have,  is,  that  the  latter  woold  be  an  assertion  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  that  conduct,  which  would  have  been  the 
best  evidence  of  its  sincerity ;  whereas  the  former  is  ai 
assertion  substantiated  by  the  whole  life^  and  by  the  de- 
cisive fact  of  the  old  profession  having  been  renoiiMed^ 
and  the  new  profession  entered  into, — a  change  where 
disgrace,  and  danger,  and  martyrdom  were  the  eonse* 
quences  ? 

Let  us,  therefore,  enter  into  an  examination  of  these 
testimonies. 

This  subject  has  been  in  part  anticipated,  when  we 
treated  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Test* 
ament.  We  have  quotations  and  references  to  these  books 
from  five  apostolic  fathers,  the  companions  of  the  origin- 
al writers.  We  have  their  testimonies  sustained  and  ex- 
tended by  their  immediate  successors ;  and  as  we  pnrsoe 
this  crowded  series  of  testimonies  downwards,  they  be- 
come so  numerous,  and  so  explicit,  as  to  leave  no  doobt 
on  the  mind  of  the  inquirers,  that  the  different  books  ef 
the  New  Testament  are  the  publications  of  the  anthers, 
whose  names  they  bear ;  and  were  received  by  the  ChrM« 
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4iaii  worid,'M  books  of  anthority ,  from  the  ftrst  period  of 
their  appearance. 

Now,  every  sentence  in  a  Christian  father,  expressive 
of  respect  for  a  book  in  the  New  Testament,  is  also  ex* 
pressive  of  bis  faith  in  its  contents.  It  is  eqnivaleut  to  his 
testimony  for  the  miracles  recorded  in  it.  In  the  Ian- 
goage  of  the  law,  it  is  an  act  by  which  he  homologates  the 
neord,  and  superinduces  his  own  testimony  to  that  of  the 
original  writers.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  speaking 
of  all  these  testimonies.  It  cost  the  assiduous  Lardner 
Many  years  to  collect  them.  They  are  exhibited  in  his 
credilrility  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  multitude 
of  them,  we  see  a  power  and  a  variety  of  evidence  for  the 
Christian  miracles,  which  is  quite  unequalled  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ancient  history. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  testimonies  in  the  gross,  for 
the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history,  have  we  no  distinct 
testimonies  to  the  individual  facts  which  compose  it? 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Barnabas  was  ac« 
qnalnted  with  the  Gkispel  by  Matthew,  and  that  he  sub* 
scribed  to  all  the  information  contained  in  that  history. 
Thiis  is  a  most  valuable  testimony  from  a  contemporary 
writer ;  and  a  testimony  which  embraces  all  the  miracles 
narrated  by  the  evangelist.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
should  like  if  Barnabas,  upon  hitf  own  personal  convie- 
tion,  could  assert  the  reality  of  any  of  these  miracles.  It 
would  be  multiplying  the  original  testimonies ;  for  he  was 
a  companion  and  a  fellow-labonrer  of  the  apostles.  We 
should  have  been  delighted,  if,  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
searches into  the  literature  of  past  times,  we  had  met  with 
an  authentic  record,  written  by  one  of  the  five  hundred, 
that  are  said  to  have  seen  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  adding  his  own  narrative  of  this  event  to  the 
narratives  that  have  already  come  down  to  us.  Now,  is 
any  thing  of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  an- 
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tiqiiity  ?  How  much  of  this  kind  of  evidence  are  we  k 
actual  possession  of?  and  if  we  have  not  enough  to  sat- 
isfy our  keen  appetite  for  evidence  on  a  question  of  audi 
magnitude,  bow  is  the  want  of  it  to  be  accounted  for? 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  of  the  twenty  seven  boeki 
which  make  up  the  New  Testament,  five  are  narraUve  or 
historical,  viz.  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  i^  the  Apos- 
ties,  which  relate  to  the  life  and  miracles  of  onr  Saviour, 
and  the  progress  of  his  religion  through  the  world,  tan  t 
good  many  years  after  his  ascension  into  heaven.  AU 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  Jobs, 
are  doctrinal  or  admonitory ;  and  their  main  object  is  to 
explain  the  principles  of  the  new  religion,  or  to  impresi 
its  duties  upon  the  numerous  proselytee  who  had  eveo  at 
that  early  period  been  gained  over  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity. 

Besides  what  we  have  in  the  New  Testament,  no  oth- 
er professed  narrative  of  the  miracles  of  Christianity  htf 
come  down  to  us,  bearing  the  marks  of  an  autheotie  cob- 
position  by  any  apostle,  or  any  contemporary  of  the  apos- 
tles. Now,  to  those,  who  regret  this  circumstance,  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations.  Suppose 
that  one  other  narrative  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  cwir  Sa- 
viour had  been  composed,  and,  to  give  all  the  value  lo 
this  additional  testimony  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  let  as 
suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  By  this  lastdr- 
cumstance,  we  secure  to  its  uttermost  extent  the  advantage 
of  an  original  testimony,  the  testimony  of  another  eye-wit- 
ness, and  constant  companion  of  onr  Saviour.  Now,  we 
ask,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  performance? 
It  would  have  been  incorporated  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment along  with  the  other  gospels.  It  may  have  been 
the  Gospel  according  to  Philip.  It  may  have  been  the 
Gospel  according  to  Bartholomew.  At  all  events,  tbe 
whole  amount  of  the  advantage  would  have  been  the  sob- 
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stitution  of  five  Gospels  instead  of  four,  and  this  addition, 
the  want  of  which  is  so  much  complained  of,  would 
scarcely  have  been  felt  by  the  Christian,  or  acknowledged 
by  the  infidel,  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  which  we  are 
already  in  possession. 

But  to  vary  the  supposition,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
narrative  wanted,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  an  apostle^ 
had  been  the  work  of  some  other  contemporary,  who  writes 
upon  his  own  original  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  was 
not  so  closely  associated  with  Christ,  or  his  immediate 
disciples,  as  to  have  his  history  admitted  into  the  canoni- 
cal scriptures.     Had  this  history  been  preserved,  it  would 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  separate  state ;  it  would 
have  stood  out  from  among  that  collection  of  writings, 
which  passes  under  the  general  name  of  the  New  Testa- 
Buent,  and  the  additional  evidence  thus  afforded,  would 
have  come  down  in  the  form  most  satisfactory  to  those 
with  whom  we  are  maintaining  our  present  ai^ument. 
Yet  though,  in  point  of  form,  the  testimony  might  be  more 
satisfactory ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  less  so.     It 
is  the  testimony   of  a  less  competent  witness, — a  wit- 
ness who,  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  want- 
sd  those  accomplishments  which  entitled  him  to  a  place 
in  the  New  Testament     There  must  be  some  delusion 
operating  upon  the  understanding,  if  we  think  that  a 
eireomstance,  which  renders  an  historian  less  accredit- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  his  own  age,  should  render  him  more 
accredited  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.    Had  Mark  been 
kept  out  of  the  New  Testament^  he  would  have  come 
down  to  us  in  that  form^  which  would  have  made  his  tes- 
timony laore  impressive  to  a  superficial  inquirer ;   yet 
•there  would  be  no  good  reason  for  keeping  him  out,  but 
precisely  that  reason  which  should  render  his  testimony 
less  impressive.     We  do  not  complain  of  this  anxiety  for 
mors  evidence,  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible ;  but  it  is 
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right  to  be  toldy  that  the  evidence  we  have  is  of  far  nran 
value  than  the  evidence  demanded^  and  that^  in  the*  con- 
currence of  four  canonical  narratives,  we  see  a  far  man 
effectual  argument  for  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testameni) 
than  in  any  number  of  those  separate  and  extraneoos  nar- 
ratives,  the  want  of  which  is  so  much  felt,  and  ao  much 
complained  of. 

That  the  New  Testament  is  not  one,  but  a  collediim 
of  many  testimonies,  is  what  has  been  often  said,  and  oftca 
acquiesced  in.  Yet  even  after  the  argument  is  formally 
acceded  to,  its  impression  is  unfelt ;  and  on  this  subjeet 
there  is  a  great  and  an  obstinate  delusion,  which  not  only 
confirms  the  infidel  in  his  disregard  to  Christianity,  bat 
even  veils  the  strength  of  the  evidence  from  its  warmest 
admirers. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  mere  narrative  and  t 
work  of  speculation  or  morality.  The  latter  snbjecti 
embrace  a  wider  range,  admit  a  greater  variety  of  illustra- 
tion, and  are  quite  endless  in  their  application  to  the  new 
cases  that  occur  in  the  ever-changing  history  of  bnmai 
affairs.  The  subject  of  a  narrative  again  admits  of  being 
exhausted.  It  is  limited  by  the  number  of  actual  events. 
True,  you  may  expatiate  upon  the  character  or  importance 
of  these  events,  but,  in  so  doing,  you  drop  the  office  of  t 
pure  historian^  for  that  of  the  politician,  or  the  moralbt, 
or  the  divine.  The  evangelists  give  us  a  very  chaste  and 
perfect  example  of  the  pure  narrative.  They  never  ap- 
pear in  their  own  persons^  or  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
history  for  a  single  n;oment,  by  interposing  their  own 
wisdom,  or  their  own  piety.  A  gospel  is  a  bare  relation 
of  what  has  been  said  or  done ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  af- 
ter a  few  good  compositions  of  this  kind,  any  future  at- 
tempts would  be  superfluous  and  uncalled  for. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  attempts  were  made.  It 
18  to  be  supposed,  that,  after  the  singular  events  of  onr 
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Savioar's  history,  the  curiositjr  of  the  public  would  be 
awakened,  and  there  would  be  a  demand  for  written  ac- 
eounts  of  such  wonderful  transactions.  These  written 
accounts  were  accordingly  brouglit  forward.  Even  in 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour, 
.and  the  publication  of  the  earliest  Gospel*  such  written 
histories  seem  to  have  been  frequent.  ^'  Many/'  says  St. 
Ijuke,  (and  in  this  be  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
subsequent  writers,)  <<  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
.order  a  declaration  of  these  things.''  Now  what  has 
.been  the  fate  of  all  these  performances  ?  Such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  They  fell  into  disuse  and  oblivion. 
There  is  no  evil  design  ascribed  to  the  authors  of  them. 
.They  may  have  been  written  with  perfect  integrity,  and 
been  useful  for  a  short  time,  and  within  a  limited  circle ; 
but,  as  was  natural,  they  all  gave  way  to  the  superior 
authority,  and  more  complete  information,  of  our  present 
narratives.  The  demand  of  the  christian  world  was  with- 
drawn  from  the  less  esteemed,  to  the  more  esteemed  his- 
tories of  our  Saviour.  The  former  ceased  to  be  read,  and 
eopies  of  them  would  be  no  longer  transcribed  or  multi- 
plied. We  cannot  find  the  testimony  we  are  in  quest  of, 
^not  because  it  was  never  given,  but  because  the  early 
Christians,  who  were  the  most  competent  judges  of  that 
testimony,  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
us. 

■ 

But,  though  the  number  of  narratives  be  necessarily 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  such  lim- 
itation upon  works  of  a  moral,  didactic,  or  explanatory 
kind.  Many  such  pieces  have  come  down  to  us,  both 
.from  the  apostles  themselves,  and  from  the  earlier  fathers 
of  the  church.  Now,  though  the  object  of  these  composi- 
tions is  not  to  deliver  any  narrative  of  the  Christian  mira- 
cles, they  may  perhaps  give  us  some  occasional  intimation 
of  them.    They  may  proceed  upon  their  reality.     We 
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nay  gather  either  from  iiicideiital  passages,  or  fron  (he 
general  scope  of  the  performance^  that  the  miracksrf 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  rec<^iiisecl,  and  the  difimtj 
'Of  our  religion  acknowledged,  as  foonded  upon  these  mir- 
«cles. 

The  flrst  piece  of  the  land  with  which  we  neet,  he- 
sides  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  an  epsde 
ascribed  to  Barnabas,  and,  at  all  events,  the  prodoefioi 
'of  a  man,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  eon- 
"sists  of  an  exhortation  to  constancy  in  the  christian  pn^ 
lession,  a  ifissuasive  fnmk  Jodaismi  and  other  moral  ia- 
stractions*  We  shall  only  ^ve  a  quotation  *of  a  sin^ 
-elaase  from  this  work.  ^^  And  he  (i.  e.  our  Savioar) 
making  great  signs  and  prodi^es  to  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  they  neither  believed  nor  loved  hioL^' 

The  next  piece  in  the  succession  of  christian  writen, 
is  the  undoubted  epistle  of  Clement,  the  bishop  of  Borne, 
te  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  who,,  by  the  eoncarreii 
Toice  of  all  antiquity,  is  the  same  Clement  who  is  mn- 
lioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  as  the  fellow* 
labourer  of  Paul.  It  is  written  in  the  name  of  the  church 
-of  Rome,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  compose  certain  dissen- 
sions which  had  arisen  in  the  church  of  Corinth.  It  was 
out  of  his  way  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  formal  narra- 
tive of  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  to  he  found  in  the 
evangelical  history.  The  subject  of  his  epistle  did  not 
lead  him  to  this ;  and  besides  the  number  and  authority 
of  the  narratives  already  published,  rendered  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  altogether  superfluous.  Still,  however,  thoo^ 
a  miracle  may  not  be  formally  announced,  it  may  be 
brought  in  incidentally,  or  it  may  be  proceeded  upon,  or 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  an  argument.  We  give  one  or 
two  examples  of  this.  In  one  part  of  his  epistle,  he  iIln^ 
trates  the  doctrine  of  our  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by 
the  change  and  progression  of  natural  appearances,  and 
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he  ushers  io  this  illustration  with  the  following  sentence  : 
'<  Let  as  consider^  my  beloved^  how  the  Lord  shews  us 
our  future  resurrection  perpetually,  of  which  he  made  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  first  fruits,  by  raising  him  from  the 
dead."  This  incidental  way  of  bringing  in  the  fact  of 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  appears  to  us  the  strongest 
possible  form  in  which  the  testimony  of  Clement  could 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  brought  forward  in  the  most 
confident  and  unembarrassed  manner.  He  does  not  stop 
to  confirm  this  fact  by  any  strong  asseveration,  nor  does 
he  carry,  in  his  manner  of  announcing  it,  the  most  remote 
suspicion  of  its  being  resisted  by  the  incredulity  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  addressing  himself.  It  wears  the  air  of  an 
acknowledged  truth,  a  thing  understood  and  acquiesced 
in  by  all  the  parties  in  this  correspondence.  The  direct 
narrative  of  the  evangelists  gives  us  their  original  testimo- 
ny to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  The  artless  ani^  indi- 
iMt  allusions  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  give  us  not  merely 
their  faith  in  this  testimony,  but  the  faith  of  the  whole  so- 
liieties  to  which  they  write.  They  let  us  see,  not  merely 
that  snch  a  testimony  was  given,  but  that  such  a  testimo^ 
Df  was  generally  believed,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
the  facts  in  question  lay  within  the  memory  of  living  wit- 
nesses. 

In  another  part,  speaking  of  the  apostles,  Clement 
says,  that  ^^  receiving  the  commandments,  and  being  filled 
with  full  certainty  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
eonflrmed  by  the  word  of  God,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  went  out  announcing  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

It  was  no  object  in  those  days,  for  a  Christian  writer 
to  come  over  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  view  of  lending  his  formal  and  explicit  testimony  to 
them.  This  testimony  had  already  been  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  Christian  world.    If  much 
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additional  testimony  has  not  been  given^  it  is  because  it 
was  not  called  for.  But  we  ought  to  see,  that  eteiy 
Christian  writer,  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Christiaa,  m 
his  expressed  reverence  for  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  in  his  numerous  allusions  to  the  leading  poiab 
of  the  Gospel  history,  has  given  as  satisfying  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  miracles,  as  if  he  had  left  bt* 
bind  him  a  copious  and  distinct  narrative. 

Of  all  the  miracles  of  the'  Gospel,  it  was  to  be  sap- 
posedy  that  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  wouM  be  oft* 
enest  appealed  to ;  not  as  an  evidence  of  his  being  a  teach- 
er,— for  that  was  a  point  so  settled  in  the  mind  of  evei; 
Chrbtian,  that  a  written  exposition  of  the  argoiineiif  was 
no  longer  necessary,-— but  as  a  motive  to  constancy  in  the 
Christian  profession,  and  as  the  great  pillar  of  hope  ia 
our  own  immortality.  We  accordingly  meet  with  tlie 
most  free  and  confident  allusions  to  this  fact  in  the  eailj 
fathers.  We  meet  with  five  intimations  of  this  Ikct  m  tke 
undoubted  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippiane  :  a  fath* 
er  who  had  been  educated  by  the  apostles,  and  conversed 
with  many  who  had  seen  Christ. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  exhibit  passages  from  tiie 
epistles  of  Ignatius  to  the  same  effect,  or  to  pursue  the  ex- 
amination downwards  through  the  series  of  written  testi- 
monies. It  is  enough  to  announce  it  as  a  general  fact, 
that,  in  the  very  first  age  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
teachers  of  this  religion  proceeded  as  confidently  upon  the 
reality  of  Christ's  miracles  and  resurrection  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  tlie  people,  as  the  teachers  of  the  present  day : 
Or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  as  little  afraid  of  being 
resisted  by  the  incredulity  of  the  people*  at  a  time  when 
the  evidence  of  the  facts  was  accessible  to  all,  and  habit 
and  prejudice  were  against  them,  as  we  are  of  being  re- 
sisted by  the  incredulity  of  an  unlettered  multitude,  who 
listen  to  us  with  all  the  veneration  of  a  hereditary  fiiitb. 
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There  are  five  apostolic  fathers^  and  a  series  of  Ohris- 
tian  writers  who  follow  after  them  in  rapid  successioii. 
To  give  an  idea  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  in  the 
stndy  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  how  well  sustained  the 
cliaia  of  testimony  is  from  the  first  age  of  Christianity^  we 
•hall  give  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Iren»as^  preserved 
by  Eosebios.  We  have  no  less  than  nine  compositions 
fWim  different  authors,  which  fill  up  the  interval  between 
bim  and  Polycarp ;  and  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
•peaksi  in  his  old  age,  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  in  a 
letier  to  Florinos.  ^'  I  saw  you,  when  I  was  very  yonng, 
in  the  Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp.  For  I  better  remem- 
ber the  affairs  of  that  time  than  those  which  have  lately 
happened  :  the  things  which  we  learn  in  our  childhood 
Cowing  up  in  the  soul,  and  uniting  themselves  to  it  In- 
«0mncb,  that  I  can  tell  the  place  in  which  the  blessed 
Folycaq)  sat  and  taught,  and  his  going  out,  and  coming 
iBf  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  person, 
and  his  discourses  to  the  people ;  and  how  he  related  his 
conversation  with  John,  and  others  who  had  seen  the 
Lord ;  and  how  he  related  their  sayings,  and  what  he 
bad  heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord,  both  concern- 
ing his  miracles  and  his  doctrines,  as  he  had  received 
ihem  flpom  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word  of  Life :  all 
which  Polycarp  related  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures. 
Theafe  things  I  then,  through  the  mercy  of  Ood  towards 
me,  diligently  heard  and  attended  to,  recording  them  not 
on  paper,  but  upon  my  heart.'' 

Now  is  the  time  to  exhibit  to  full  advantage  the  argu- 
ment which  the  different  epistles  of  the  New  Test,  afford^ 
They  are,  in  fact,  so  many  distinct  and  additional  testimo- 
aiea.  If  tlie  testimonies  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
Obristian  fathers  are  calculated  to  make  any  impression^ 
then  the  testimonies  of  these  epistles,  where  there  is  no  de- 
losion;  and  no  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  must 
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make  a  greater  impression.  Tbey  are  more  aBcient,  and 
were  held  to  be  of  greater  authority  by  competent  jodygss. 
They  ^yere  held  suffieient  by  the  men  of  those  daya,  if  ho 
were  nearer  to  the  sources  of  evidence ;  and  they  oagMy 
therefore,  to  be  held  sufficient  by  us.  The  early  perM- 
cuted  Christians  had  too  great  an  interest  in  the  groaadi 
of  their  faith,  to  make  a  light  and  superficial  examiBaftioik 
We  may  safely  commit  the  decision  to  them ;  and  the  de» 
cision  they  have  made,  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  diffeieil 
epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  were  worthier  oi  theii 
confidence,  as  witnesses  of  the  truth,  than  the  authors  rf 
those  compositions  which  were  left  out  of  the  collectim, 
and  maintain,  in  our  eye,  the  form  of  a  separate  teatims* 
ny.  By  what  unaccountable  tendency  is  it,  that  we  M 
disposed  to  reverse  this  decisioii,  and  to  repose  more  iaitk 
in  the  testimony  of  subsequent  and  less  esteemed  writen? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  confidence  g^ven  to  Peter  and 
Paul  by  their  contemporaries,  which  rendera  them  oa* 
worthy  of  ours  ?  or,  is  the  testimony  of  their  writings  lea 
valuable  and  less  impressive,  because  the  Ghrialians  of 
old  have  received  them  as  the  best  vouchers  of  their  faith? 
It  gives  us  a  far  more  satisfying  impression  than  evor 
of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  when,  in  addition  to  several 
distinct  and  independent  narratives  of  its  history,  wo 
meet  with  a  number  of  contemporaneous  productions  ad- 
dressed to  different  societies,  and  all  proceeding  npon  tfas 
truth  of  that  history,  as  an  agreed  and  unquestionable 
point  among  the  different  parties  in  the  correspondence. 
Had  that  history  been  a  fabrication,  in  what  manner,  we 
ask,  would  it  have  been  followed  up  by  the  subsequeat 
compositions  of  those  numerous  agents  in  the  work  of  de- 
ception? How  comes  it,  that  they  have  betrayed  as 
symptom  of  that  insecurity  which  it  would  have  been  so 
natural  to  feel  in  their  circumstances?  Through  the 
whole  of  these  epistles,  we  see  nothing  like  the  awkward 
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smbarrassed  air  of  impoertonk  We  see  no  linxiety^ 
IT  to  mend  or  to  confirm  tbe  history  that  had  already 
I  given.  We  see  no  contest  which  they  might  hav^ 
t  called  upon  to  maintain  with  Uie  incredulity  of  their 
^terts,  as  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gtwpel.  We  see  tiie 
t  intrepid  remonstrance  against  errors  of  eondact^  or 
tpline,  or  doctrine.  This  savonrs  Strongly  of  upright 
independent  teachers;  but  is  it  not  a  most  striking 
imstanoe,  that,  among  the  severe  reckonings  which 
Paul  had  with  some  of  his  churches,  he  was  never 
)  called  upon  to  school  their  doubts,  or  their  suspicions^ 

0  the  reality  of  the  Christian  mimcles?  This  is  a 
ft  wuversally  acquiesced  in ;  and,  from  the  general 
in  of  these  efHstles,  we  collect,  not  merely  the  (estimo- 
f  tbekr  authors,  but  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  all 
kom  they  addressed  themselves. 

^nd  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  Christians,  who 
posed  these  churches,  were  in  every  way  well  ipiali- 
to  be  arbiters  in  this  question.  They  had  the  first 
lorities  within  their  reach.     The  five  hundred  who^ 

1  says  to  them,  had  seen  our  Saviour  after  his  resur- 
ion,  could  be  sought  after ;  and,  if  not  to  be  found, 
1  would  have  had  his  assertioB  to  answer  (br.  Ill 
e  eases,  they  were  the  first  authorities  themselves^  and 

therelbre  no  confirmation  to  go  in  search  of*  He  ap> 
It  to  the  miracles  which  had  been  vrrought  among 
■^  and  in  tiiis  way  he  commits  the  question  to  their 
I  experience.  He  asserts  this  to  the  Galatians ;  and 
de  very  time,  too,  that  he  is  delivering  against  them  a 
ft  tevere  and  irritating  invective.  He  intimates  the 
e  thing  repeatedly  to  tbe  Corinthians ;  and  after  he 
put  his  honesty  to  so  severe  a  trial,  does  he  betray 
insecurity  as  to  his  character  and  reputation  among 
a  ?  So  far  from  this,  that  in  arguing  the  general  doc- 
B  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the  most  ef- 
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fectual  method  of  securing  assent  to  it,  he  rests  the  main 
part  of  the  argument  upon  their  confidence  in  his  fideli^ 
as  a  witness.  <^Bat  if  there  be  no  resurrection  from  the 
dead;  then  is  Christ  not  risen. — ^Yea^  and  we  are  fimmd 
false  witnesses  of  God^  becaiise  we  have  testified  of  God, 
that  he  raised  up  Christ,  whom  he  raised  not  op,  if  so  be 
that  the  dead  rise  not.'^  Where,  we  ask,  would  have  beea 
the  mighty  charm  of  this  argument,  if  Paul's  fidelity  hid 
been  questioned  ;  and  how  shall  we  account  fb^  the  free 
and  intrepid  manner  in  which  he  advances  it,  it  the  nin- 
cles  which  he  refers  to,  as  wrought  among  theA^  bad  beei 
nullities  of  Ms  own  invention  ? 

For  the  truth  of  the  €K>siiel  history,  we  can  appeal  to 
one  strong  and  unbroken  series  of  testimonies  from  He 
days  of  the  apostles.  But  the  great  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence lies  in  that  effulgence  of  testimony,  which  enl^^ 
ens  this  history  at  its  commencement — ^in  the  nntober  tf 
its  original  witnesses— -in  the  distinct-  and  indepenMii 
records  which  they  left  behind  them,  and  in  the  undodit 
.ed  faith  they  bore  among  the  numerous  societies  whMi 
they  instituted.  The  concurrence  of  the  apostolic  fatiien^ 
and  their  immediate  successors,  forms  a  very  strong  aid 
a  very  satisfying  argument ;  but  let  it  be  further  Teneik- 
bered,  that  out  of  the  materials  which  compose,  if  we  jmj 
be  allowed  the  expression,  the  original  charter  of  cor 
faith,  we  can  select  a  stronger  body  of  evidenee  than  it  if 
possible  to  form  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  snbsequent  t» 
timonies. 


CHAP.  VI. 

EEMARKS  ON  THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  PROPHECY. 

TI.  Jl  ROPHECY  18  another  species  of  evidence  to 
lueb  Gbristianity  professes  an  abundant  claim,  and 
liicb  can  be  established  on  evidence  altogether  distinct 
MB  the  testimony  of  its  supporters.  The  prediction  of 
liat  is  future  may  not  be  delivered  in  terms  so  clear  and 
lelligible  as  the  history  of  what  is  past ;  and  yet,  in  its 
toal  fulfilment,  it  may  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
a  inquirer  that  it  was  a  prediction,  and  that  the  event  in 
leation  was  in  the  contemplation  of  him  who  uttered  it. 

may  be  easy  to  dispose  of  one  isolated  prophecy,  by 
icribing  it  to  accident;  but  when  we  observe  a  number 

these  prophecies,  delivered  in  different  ages,  and  all 
Mtring  an  application  to  the  same  events,  or  the  same 
(dividual,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  they 
ere  actuated  by  a  knowledge  superior  to  human. 

The  obscurity  of  the  prophetical  language  has  been 
[ten  complained  of ;  but  it  is  not  so  often  attended  to^ 
ifrt  if  the  prophecy  which  foretels  an  event  were  as  clear 
}  the  narrative  which  describes  it,  it  would  in  many  cas- 
I  annihilate  the  argument.  Were  the  history  of  any  in- 
ividual  foretold  in  terms  as  explicit  as  it  is  in  the  power 
r  narrative  to  make  them,  it  might  be  competent  for  any 
surper  to  set  himself  forward,  and  in  as  far  as  it  depend- 
i  upon  his  own  agency,  he  might  realize  that  history. 
[e  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  take  his  lesson  from  the 

14 
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prophecy  before  him  ;  but  could  it  be  said  that  fulfilmcDt 
like  this  carried  in  it  the  evidence  of  any  thing  divine 
or  miraculous  ?  If  the  prophecy  of  a  Prince  and  a  Sa* 
viour,  in  the  .Old  Testament,  were  different  from  whatthej 
are,  and  delivered  in  the  precise  and  intelligible  terms  of 
an  actual  history  ;  then  every  accomplishment  which  could 
be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  those  who  understood  the 
prophecy,  and  were  anxious  for  its  verification,  is  lost  to 
the  argument.  It  would  be  instantly  said  that  the  agents 
in  the  transaction  took  their  clue  from  the  prophecy  befixe 
them.  It  is  the  way,  in  fact,  in  which  infidels  have  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  argument  as  it  actually  stands.  Ii 
the  New  Testament,  an  event  is  sometimes  said  to  hay* 
pen,  that  it  might  befulJiUed  what  was  spokeo  by  sone 
of  the  old  prophets.  If  every  event  which  eotem  into  the 
Gospel  had  been  under  the  controul  of  agents  merely  hit- 
man, and  friends  to  Christianity ;  then  we  might  have  had 
reason  to  pronounce  the  whole  history  to  be  one  contiaa- 
ed  process  of  artful  and  designed  accomiQodation  to  ths 
Old  Testament  prophecies.  But  the  truth  is,  that  ma^f 
of  the  events  pointed  at  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  fraa 
being  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  Christians,  weie 
brought  about  in  opposition  to  their  most  anxious  wlshas^ 
Some  of  them  were  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  their 
most  decided  enemies ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  dispersion  at  its 
people  among  all  countries,  were  quite  beyond  the  con- 
troul of  the  apostles  and  their  followers,  and  were  effect- 
ed by  the  intervention  oC  a  neutral  party,  which  at  the 
time  took  no  interest  in  the  question,  and  which  was  |i 
stranger  to  the  prophecy,  though  the  unconscious  instnk 
ment  of  its  fulfilment. 

liord  Bplingbroke  has  carried  the  objection  so  fkr, 
that  he  asserts  Jesus  Christ  to  have  brought  on  his  own 
death,  by  a  series  of  wilful  and  preconcerted  measures, 
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erely  to  give  the  disciples  tvho  came  after  him  the  tri- 
nph  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  prophecies.  This  is  ridicu- 
«i8  enough ;  but  it  serves  to  show  with  what  facility  an 
ifidel  might  have  evaded  the  whole  argument,  had  these 
rophecies  been  free  of  all  that  obscurity  which  is  now  so 
•udly  complained  of. 

The  best  form,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  in  which 
prophecy  can  be  delivered,  is  to  be  so  ohscore,  as  to 
ave  the  event,  or  rather  its  main  circumstances,  unintel- 
gible  before  the  fulfilment,  and  so  clear  as  to  be  intelB- 
ible  after  it  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  may  be  an 
itainable  object ;  and  it  is  saying  much  for  the  argument 
\  it  stands,  that  the  happiest  illustrations  of  this  clear- 
5fks  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  obscurity  on  the  other,  are 
be  gathered  from  the  actual  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
ment. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  this  part  of  the  argument,  that 
e  expect  to  reclaim  the  enemy  of  our  religion  from  his 
ilidelity  ;  not  that  the  examination  would  not  satisfy  him, 
nt  that  the  examination  will  not  be  given.  What  a  vio- 
ince  it  would  be  offering  to  all  bis  antipathies,  were  we 
i  land  him,  at  the  outset  of  our  discussions,  among  the 
hapters  of  Daniel  or  Isaiah !  He  has  too  inveterate  a 
ratempt  for  the  Bible.  He  nauseates  the  whole  subject 
K>  strongly  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  us  to 
ich  an  exercise.  On  such  a  subject  as  this,  there  is  no 
ontract,  no  approximation  between  us ;  and  we  therefore 
^ave  him  with  the  assertion,  (an  assertion  which  he  has 
0  title  to  pronounce  upon,  till  after  he  has  finished  the 
ery  examination  in  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  engage 
im,)  that  in  the  numerous  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
leut,  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  allusions  to  the  events 
f  the  New,  as  will  give  a  strong  impression  to  the  mind 
f  every  inquirer,  that  the  whole  forms  one  magnificent 
Bries  of  communications  between  the  visible  and  the  in- 
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tisible  world ;  a  great  plan  over  which  the  nmeen  God 
presides  in  wisdom,  and  which,  be|;inning  with  the  Int 
'^ges  of  the  world,  is  sUll  receiving  new  developements  fnm 
every  great  step  in  the  history  of  the  species. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  exporitimi  of  tbii 
ailment  without  an  actual  reference  to  the  prapheriei 
themselves;   and  this  we  at  present  abstain  frmn.    Bat 
it  can  be  conceived,  that  a  prophecy,  when  irst  annone* 
ed,  may  be  so  obscure,  as  to  be  unintelligible  In  mmuj  tf 
its  circumstances  ;  and  yet  may  so  far  explain  itself  bf 
its  accomplishment,  as  to  carry  along  with  it  the  most  ds* 
dsive  evidence  of  its  being  a  prophecy.    And  the  nfft- 
ment  may  be  so  far  strengthened  by  the  number,  and  dis> 
tance,  and  independence,  of  the  different  prophecies,  all 
1>earing  an  application  to  the  same  individnal  and  the 
same  history,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  <rf  the  ob* 
server,  that  the  events  in  question  were  in  the  actaai  con- 
templation of  those  who  uttered  the  prediction.    If  the 
terms  of  the  prophecy  were  not  comprdiended,  it  at  least 
takes  off  the  suspicion  of  the  event  being  brought  aboat 
by  the  controul  or  agency  of  men  who  were  interested  ia 
the  accomplishment     If  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  are  just  invested  in  such  a  degree  of  obscnrityy  as 
is  enough  to  disguise  many  of  the  leading  circamstances 
from  those  who  lived  before  the  fulfilment^^-^while  th^ 
derive  from  the  event  an  explanation  satisfying  to  all 
who  live  after  it,  then,  we  say,  the  argument  for  the  di- 
vinity of  the  whole  is  stronger,  than  if  no  soch  obscnri^ 
'had  existed.    In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
see  a  natural  and  consistent  account  of  the  delusion  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  in  which  this  obscurity  had  lefttbs 
Jewish  people ;  of  the  strong  prejudices,  even  of  the  first 
disciples  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  these  prejudices  wot 
dis^sipated,  only  by  the  actomplishment ;  and  of  their  fiaal 
convjictioA  in  the  import  of  these  prophecies  being  fit  last 


strongs  that  it  often  forms  their  main  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  that  new  religion  which  they  were  commiaaion- 
•d  to  publish  to  the  world.  Now,  assuming,  what  we 
atill  iiersiat  in  asserting,  and  ask  to  be  tried  upon^  that  an 
actoal  comparison  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
with  their  alleged  fulfilment  in  the  New,  will  leave  m 
coBviction  behind  it,  that  there  is  a  real  correspondence 
between  them  ;  we  see,  in  the  great  events  of  the  new  dis- 
l^neation  brought  about  by  the  blind  instrumentality  of 
fMJndice  and  opposition,  far  more  unambiguous  eharae- 
ten  of  the  finger  of  God,  than  if  every  thing  had  happen, 
ed  with  the  full  concurrence  and  anticipation  of  the  dif« 
ftrent  actors  in  this  history. 

There  is  another  essential  part  of  the  argument,  which 
is  mneh  strengthened  by  this  obscurity.  It  is  necessary 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  prophecies,  or  to  establish,  at  leasts 
that  the  time  of  their  publication  was  antecedent  to  the 
wenta  to  which  they  refer.  Now,  had  these  prophecies 
been  delivered  in  terms  A  explicit,  as  to  force  the  concur* 
nnce  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  the  argument  for  tbeur 
ntiquity,  would  not  have  come  down  in  a  form  as  satis" 
fying,  as  that  in  which  it  is  actually  exhibited.  The  tea- 
tinoBy  of  the  Jews,  to  the  date  of  their  sacred  writings^ 
ironld  have  been  refused  as  an  interested  testimony. 
Whereas,  to  evade  the  ailment  as  it  stands,  we  must  ad- 
ait  a  principle,  which,  in  no  question  of  ordinary  criti- 
dom,  would  be  suffered  for  a  single  moment  to  influence 
your  understanding.  We  must  conceive,  that  two  parties, 
at  the  very  time  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  strong- 
eat  mutual  hostility,  combined  to  support  a  fabrication ; 
ttat  they  have  not  violated  this  combination ;  tliat  the  nu* 
SMToua  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  have  not  suf- 
teed  the  slightest  hint  of  this  mysterious  compact  to  es- 
eape  them ;  and  that,  though  the  Jews  are  galled  incessant- 
ty  by  the  triumphant  tone  of  the  Christian  appeals  to  thdr 
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own  plrophecies^  they  have  never  been  tempted  to  let  oat 
a  secret,  which  woald  have  brought  the  argument  of  the 
Christians  into  disgrace,  and  shown  the  world,  how  false- 
hood and  forgery  mingled  with  their  pretensions. 

In  the  rivalry  which^  from  the  very  commencement  ttf 
our  religion,  has  always  obtained  between  Jews  and  Chris* 
tians,  in  the  mntoal  animosities  of  Christian  sects,  in  the 
vast  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  dis- 
tant and  independent  societies  which  were  scattered  over 
#0  many  countries,  we  see  the  most  aatisfying  pledge, 
both  for  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  for  the 
date  which  all  parties  agree  in  ascribing  to  them.  We 
hear  of  the  many  securities  which  have  been  provided  m 
the  various  forms  of  registrations,  and  duplicates,  and  de- 
positories ;  but  neither  the  wisdom,  nor  the  interest  tf 
men,  ever  provided  more  eflfectual  checks  against  (bigeiy 
and  corruption,  than  we  have  in  the  instance  befbre  us. 
And  the  argument,  in  particular,  for  the  antecedence  of 
the  pn^hecies  to  the  events  in  the  New  Testament,  is  si 
well  established  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  rival  pir- 
ties,  that  we  do  not  see,  how  it  is  in  the  power  of  addi* 
tional  testimony  to  strengthen  it. 

But  neither  is  it  true,  that  the  prophecies  are  deliver- 
ed in  terms  so  obscure,  as  to  require  a  painful  examioa- 
tion,  befbre  we  can  obtain  a  full  perception  of  the  argu- 
ment Those  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  fate  of  par- 
ticular cities,  such  as  Nineveh,  and  Tyre,  and  Babylon ; 
those  which  relate  to  the  issue  of  particular  wars,  in  whieh 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  engaged ;  and  wmb 
of  those  which  relate  to  the  future  history  of  the  adjoining 
countries,  are  not  so  much  veiled  by  symbolical  language^ 
as  to  elude  the  understanding,  even  of  the  most  n^ligtiit 
observers.  It  is  true,  that  in  these  instances,  both  the 
prophecy  and  the  fulfilment  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  i 
distant  antiquity.    They  have  accomplished  theur  «i'* 
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-Tbey  kept  alive  the  iSuth  and  worship  of  saeeetsive  jgrn^ 
^lEatioiis.  They  multiplied  the  eyidences  of  the  true  le* 
UgioPy  and  account  for  a  phenomenon  in  aneient  history 
tbi^t  is  otlierwise  inexplicable,  the  existence  and  preser- 
.iri^tion  of  one  solitary  monument  of  pure  theism  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  world. 

But  to  descend  a  little  farther.  We  gather  from  the 
itfUe  of  opinions  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour  so  many  testi- 
Jioqies  to  the  clearness  of  the  old  prophecies.  The  time 
4ild  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  world, 
mid  the  triumphant  progress,  if  not  the  nature  of  his  king- 
jdaW9  were  perfectly  understood  by  the  priests  and  ehief 
jpen  of  Judea.  We  have  it  from  the  testimony  of  pro- 
llMie  anthors,  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  general  ez- 
.§eetation  of  a  prince  and  a  prophet  all  over  the  Bast. 
.The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  another  example  of  the 
fillfllment  of  a  clear  prophecy  $  and  this,  added  to  other 
£re4ictions  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  and  which  received 
.4|ieir  accomplishment  in  the  first  generation  of  the  ehri»- 
tiim  church,  would  have  its  use  in  sustaining  the  faith  of 
if§t^  disciples  amidst  the  perplexities  of  that  anxioqs  and 
distressing  period. 

Vfz  cap  even  come  down  to  the  present  day,  and  point 
to,  the  accomplishment  of  clear  prophecies  in  the  actual 
hiatory  of  the  world.  The  present  state  of  Egypt,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  are  the  examples  which  we 
A^  vpon.  The  one  is  an  actual  fulfilment  of  a  clear 
profliecy;  the  other  is  also  an  actual  fulfilment,  and 
ff^ims  in  itself  the  likeliest  preparation  for  another  aeeomr 
pliahmjent  that  is  yet  to  come.  Nor  do  we  conceive,  that 
theftft  olear  and  literal  fulfilments  exhaust  the  whole  of 
H^  argument  from  prophecy.  They  only  form  one  part 
of  (he  i^rgument,  but  a  part  so  obvious  and  irreustible,  as 
should  invite  every  lover  of  truth  to  the  examination  of 
.4|p0  rwuwder.    Th^  should  secure  such  a  degree  of  le- 
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•pect  for  the  subject  m  to  engage  the  atteDtionj  and  awak- 
en even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  rapid  and  superficial  ob- 
server, a  suspicion  that  there  may  be  something  in  iL 
They  should  soften  that  contempt  which  repels  so  nai^ 
from  investigating  the  argument  at  all^  or  at  all  eventip 
they  render  that  contempt  inexcusable. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Jews  is  calculated  to  alkiie 
the  curiosity,  and  had  it  not  been  leagued  with  the  defence 
and  illustration  of  our  faith,  would  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  many  a  philosopher,  as  the  most  singular  'exhibit 
tion  of  human  nature  that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  annab 
of  the  world.  The  most  satisfying  cause  of  this  pbenoa- 
enon  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  history,  which  deseribes  its 
origin  and  progress ;  and  by  denying  the  troth  of  that  his- 
tory, you  abandon  the  only  explanation  which  caD  be  giv- 
en of  this  wonderful  people.  It  is  qnite  in  vain  to  talk  of 
the  immutability  of  Eastern  habits,  as  exemplified  in  the 
nations  of  \sia.  What  other  people  ever  surviyed  the 
same  annihilating  processes  ?  We  do  not  talk  of  conquest 
where  the  whole  amount  of  the  effect  is  iu  general  a 
change  of  dinasty  or  of  government ;  but  where  the  lan- 
guage, the  habits,  the  denomination,  and  above  all,  the 
geographical  position,  still  remain  to  keep  up  the  identi- 
ty of  the  people.  But  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  see 
a  strong  indestructible  principle,  which  maintained  thea 
in  a  separate  form  of  existence  amid  changes  that  no  oth- 
er nation  ever  survived.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the 
overthrow  of  their  nation  in  the  first  century  of  our  epoch, 
and  appeal  to  the  disinterested  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and 
Josephus,  if  ever  the  cruelty  of  war  devised  a  process  of 
more  terrible  energy  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  a  name, 
and  a  remembrance  from  the  world.  They  have  been 
dispersed  among  all  countries.  They  have  no  common 
tie  of  locality  or  government  to  keep  them  together.  All 
the  ordinary  principles  of  assimilation,  which  make  law^ 
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4Uh1  nMpoikf  and  numoera^  so  much  a  matter  of  geogra^ 
"pkjf  aie  in  their  instance  raapended.  Bven  the  smallest 
pwtieles  of  this  broken  mass  haye  resisted  an  alBnity  of 
almost  universal  operation^  and  remain  undiluted  by  the 
•tradg  and  overwhelming  admixture  of  foreign  ingredients. 
And  in  exception  to  every  thing  which  history  has  record- 
ad  of  the  revolutions  of  the  species,  we  see  in  this  won- 
derfal  race  a  vigohms  principle  of  indentity,  which  has 
rmained  in  undiminished  force  for  nearly  two  thousand 
yeaiBy  and  still  pervades  eveiy  shred  and  fragment  of  their 
widely  seattered  population.  Now,  if  the  infidel  insists 
npon  it,  we  shall  not  rest  on  this  as  an  argument  We 
ean  afford  to  give  it  up  :  for  in  the  abundance  of  our  re* 
sources,  we  feel  independent  of  it.  We  shall  say  that  it 
is  OQQUgh,  if  it  can  reclaim  him  from  his  levity,  and  com* 
pel  Ms  attention  to  the  other  evidences  which  we  have  to 
offer  him.  All  we  ask  of  him  is  to  allow,  that  the  unde- 
aiable  singularity  which  is  before  his  eyes,  gives  him  a 
saaetioB  at  least,  to  examine  the  other  singularities  to 
which  we  make  pretensions.  If  he  goes  back  to  the  past 
history  of  the  Jews,  he  will  see  in  their  wars  the  same 
UMxampled  preservation  of  their  name  and  their  nation* 
Ho  will  see  them  surviving  the  process  of  an  actual  trans^ 
portation  into  another  country.  In  short,  he  will  see  them 
Id  be  unlike  all  other  people  in  what  observation  offers, 
and  anthentic  history  records  of  them ;  and  the  only  con- 
session  that  we  demand  of  him  from  all  this,  is,  that  their 
jmlension  to  be  unlike  otiier  people  in  their  extraordina- 
ij  revelations  from  heaven  is  at  least  possible,  and  de- 
serves to  be  inquired  into. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  expose  a  species  of  in- 
JQStlee,  which  has  often  been  done  to  the  Christian  argu- 
Meat  The  defence  of  Ohristianity  consists  of  several 
iiatSnct  aignments,  which  have  sometimes  been  multiplied 
h^ond  what  is  necessary,  and  even  sometimes  beyond 
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what  is  tenable.  Ib  addition  to  the  main  evidenee  whieh 
lies  in  the  testimony  given  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospeli 
there  is  the  evidence  of  prophecy ;  there  is  the  evidence 
of  collateral  testimony;  there  is  the  internal  evidenee. 
The  argument  under  each  of  these  heads,  is  often  madets 
undergo  a  farther  subdivision ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at^  that  in  the  multitude  of  observations,  the  defence  of 
Christianity  may  often  l>e  made  to  rest  upon  ground, 
which^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  precarious  or  Tulnerable. 
Now  the  injustice  which  we  complain  of  is,  that  when  the 
friends  of  our  religion  are  dislodged  fh)m  some  feeble  out 
work,  raised  by  an  unskilful  officer  in  the  cause,  its  ene- 
mies raise  the  ciy  of  a  decisive  victory.  But,  for  our  own 
part,  we  could  see  her  driven  from  all  her  defences,  and 
surrender  them  without  a  sigh,  so  long  as  the  phalanx  of 
her  historical  evidence  remains  impenetrable.  Behind 
this  unsealed  barrier,  we  could  entrench  ourselves,  and 
eye  the  light  skirmishing  before  us  with  no  other  senti- 
ment than  of  regret,  that  our  friends  should,  by  the  eager- 
ness of  their  misplaced  zeal,  have  given  our  enemy  the 
appearance  of  a  triumph. 

We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  two-fold  interpretation 
of  prophecy ;  but  though  it  were  refuted  by  argument, 
and  disgraced  by  ridicule,  all  that  portion  of  evidence 
which  lies  in  the  numerous  examples  of  literal  and  unam- 
biguous fulfilment  remains  unaffected  by  it.  Many  there 
are,  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
BoE  in  what  possible  way  does  this  affect  the  records  of 
the  evangelical  history  ?  Just  as  much  as  it  effects  the 
lives  of  Plutarch,  or  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  There  are 
a  thousand  subjects  on  which  infidels  may  idly  push  the 
triumph,  and  Christians  be  as  idly  galled  by  the  severity, 
or  even  the  truth  of  their  observations.  We  point  to  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ask  them 
to  dispose  of  it.    It  is  there,  that  we  call  them  to  the 
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4iii8et ;  for  there  lies  the  main  streoglfa  of  the  Christian 
ai^ument  It  is  true,  that  in  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
we  see  a  rising  barrier,  which,  in  the  progress  of  cen- 
tories,  may  receive  from  time  to  time  a  new  accumula- 
tion to  the  materials  which  form  it.  In  this  way,  the 
evidence  of  prophecy  may  come  in  time  to  surpass  the 
evidence  of  miracles.  •  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  will 
be  the  fulfilment  of  a  clear  prophecy,  and  form,  a  proud 
and  animating  period  in  the  history  of  our  religion. 
<^  Now  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gent^^  lioiy 
mach  more  their  fulness  !  '^ 


CHAP.  vn. 
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YII.^  JL  HE  late  speculations  io  geology  fom  uoUmt 
example  of  a  distant  and  unconnected  circamataneey  being 
suffered  to  cast  an  unmerited  disgrace  over  the  whole  of 
the  argument.  They  give  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  world| 
than  most  of  those  who  read  the  Bible  had  any  concep- 
tion pf.  Admit  this  antiquity^  and  in  what  possible  way 
does  it  touch  upon  the  historical  evidence  finr  the  New 
Testament  ?  The  credibility  of  the  Gkispel  miraclee  stands 
upon  its  own  appropriate  foundation^  the  recorded  testi- 
mony of  numerous  and  unexceptionable  witnesses.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  overthrow  that  credibility  is 
by  attacking  the  testimony^  or  disproving  the  anthentiei^ 
of  the  record.  Every  other  science  is  tried  upon  its  own 
peculiar  evidence ;  and  all  we  contend  for  is^  that  the  sane 
justice  be  done  to  theology.  When  a  mathematician  friksn 
to  apply  hb  reasoning  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  the  vota- 
ries of  moral  science  resent  it  as  an  invasion^  and  make 
their  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness.  When  sa 
amateur  of  botany,  upon  some  vague  analogies,  offers  his 
confident  affirmations  as  to  the  structure  and  parts  of  the 
human  body,  there  would  be  an  instantaneous  appeal  to 
the  knife  and  demonstrations  of  the  anatomist.  Should  a 
mineralogist,  upon  the  exhibition  of  an  ingenious  or  well- 
supported  theory,  pronounce  upon  the  history  of  our  St* 
viour  and  bis  miracles,  we  would  call  it  another  ejumpte 
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)f  an  arbitrary  and  unphilosophical  extension  of  principles 
l>eyond  the  field  of  their  iegitimate  application.  We 
would  appeal  to  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  testimony 
ipon  which  that  history  is  supported.  We  would  suffer 
Mirseives  to  be  delighted  by  the  brilliancy^  or  even  con* 
winced  by  the  evidence  of  his  speculations ;  but  we  would 
feel  that  the  history  of  those  facts,  which  form  the  ground* 
work  of  our  faith,  is  as  little  affected  by  them^  as  the  his- 
tory of  any  storm,  or  battle,  or  warrior,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  most  genuine  and  approved  records  of 
past  ages. 

:  But  whatever  be  tbe  external  evidence  of  testimony, 
sr  however  strong  may  be  its  visible  characters  of  trudi 
sod  honesty,  is  not  the  falsehood  or  the  contradiction 
which  we  may  detect  in  the  sabject  of  that  testimony  suf- 
tcient  to  discredit  it  ?  Had  we  been  original  spectators 
sf  our  Saviour^s  miracles,  we  must  have  had  as  strong  a 
conviction  of  their  reality,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  testimo- 
ny to  give  us.  Had  we  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  char- 
acter and  history,  and  canght  from  actual  observation  the 
impression  of  bis  worth,  the  internal  proofs,  that  no  jug- 
glery or  falsehood  could  have  been  intended,  would  have 
been  certainly  as  strong  as  tbe  internal  proofii  which  are 
■ow  exhibited  to  ns,  and  which  consist  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  narrative,  and  that  tone  of  perfect  honesty  which 
pervades,  in  a  manner  so  distinct  and  intelligible,  every 
composition  of  the  aposUes.  Yet,  with  all  these  advan-- 
tages,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  asserted  as  a  troth,  what  we 
eonftdendy  knew  to  be  a  falsehood ;  had  he,  for  example, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  prophetical  endowments,  pro- 
noonced  upon  the  secret  of  a  person's  age,  and  told  as 
that  he  was  thirty,  when  we  knew  him  to  be  forty,  would 
not  this  have  made  us  stumble  at  all  his  pretensions,  and, 
in  spite  of  every  other  argument  and  appearance,  would 
we  not  have  withdrawn  our  confidence  firom  bim  as  a 
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teacher  fronr  God  ?    This  we  allow  woald  have  been  a 
most  serioaa  dilemma.    It  would  have  been  that  slate  d 
neutrality  which  admits  of  nothing  positive  or  satisfymg 
on  either  side  4>f  the  question ;  or  rather,  what  is  still 
more  distressing,  which  gives  me  the  most  positive  and 
satisfactory  appearances  on  both  sides.    We  eould  not 
abandon  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  because  we  saw  then. 
CSould  we  give  them  up,  we  should  determine  on  a  posi- 
tive rejection,  and  qpr  minds  would  find  repose  in  absolute 
infidelity.  Bat  as  the  case  stands,  it  is  scepticism.     There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  department  of  inquiiy .    We 
can  appeal  to  no  actual  example ;  but  a  student  of  natur- 
al science  may  be  made  tOv  understand  the  poszle,  when 
we  ask  him,  bow  he  would  act,  if  the  experiments,  which 
lie  conducts  under  the  most  perfect  sameness  of  cireonk 
stances,  were  to  land  him  in  opposite  results  ?    He  wouU 
vary  and  repeat  his  experiments.    He  would  try  to  de- 
tect the  inconsistency,  and  would  rejoice,  if  lie  at  Ust 
found,  that  the  di£Bieulty  lay  in  the  errors  of  his  own  obse^ 
ration,  and  not  in  the  inexplicable  nature  of  the  suiijeeL 
All  this  he  would  do  in  anxious  and  repeated  endeavours, 
before  he  inferred  that  nature  persevered  in  no  law,  and 
that  that  constancy,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  science^ 
was  perpetually  broke  in  upon  by  the  most  capricious  and 
unlooked  for  appearances;    before  he  would  abandon 
himself  to  scepticism,  and  pronounce  philosophy  to  be  an 
impossible  attainment. 

It  is  our  part  to  imitate  this  example.  If  Jesns  Christ 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  performed  miracles,  anji  sustained 
in  the  whole  tenour  of  his  history  the  character  of  m  proph- 
et, and,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  to  be  true,  what  ve 
undeniably  know  to  be  a  falsehood,  this  is  a  dileaimt 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  resolve  by  every  principle^ 
that  can  urge  the  human  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  liberal  in- 
quiry.   It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  phenomena  in 
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question  do  not  fall  within  the  dominion  of  philosophy ; 
and  we  therefore  leave  them  as  a  fair  exercise  and  amose- 
ment  to  commentators.  The  mathematician  may  say^  and 
has  said  the  same  thing  of  the  moralist ;  yet  there  are 
moralists  in  the  worlds  who  will  prosecute  their  specnla- 
tions  in  spite  of  him ;  and  what  is  more^  there  are  men 
who  take  a  wider  survey  than  either^  who  rise  above  these 
professional  prejudices^  and  will  allow  that^  in  each  de^ 
pavtment  of  inquiry,  the  subjects  which  oflbr  are  entitled 
to  a  candid  and  respectful  consideration.  The  natoraUst 
may  pronounce  the  same  rapid  judgment  upon  the  diffi* 
calties  of  the  theologian  ;  yet  there  ever  will  be  theologi- 
ans who  feel  m  peculiar  interest  in  their  subject ;  and  we 
trust  that  there  ever  will  be  men,  with  a  higher  grasp  of 
Bind  than  either  the  mere  theolo^an,  or  the  mere  natnr*^ 
^st,  who  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  truth 
m  every  quarter, — who  are  superior  to  that  narrow  eon- 
tempt,  which  has  made  such  an  unhappy  and  malignant 
separation  among  the  different  orders  of  scientific  men,— • 
who  will  examine  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  soAcient,  will  view  the  mira* 
ctes  of  our  Saviour  with  the  same  liberal  and  philosophic 
emriosity  with  which  they  would  contemplate  any  grand 
phenomenon  in  the  moral  history  of  the  species.  If  there 
really  appears,  on  the  face  of  this  investigation,  to  be 
ioeh  a  difficolty  as  the  one  in  question,  a  philosopher  of 
the  order  we  are  now  describing  will  make  many  an  anx- 
ioas  effort  to  extricate  himself;  he  will  not  soon  acquiesce 
in  a  sceptidsm,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the 
wide  field  of  human  speculation  ;  he  will  either  make  out 
the  insufficiency  of  the  historical  evidence,  or  prove  that 
the  fiiilsehood  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  has  no  existence. 
He  will  try  to  dispose  of  one  of  the  terms  of  the  alleged 
contradiction,  before  he  can  prevail  upon  himself  to  ad-^ 
ait  both,  and  deliver  his  mind  to  a  state  of  uncertainty 
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iMMit  painfal  to  those  who  respect  troth  in  aU  h^  deput- 
neots. 

We  oQer  the  above  observations^  not  so  nuich  lor  die 
purpose  of  doing  away  a  difllculty  which  we  conscien* 
tioiisly  believe  to  have  no  existence^  as  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  rapid^  careless,  and  unphilosophleal  pfoce* 
dure  af  some  enemies  to  the  Christian  aipimeBt.  Theji 
in  the  flist  instance,  take  up  the  rapid  assumption,  t^ 
lesas  Clirist  has,  eitlier  through  liimself,  or  his  imsMdi- 
ato  disciples,  made  an  assertion  as  to  the  antiquity  of  tk 
globe,  wliich,  upon  the  iaith  of  their  geological  specok- 
tions,  they  know  to  be  a  falsehood.  After'  having  tastes- 
ed  this  strain  upon  the  subject  of  the  testimony,  they,  by 
one  summary  act  of  the  understandings  lay  aside  all  Uw 
external  evidence  for  the  miracles  and  general  chaiaeUir 
of  oar  Saviour.  They  will  not  wait  to  be  told^  that  tUi 
evidence  is  a  distinct  subject  of  examination ;  and  that,  if 
actually  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  much  stronger  dm 
the  evidence  of  any  other  fact  or  history  which  has  cobs 
down  to  us  in  the  written  memorials  of  past  ages.  If  tfaii 
evidence  is  to  be  rejected  it  must  be  rejected  on  its  oivs 
[Nroper  grounds ;  but  if  all  positive  testimony,  and  all  sound 
reasoning  upon  human  affairs,  go  to  establish  it,  then  the  ex- 
istence of  such  proof  is  a  phenomenon  which  remains  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  must  ever  stend  in  the  way  of  positirc 
faifidelity.  Until  we  dispose  of  it,  we  can  carry  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  our  religion  no  farther  than  to  the  length 
of  an  ambiguous  and  mid- way  scepticism.  By  adopting  t 
decisive  infidelity,  we  reject  a  testimony,  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers, has  come  down  to  us  in  the  most  perfect  and  qbsqs* 
pieious  form.  We  lock  up  a  source  of  evidence,  which 
is  often  repaired  to  in  other  questions  of  science  and  histo- 
ry. We  tut  off  the  authority  (^  principles,  which^  if  ooce 
exploded,  will  not  terminate  in  the  solitary  mischief  of 
darkening  and  destroying  Our  theology,  but  will  shed  i 
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balefbl  Qficertainty  over  many  of  tbe  most  interesting  spec* 
Illations  on  which  the  human  mind  can  expatiate* 

Even  admitting,  then,  this  single  objection  in  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Saviour^s  testimony,  the  whole  length  to  which 
we  can  legitimately  carry  tbe  objection  is  scepticism,  or 
that  dilemma  of  the  mind  into  which  it  is  thrown  foy  two 
contradictory  appearances.  This  is  the  unavoidable  re* 
salt  of  admitting  both  terms  in  the  alleged  contradiction. 
Upon  the  strength  of  all  the  reasoning  which  has  hither- 
to occupied  us,  we  challenge  the  infidel  to  dispose  of  the 
one  term,  which  lies  in  the  strength  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence. But  in  different  ways,  we  may  dispose  of  the 
other,  which  lies  in  the  alleged  falsehood  of  our  Saviour's 
tonUmony.  We  may  deny  the  truth  of  the '  geolopeal 
speculation ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  an  accomplished 
geologist,  that  we  may  be  warranted  to  deny  it  We  ap- 
peal to  the  speculations  of  the  geologists  themselves. 
They  neutralise  one  another,  and  leave  us  in  possession 
of  free  ground  for  the  informations  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Our  imaginations  have  been  much  regaled  by  the  brillian- 
cy of  their  speculations,  but  they  are  so  opposite  to  each 
other,  that  we  now  cease  to  be  impressed  by  their  evi- 
dence. But  there  are  other  ways  of  disposing  of  the  sup- 
posed falsehood  of  our  Saviour's  testimony.  Does  he 
really  assert  what  has  been  called  tbe  Mosaical  antiquity 
of  the  world  ?  It  is  true  that  he  gives  his  distinct  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  legation  of  Moses ;  but  does  Moses 
ever  say,  that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded  to  than  transform 
them  out  of  previously  existing  materials  ?  Or  does  he 
ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages  be- 
tween the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed 
at  the  beginnivg  ;  and  those  more  detailed  operations,  the 
account  of  w^iich  commences  at  the  second  vepse^  and 
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which  ar6  described  to  us  as  having  been  performed  in  so 
many  days  ?  Or,  finally^  does  he  erer  make  us  to  under- 
stand, that  the  genealogies  of  man  went  any  farther  than 
to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and^  of  consequence, 
that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for 
the  speculations  of  philosophers  ?-~We  do  not  pledge 
ourselves  for  the  truth  of  one  or  all  of  these  suppositions. 
!Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  It  is  enough  that  toy 
of  them  is  infinitely  more  rational  than  the  rejection  of 
Christianity  in  the  face  of  its  historical  evidence.  This 
historical  evidence  remains  in  all  the  obstinacy  of  experi- 
mental and  well-attested  facts  |  and  as  there  are  so  many 
ways  of  expunging  the  other  term  in  the  alleged  contra- 
diction, we  appeal  to  every  enlightened  reader,  if  it  is  at 
all  candid  or  philosoplucal  to  suffer  it  to  standi 
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ON  THE  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE,  AND  THE  OBJECTIONS  OF 

DEIS  nC AL  INFIDELS. 

JL  HERE  is  another  species  of  evidence  for  Chris- 
tianiiyy  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,— what  is  com- 
■lonly  called  the  internal  eviience^  consisting  of  those 
prooft  that  Chrbtianity  is'  a  dispensation  from  heaven^ 
whidi  are  founded  upon  the  nature  of  its  doctrines^  and 
the  character  of  the  dispensation  itself.  The  term  ^^  inter- 
tel  evidence''  may  be  made^  indeed,  to  take  np  more  than 
this.  We  may  take  up  the  New  Testament  as  a  human 
composition,  and  without  any  reference  to  its  subsequent 
history,  or  to  the  direct  and  external  testimonies  by  which 
it  is  supported.  We  may  collect  from  tlie  performance 
itself  such  marks  of  truth  and  honesty,  as  entitle  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  human  agents  employed  in  the  con- 
struction  of  this  book  were  men  of  veracity  and  principle. 
This  argument  has  already  been  resorted  to,  and  a  very 
sabstantial  argument  it  is.  It  is  of  firequent  application 
m  questions  of  general  criticism  ;  and  upon  its  authority 
alone  many  of  the  writers  of  past  times  have  been  admit- 
ted into  credit,  and  many  have  been  condemned  as  an* 
worthy  of  it  The  numerous  and  correct  allusions  to  the 
customs  and  institutions,  and  other  statistics  of  the  age  in 
which  the  pieces  of  the  New  Testament  profess  to  have 
been  written,  give  evidence  of  their  antiquity.  The  art- 
less and  undesigned  way  in  which  these  allusions  are  in- 
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equally  true  of  the  science  and  phenomena  of  mind.  On 
this  subject^  too,  the  presomptuoas  ambition  of  man  carried 
him  far  from  the  sober  path  of  experimental  inqniry.  He 
conceived  that  his  business  was  not  to  observe^  bat  to  spec- 
ulate; to  construct  systems  rather  than  consult  his  own  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  others;  to  collect  the  materi- 
als of  his  theory,  not  from  the  history  of  observed  faets,  but 
from  a  set  of  assumed  and  excogitated  principles.  Now  the 
same  observations  apply  to  this  department  of  inqaiiy.  We 
must  admit  to  be  true^.not  what  we  presume,  but  what  we 
find  to  be  so.  We  must  restrain  the  enterprises  offaaey. 
A  law  of  the  human  mind  must  be  only  a  series  oi  weD- 
anthenticated  facts,  reduced  to  one  general  descriptioii,  or 
grouped  together  under,  some  general  points  of  resen- 
blance.  The  business  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  oat- 
ural  philosopher  is  not  to  assert  what  he  excogitates,  but 
to  record  what  he  observes ;  not  to  amuse  himself  with 
ihe  speculations  of  fancy,  but  to  describe  phenomena  u 
he  sees  or  as  he  feels  them.  ■  This  is  the  business  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  of  the  natural  inquirer.  *  We  must  ex« 
tend  the  application  of  Lord  Bacon's  principles  to  moral 
and  metaphysical  subjects.  It  was  long  before  this  ap- 
plication was  recognized,  or  acted  upon  by  philosophers. 
Many  of  the  continental  speculations  are  still  injfected 
with  the  presumptuous  a  priori  spirit  of  the  old  schools ; 
though  the  writings  of  Reid  and  Stewart  have  contributed 
much  to  chase  away  this  spirit  from  the  metaphysics  of 
our  own  country,  and  to  bring  the  science  of  mind,  ai 
well  as  matter,  under  the  entire  dominion  of  the  inductive 
philosophy. 

These  general  observations  we  conceive  to  be  a  most 
direct  and  applicable  introduction  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject wliich  is  before  us.  In  discussing  the  evidence  of 
Christianity,  all  that  we  ask  of  our  reader  is  to  briif 
along  with  him  the  same  sober  and  inductive  spirit,  that 
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is  now  deeflied  so  Boeessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  other 
•ciences ;  to  abandon  every  system  of  theology^  that  Is 
wit  supported  by  evidence,  however  much  it  may  gratify 
Ids  tMte,  or  regale  bis  imagination^  and  to  admit  any  sys- 
tem of  theology,  that  is  supported  by  evidence,  liowever 
repngnant  to  his  feelings  or  his  prejudices  ;  to  make  eon- 
viclion,  in  fact  paramount  to  inclination,  or  to  fancy; 
and  to  maintain,  through  the  whole  process  of  the  in- 
TMtigatioii,  that  strength  and  intrepidity  of  character^ 
which  will  follow  wherever  the  light  of  argument  may 
eondnet  him,  though  it  should  land  him  in  conelusiom 
the  most  nauseous  and  unpalatable. 

We  have  no  time  to  enter  into  causes  ;  but  the  fact  is 
ondeniable.  Many  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are 
disposed  to  nauseate  every  thing  connected  with  theology. 
They  associate  something  low  and  ignoble  with  the  preis^ 
BCBtion  of  it.  They  regard  it,  as  not  a  fit  subject  for  lib- 
eral inquiry.  They  turn  away  from  it  with  disgust,  as 
«M  of  tiie  humblest  departments  of  literary  exertion. 
We  do  not  say  that  they  reject  its  evidences,  but  tliey 
ovmde  the  investigation  of  them.  They  feel  no  conviction ; 
not  because  they  have  established  the  fallacy  of  a  single 
argument,  but  because  they  entertain  a  general  dislike  at 
the  subject,  and  will  not  attend  to  it.  They  love  to  ex- 
pstiate  in  the  more  kindred  fields  of  science  or  elegant  lit- 
•latnre ;  and  while  the  most  respectful  caution,  and  hu- 
mility, and  steadiness,  are  seen  to  preside  over  every  de- 
partment of  moral  and  physical  investigation,  theology  is 
4ie  onfy  subject  that  is  suffered  to  remain  the  victim  of 
]Mgudice,  and  of  a  contempt  the  most  unjust^  and  the  most 
unphilosophical. 

We  do  not  speak  of  this  feeling  as  an  impiety;  we  speak 
of  it  as  an  offence  against  the  principles  of  just  speculation. 
We  do  not  speak  of  it  as  it  allures  the  heart  from  the  ikh. 
iluence  of  religion  ;  we  speak  of  it  as  it  allures  thiet  under- 
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BtandiDg  from  the  iofluence  of  evideDce  and  tniUi.  Id  a 
wordy  we  are  not  preaching  against  it ;  we  reason  againit 
it.  We  contend  that  it  is  a  transgression  against  the  rate 
of  the  inductive  philosophy.  All  that  we  want  1S|  the 
application  of  liord  Bacon's  principles  to  the  investigi- 
tion  before  us  ;  and  as  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
gust is  banished  from  every  other  department,  of  inqoiiy^ 
we  conceive  it  fair  that  it  should  be  banished  from  dw- 
ology  also,  and  that  our  subject  should  have  the  commoa 
advantage  of  a  hearings — where  no  partiality  of  the  heart 
or  fancy  is  admitted^  and  no  other  influence  acknowl- 
edged  than  the  influence  of  evidence  over  the  convictions 
of  the  understanding. 

Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  evince  the  success  and 
felicity  with  which  Lord  Bacon's  principles  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  before  us. 

According  to  Bacon^  man  is  ignorant  of  every  ttuag 
antecedent  to  observation ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  de- 
partment of  inquiry^  in  which  he  does  not  err  the  memeal 
tha^t  he  abandons  it.  It  is  true^  that  the  greater  part  d 
every  individual's  knowledge  is  derived  immediately  from 
testimony ;  but  it  is  only  from  testimony  that  brings  home 
to  his  conviction  the  observation  of  others.  Btill  it  is  ob- 
servation which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  knowledge. 
Still  it  is  man  taking  his  lesson  from  the  actual  eonditioB 
of  the  thing  which  he  contemplates ;  a  condition  that  is 
altogether  independent  of  his  will^  and  which  no  specula- 
tion of  his  can  modify  or  destroy.  There  is  an  obstinacy 
in  the  processes  of  nature^  which  he  cannot  contronl.  He 
most  follow  it.  The  construction  of  a  system  should  not 
be  a  creative.^  but  an  imitative  process,  which  admits  nodi- 
ing  but  what  evidence  assures  us  to  be  true,  and  b  fooad* 
ed  only  on  the  lessons  of  experience.  It  is  not  by  the 
exercise  of  a  sublime  and  speculative  ingenuity  that  man 
arrives  at  truth.    It  is  by  letting  himself  down  to  the 
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iradgery  of  observation.  It  is  by  descending  to  the  so- 
ber work  of  seeing,  and  feeling,  and  experimenting. 
Wlierever,  in  short,  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  his  own 
dbservation,  or  the  observation  of  others  brought  home  to 
his  eoBviction  by  credible  testimony,  there  he  is  ignorant. 

This  is  found  to  hold  true,  even  in  those  sciepces  where 
the  objects  of  inquiry  are  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  ac- 
cessible. Before  the  right  method  of  philosophising  was 
icted  upon,  how  grossly  did  philosophers  misinterpret  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature^  when  a  steady  perseverance 
la  the  path  of  observation  could  have  led  them  to  infallible 
certainty  !  How  misled  in  their  conception  of  every  thing 
around  them,  when,  instead  of  making  use  of  their  senses, 
they  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  exercises  of  a  solita- 
17  abstraction,  and  thought  to  explain  every  thing  by  the 
Eaiitastie  play  of  unmeaning  terms,  and  imaginary  princi- 
ples !  And,  when  at  last  set  on  the  right  path  of  discov- 
brjf  how  totally  different  were  the  results  of  actual  obser- 
vation, Arom  those  systems  which  antiquity  had  rendered 
venerable,  and  the  authority  of  great  names  had  recom- 
mended to  the  acquiescence  of  many  centuries !  Tliis 
proves  that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  subjects,  man  knows 
every  thing  by  observation,  and  is  ignorant  of  every  thing 
without  it ;  and  that  he  cannot  advance  a  single  footstep 
in  the  acquirement  of  truth,  till  he  bid  adieu  to  the  delu- 
sions of  theory,  and  sternly  refuse  indulgence  to  its  fond- 
est  anticipations. 

Thus,  there  is  both  a  humility  and  a  hardihood  in  the 
]^losophical  temper.  They  are  the  same  in  principle, 
thoagh  different  in  display.  The  first  is  founded  on  a 
sense  of  ignorance,  and  disposes  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  pay  the  most  respectful  attention  to  every  thing 
that  is  offered  in  the  shape  of  evidence.  The  second  con- 
sists in  a  determined  purpose  to  reject  and  to  sacrifice  ev- 
ery thing  that  offers  to  oppose  the  influence  of  evidence, 
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W  to  set  itself  up  against  its  legitimate  and  well-establii^ 
ed  conclusions^  In  the  ethereal  whirlpools  of  Des  Oarteii 
we  see  a  transgression  against  the  humility  of  the  phflr 
sophical  character*  It  is  the  presampticm  of  knowledgs 
on  a  subject^  where  the  total  want  of  observation  afaMU 
have  confined  him  to  the  modesty  of  ignorance.  In  the 
Newtonian  system  of  the  world,  we  see  both  hnHiUty 
and  hardihood.  Sir  Isaac  eommences  his  investigMion 
with  all  the  modes^  of  a  respectful  inqnirer.  His  is  ths 
docility  of  a  scholar,  who  is  sensible  that  he  has  aH  Is 
learn.  He  takes  his  lesson  as  experience  offers  il  to  lni% 
and  yields  a  passive  obedience  to  the  anthority  ef  tUi 
great  schoolmaster.  It  is  in  his  obstinate  adherence  li 
the  truth  which  hi^  master  has  given  liim^  that  the  haidi- 
hood  of  the  philosophical  character  begins  to  appear. 
We  see  hm  announce,  with  entire  eonfidenoey  both  tta 
fact  and  its  legitiinate  consequences.  We  see  him  mt 
deterred  by  the  singulari^  of  his  conclnsionsi^  aad  qdiii 
unmindful  ctf  that  host  of  antipathies  which  the  reiguag 
taste  and  philosophy  of  the  times  mustered  up  ta  oppoii 
him.  We  see  him  resisting  the  influence  of  every  aotlMr 
ity,  but  the  authority  of  experience.  We  aee  that  the 
beauty  qf  the  0I4  system  had  no  power  to  charm  him  fnm 
that  process  of  investigation  by  which  he  destroyed  il. 
We  see  him  sitting  upon  its  merits  with  the  seyerity  of  i 
judge,  unmoved  by  all  those  graces  of  simplicity  and  mag* 
nificence  which  the  sublime  genius  of  ite  iiiveiitiMr  hii 
thrown  around  it. 

We  look  upon  these  two  constituents  of  the  philsscr 
phical  temper,  as  forming  the. best  preparation  for  flnall^ 
terminating  in  the  decided  Christian.  In  appreciating 
the  pretensions  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  call  both  op- 
en the  humility  and  the  hardihood  of  every  inqnirer; 
the  humility  which  feels  its  own  ignorance,  and  sab* 
mits  without  reserve  to  whatever  comes  before  it  in  tb» 
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ihape  iif  ttitbentie  and  wel^tstablkhed  eridenfee;  and 
ibe  hardihood^  wbieh  aaerifices  every  taste  and  every  pre* 
jodiee  at  tbe  shrine  of  conviction,  wbieli  defies  the  scorn 
lif -a  pretended  philosophy,  vrhieh  is  not  ashamed  of  a  pro-^ 
Smsiob  that  soflM  conceive  to  be  degraded  by^  the  homage 
wt  the  superstitions  vulgar,  which  can  bring  down  its 
lund-  to  the  homeliness  of  the  Gospel,  and  renounce^ 
ivitlMHit  a  sigh,  all  that  is  elegant,  and  splendid,  and  fas- 
aluating,  in  the  speculations  of  moralists.  In  attending 
to  the  complexion  of  the  Christian  argument,  we  are 
widely  mistaken,  if  it  is  not  precisely  that  kind  of  ai^* 
aient  which  will  be  most  readily  admitted  by  those  whoM 
minds  have  been  trained  to  the  soundest  habits  of  philo* 
aopkical  investigation ;  and  if  that  spirit  of  cantious  and 
8<dier*minded  inquiry  to  wUeh  modem  science  stands  in- 
dftbted  lor  all  her  triumphs,  is  not  the  very  indentieal  spir- 
it which  leads  us  to  ^^  cast  down  all  our  Idly  ima^nations^ 
and.  to  imng  every  thought  into  the  captivity  of  the  oboM* 
eMC  of  Christ.'^ 

On  entering  into  any  department  of  inquiry,  the  best 
prepantion  is  that  docility  of  mind  which  is  fioonded  ofl 
a  sense  of  our  total  ignorance  of  the  subject ;  and  nothing 
ift  looked  upon  as  more  unphilosophical  than  the  temerity 
ef  that  o  prwri  spirit,  which  disposes  many  to  presume 
befere  they  invest^ate.  But  if  we  admit  the  total  igoo- 
nMce  ^  man  antecedent  to  observation,  even  in  those  sci- 
mices  where  the  objects  of  inquiry  are  the  nearest  and 
tbe  most  familiar,  we  will  be  more  ready  to' admit  his  to* 
tal  ignorance  of  those  subjects  which  are  mere  remote  and 
lioro  inaccessible.  If  caution  and  modesty  be  esteemed 
$0  philosopbictl,  even  wken  employed  in  that  Kttle  iicM 
of  investigation  which  comes  within  the  range  of  our  sensw 
es ;  why  sbooM  they  not  be  esteemed  philosophical  wheal 
employed  on  a  subject  so  vast,  so  awfiil,  so  remote  fromi 
dmect  and  personri  observation,  as  tbe  government  of 
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QoA  ?  There  can  be  nothing  so  completely  above  mf|  aad 
beyond  us,  as  the  plans  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  which  eaL- 
tend  to  all  time^  and  embrace  all  worlds.  There  is  no 
subject  to  which  the  cautions  and  humble  spirit  of  Lord 
Bacon^s  philosophy  is  more  applicable ;  nor  can  we  onn 
cei ve  a  more  glaring  rebellion  against  the  authority  9i  Uf 
maxims,  than  for  the  beings  of  a  day  to  sit  in  jodgiiflat 
npon  the  Eternal,  and  apply  their  paltry  experience  te  the 
counsels  of  his  high  and  unfatliomable  wisdom.  We  do 
not  speak  of  it  as  impious ;  we  speak  of  it  as  onphilost* 
phical.  We  are  not  bringing  the  decrees  of  the  ortho- 
dox  to  bear  against  it ;  we  are  bringing  the  principles  of 
onr  modem  and  enlightened  schools.  We  are  app^fiog 
the  very  same  principles  to  a  system  of  theism,  that  m 
would  do  to  a  system  of  geology.  Both  may  re^e  the 
fancy  with  the  grandeur  of  their  contemplations  j  belk 
may  receive  embellishment  from  the  genius  and  imapmi^ 
tion  of  their  inventors ;  both  may  carry  ns  along  wittithi 
powers  of  a  captivating  eloquence.  But  all  thb  is  nal 
enough  to  satisfy  the  severe  and  scmpnloos  spirit  of  tb 
modem  philosophy.  Give  us  fapts.  Give  na  appearaae 
es.  Shew  us  how,  from  the  experience  of  a  life  or  a  eat 
tury,  you  can  draw  a  legitimate  conclusion  so  bonndleff 
in  its  extent,  and  by  which  you  propose  to  fix  down  boik 
the  processes  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  endless  pro- 
gressions either  of  nature  or  of  providence  in  future  ages. 
Are  there  any  historical  documents  ?  Any  memorials  of 
the  experience  of  past  times  ?  On  a  question  of  such  mag- 
nitude, we  would  esteem  the  recorded  observations  of 
some  remote  age  to  be  peculiarly  valuable,  and  worth  si 
the  iogenuity  and  eloquence  which  a  philosopher  cooM 
bestow  on  the  limited  experience  of  one  or  two  genera- 
tions. A  process  of  geology  may  take  millions  of  yesn 
before  it  reaches  its  accomplishment.  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  collect  the  law  or  the  character  of  this  pro^ 
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from  the  experience  of  a  single  century^  wbieh  does 
not  furnish  ns  one  single  step  in  this  vast  and  immeasur* 
able  progression.  We  look  as  far  as  we  can  into  a  dis- 
tant antiquity,  and  take  hold  with  avidity  of  any  authen* 
tic  document,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  a  single  fact  to 
guide  and  to  enlighten  ns  in  this  interesting  speculation. 
The  same  caution  is  necessary  in  the  subject  before  us. 
The  administration  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  coeval  with 
the  first  purposes  of  his  uncreated  mind,  and  it  points  to 
eternity.  The  life  of  man  is  but  a  point  in  that  pn^ess^ 
to  which  we  see  no  end,  and  can  assign  no  beginning. 
We  are  not  able  to  collect  the  law  or  the  character  of  this 
administration  from  an  experience  so  momentary.  We 
therefore  cast  an  eye  on  the  history  of  past  times.  We 
examine  every  document  which  comes  before  us.  We 
Qompare  all  the  moral  phenomena  which  can  be  collected 
fiNMn  the  narratives  of  antiquity.  We  seize  with  avidity 
e?ery  record  of  the  manifestations  of  Providence,  every 
iaot  which  can  enlighten  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;  and 
we  would  esteem  it  a  deviation  from  the  right  spirit  and 
temper  of  philosophical  investigation,  were  we  to  suffer 
the  crude  or  fanciful  speculations  of  our  own  limited  ex* 
perience  to  take  a  precedency  over  the  authentic  informa- 
tions of  history. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  experience  is  not  only  limit- 
ed in  point  of  time ;  it  is  also  limited  in  point  of  extent. 
To  assign  the  character  of  the  divine  administration  from 
the  little  that  offers  itself  to  the  notice  of  our  own  person- 
al experience,  would  be  far  more  absurd  than  to  infer  the 
history  and  character  of  the  -kingdom  from  the  history  and 
character  of  our  own  family.  Vain  is  the  attempt  to  con* 
vey  in  language  what  the  most  powerful  imagination  sinks 
under }  how  small  the  globe,  and  f ^  all  which  it  inherits,'^ 
is  in  the  immensity  of  creation !  How  humble  a  corner  in 
the  immeasurable  fields  of  nature  and  of  providence  !    If 
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the  whole  visible  creation  were  to  be  swept  away,  we  tluik 
of  the  dark  and  awful  solitude  which  it  would  leave  be* 
hind  it  in  the  unpeopled  regions  of  space.  But  toanial 
that  could  take  in  the  whole^  and  throw  a  wide  eurvey 
over  the  innumerable  worlds  which  rdl  beyond  the  ken  d 
the  human  eye^  there  would  be  no  blank,  sjid  the  iiniveii6 
of  God  would  appear  a  scene  as  goodly  and  majestic  ai 
ever.  Now  it  is  the  administration  of  this  GhKl  that  ws 
sit  in  judgment  upon  ;  the  counsels  of  Him^  whose  wis- 
dom and  energy  are  of  a  kind  so  inexplicable ;  wJiom  Bi 
magnitude  can  overpower^  whom  no  littleness  can  eaaap^ 
whom  no  variety  can  bewilder ;  who  gives  vegetatioB  to 
every  blade  of  grass^  and  moves  every  particle  of  bUmi 
which  circulates  through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  av- 
mal ;  and  all  this  by  the  same  omnipotent  aFm  that  k 
abroad  upon  the  universe^  and  presides  in  high  aathoriQr 
over  the  destiny  of  all  worlds. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mingle  the  moral  impressions  of 
piety  with  such  a  contemplation.  But  suppose  these  ish 
pressions  to  be  excluded^  that  the  whole  may  be  reduced 
to  a  matter  of  abstract  and  unfeeling  intelligenee.  The 
question  under  consideration  is^  How  far  the  experience 
of  man  can  lead  him  to  any  certain  conclusions^  as  to  tiie 
chanmtfr  of  the  divine  administration;  If  it  does  lead 
him  to  some  certain  conclusions^  then,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  he  will  apply  these  conclusions  to 
the  information  derived  from  other  sources  ;  and  they  will 
of  course  affect,  or  destroy,  or  confirm  the.  credibility  of 
that  information.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
experience  gives  no  light,  no  direction  on  the  subject^  theBy 
in  the  very  same  spirit,  he  will  submit  his  mind  as  a  blaak 
surfkce  to  all  the  positive  information  which  comes  to  it 
from  any  other  quarter.  We  take  our  lesson  as  it  comtB 
to  us,  provided  we  are  satisfied  beforehand,  that  it  comes 
lh>m  a  source  which  is  authentic.    We  set  up  no  pie- 
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ptions  of  oar  own  against  the  authority  of  the  anqaea* 
tkmable  evidence  that  we  have  met  with^  and  reject  all 
fltt  tnggestions  which  onr  defective  experience  can  far- 
mthf  aa  the  follies  of  a  rash  and  fancifnl  speculation. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed^  that  the  great  strength  of  the 
Christian  argument  lies  in  the  historical  evidence  for  tlie 
imth  oi  the  Gospel  narrative.    In  discussing  the  light  of 
this  evidence^  we  walk  by  the  light  of  experience.    We 
assign  the  degree  of  weight  that  is  due  to  the  testimony  of 
tiM  first  Christians  upon  the  observed  principles  of  human 
nature.    We  do  not  step  beyond  the  cautious  procedure 
of  Lord  Bacon's  philpsophy.     We  keep  within  the  safe 
and  certain  limits  of  experimental  truth.     We  believe  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles^  because^  from  what  we  know 
of  the  human  character^  it  is  impossible  tliat  men  in  their 
drcoBistances  could  have  persevered  as  they  did  in  the  as- 
sertion of  a  falsehood ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  imposed  this  falsehood  upon  such  a  multitude  of  fol- 
lowers ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  escaped  de- 
tettion^  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  host  of  enemies,  so 
eager  and  so  determined  in  their  resentments.    On  this 
kkid  of  argument  we  are  quite  at  home.    There  is  no  the- 
Qtjf  BO  assumption.    We  feel  every  inch  of  the  ground 
we  are  treading  upon.     The  degree  of  credit  that  should 
be  annexed  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  is  altogether 
a  question  of  experience.    Every  principle  which  we  ap* 
p1|y  towards  the  decision  of  this  question  is  founded  upon 
mfUerials  which  lie  before  us,  and  are  every  day  within 
the  reach  of  observation.    Our  belief  in  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles,  is  founded  upon  our  experience  of  human  na* 
tune  and  human  affairs.    In  the  whole  process  of  the  in-^ 
quiry,  we  never  wander  from  that  sure,  though  humble 
path,  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  great  mas- 
ter of  philosophising.     We  never  cast  off  the  anthori^  of 
those  maxims,  which  have  been  found  in  every  other  de* 
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partment  of  knowledge  to  be  eoaiid  and  infallible.  We 
never  suflfer  asaomptioii  to  take  the  precedency  of  ohav- 
vaiion^  or  abandon  that  safe  and  certain  mode  of  inverfk 
gation^  which  is  the  only  one  snited  to  the  real  nediicn- 
ty  of  oar  powers. 

It  appears  to  us^  that  the  disciples  of  the  inidel  phi- 
losopby  have  reversed  this  process.  They  take  a  kftisr 
flight.  Yoa  seldom  find  them  opon  the  gpoand.  of  the  Ur 
torical  evidence.  It  is  not^  in  generaly  upon  the  weij^sr 
the  nature  of  human  testimony^  that  they  venture  to  pas- 
noonce  on  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  revelation.  It 
is  on  tlie  eharacter  of  that  revelation  itself.  It  in  on  whtf 
ihey  conceive  to  be  the  absurdity  of  its  doctrines.  It  ii 
because  they  see  something  in  the  nature  or  dispensatisa 
of  Christianity y  which  ihey  think  disparaging  to  the  atti»- 
butes  of  GqA^  and  not  agreeable  to  that  line  of  prooeediag 
which  the  Almighty  should  observe  in  the  government  sf 
his  creatures.  SUmsseau  expresses  his  astoniahment  at 
the  strength  of  the  historical  testimony ;  so  strong,  thtf 
the  inventor  of  the  narrative  appeared  to  him  to  be  mom 
miraculous  than  the  hero.  But  the  absurdities  of  this  saU 
revelation  are  sufficient  in  his  mind  to  bear  down  the  whole 
weight  of  its  direct  and  external  evidences.  There  wis 
something  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  repaL 
sive  to  the  taste  and  the  imagination^  and  perhaps*  even  ts 
the  convictions  of  this  interesting  enthusiast.  He  eoold 
not  Teconcile  them  with  his  pre-established  conceptions  of 
the  divine  character  and  mode  of  operation.  To  submit 
to  these  doctrines,  he  behoved  to  surrender  that  theissy 
which  the  powers  of  his  ardent  mind  had  wrought  op  in- 
to a  most  beautiful  and  delicious  speculation.  Such  a 
sacrifice  was  not  to  be  made.  It  was  too  painful.  It 
would  have  taken  away  from  him,  what  every  inind  «f 
genius  and  sensibility  esteems  to  be  the  highest  of  all  lux- 
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iries.  It  would  destroy  a  system^  which  had  a)!  that  is 
ur  and  magniflceiit  to  recommend  it^  and  mar  the  grace- 
ilness  of  that  fine  intellectoal  pictore^  on  which  this  won- 
erfal  man  had  bestowed  all  the  embellishments  of  feel- 
ig,  and  fancy,  and  eloquence. 

In  m  far,  then,  as  we  can  jndge  of  the  eondoet  of  man 
I  given  eircnmstanees,  we  woold  pass  a  favourable  sen- 
mre  opon  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  Bnt,  says  the 
leist,  I  judge  of  the  conduct  of  God  ;  and  what  the  ajioa- 
M  tell  me  of  him  is  so  opposite  to  that  judgment,  that  I 
iseredit  their  testimony.  The  question  at  issne  between 
s  is,  shall  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  upon 
he  application  of  principles  founded  on  observation^  and 
s  certain  as  is  our  experience  of  human  affiurs  f  Or, 
ball  we  reject  that  testimony  upon  the  application  of 
rinciples  that  are  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  ebser- 
ation,  and  as  doubtful  and  imperfect  in  their  nature,  as 
I  our  experience  of  the  counsels  of  heaven  ?  In  the  first 
tgoment  there  is  no  assumption.  We  are  competent  to 
idge  of  the  behaviour  of  man  in  given  circumstancea 
I'his  is  a  subject  completely  accessible  to  observation. 
The  second  argument  is  founded  upon  assumption  entire- 
f.  We  are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
dmighty  in  given  circumstances.  Here  we  are  preclud- 
d,  by  tbe  nature  of  the  subject,  from  the  benefit  of  obser- 
ation.  There  is  no  antecedent  experience  to  guide  or  to 
ulighten  us.  It  is  not  for  man  to  assume  what  is  right, 
r  proper,  or  natural  for  the  Almighty  to  do.  It  is  not  in 
le  mere  spirit  of  piety  that  we  say  so ;  it  is  in  the  spirit 
f  the  soundest  experimental  philosophy.  The  aigument 
F  the  Christian  is  precisely  wliat  the  maxims  of  Lord  Ba- 
Mi  would  dispose  us  to  acquiesoe  in.  The  argument  of 
le  infidel  is  precisely  that  argument  which  the  same  max- 
ns  woold  dispose  us  to  reject ;  and  when  put  by  tbe  side 
r  the  Christian  ailment,  it  appears  as  crude  and  as  un- 
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pbilosopfaicaly  as  do  the  ingenioiis  speeulatiovs  of  Hr 

seboolmen,  when  set  in  opposition  to  the  rigMr^  and  evi- 
denee,  and  precision^  which  reign  in  every  depiivtaMnt  if 

modem  science. 

The  application  of  Lord  Bacon's  pbiloonphy  to  tte 
study  of  external  nature  was  a  happy  epoch  in  tin  hists- 
ly  of  physical  science.  It  is  not  long  since  tlm  appliau 
tion  has  been  extended  to  the  study  of  moral  and  iBtelle& 
toal  phenomena.  *  All  that  we  contend  for  ia^  Unl  ear 
subject  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  applkatiei; 
and  we  count  it  hard  while^  in  every  other  depailmcnt  rf 
inquiry^  a  respect  for  truth  is  found  saiBcieiit  to  tepma 
the  appetite  for  system-building ;  that  theology^  the  lofti- 
est and  most  inaccessible  of  all  the  sciences^  aboold  stiil 
remain  infected  with  a  spirit  so  exploded,  and  so  onpid- 
losophical ;  and  that  the  fancy,  and  theory,  and  vamf* 
ported  speculation,  so  current  among  the  0eiat8  and  devh 
infidels  of  the  day,  sliould  be  held  paramount  to  the  aathsr- 
ity  of  facts,  which  hare  come  down  to  us  with  a  w«|^ 
of  evidence  and  testimony,  that  is  quite  nnexmmplad  m 
the  history  of  ancient  times. 

What  is  science,  but  a  record  of  observed  phenomeDa, 
grouped  together  according  to  certain  pointo  of  resea* 
blance,  which  have  been  suggested  by  an  actual  attentioD 
to  the  phenomena  themselves  ?  We  never  think  of  ques- 
tioning the  existence  of  the  phenomena,  after  we  have  de- 
monstrated the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  record. 
After  this  is  demonstrated,  the  singular  or  unexpected  at- 
ture  of  the  phenomena  is  not  suffered  to  weaken  tbeff 
credibility,— P-a  credibility  which  can  only  be  destrojed 
by  the  authority  4>f  our  own  personal  observation,  or  soae 
other  record  possessed  of  equal  or  superior  pretensiws. 
But  in  none  of  the  inductive  sciences  is  it  in  the  powerof 
a  student  to  verify  every  thing  by  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation.   He  must  pot  op  with  the  observations  of  others^ 
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•faNnigbt  borne  to  the  convictioos  of  bb  own  mind  by  cred- 
itable testimony.  In  tbe  science  of  geology,  this  is  emi* 
ttently  tbe  case.  In  a  science  of  sncb  extent,  our  princi- 
pies  must  be  in  part  founded  upon  tbe  observatioM  of 
•tfaers,  transmitted  to  us  from  a  distant  country.  And  in 
aaeience,  (he-processes  of  which  are  so  lengthened  in  point 
of  time,  oor  principles  should  also  in  part  be  founded  on 
the  ^ibsmrations  of  others,  transmitted  to  us  from  a  remote 
•utiqinty.  Any  observations  of  oor  own  are  so  limited, 
both  in  point  of  space  and  of  time,  that  we  never  think  of 
'  opposing  their  authority  to  tbe  evidence  which  is  laid  be- 
fore ns.  Oor  whole  attention  is  directed  to  the  validity 
of  the  record ;  and  the  moment  that  this  validity  is  establish- 
ed, we  bold  it  incumbent  upon  ns  to  submit  oor  minds  to 
the  entire  and  unmodified  impression  of  tbe  testimony  con- 
tained In  it  Now,  all  that  we  ask  is,  that  the  same  pro- 
cess of  investigation  be  observed  in  theology,  which  is 
beld  to  be  so  sound  and  so  legitimate  in  other  sciences. 
In  a  science  of  such  extent,  as  to  embrace  the  wide  do- 
mun  of  moral  and  intelligent  nature,  we  feel  the  littleness 
of  that  range  to  which  oor  own  personal  observations  are 
cooftned.  We  shall  be  glad,  not  merely  of  the  informa- 
tioD :  transmitted  to  us  from  a  distant  country,  but  of  the 
aathentic  information  transmitted  to  us  by  any  other  order 
of  beings,  in  some  distant  and  unknown  part  of  the  crea- 
tion.  In  a  science,  too,  which  has  for  its  oliject  the  length- 
ened processes  of  the  divine  administration,  we  should  like, 
if  any  record  of  past  times  could  enable  os  to  extend  our 
observations  beyond  tbe  limits  of  our  own  ephemeral  ex- 
perience ;  and  if  there  are  any  events  of  a  former  age 
possessed  of  such  a  peculiar  and  decisive  character,  as 
would  help  us  to  some  satisfactory  conclusion  in  this 
.greatest  and  most  interesting  of  tbe  sciences. 

On  a  subject  so  much  above  us  and  beyond  ui^  we 
wonld  never  think  of  opposing  any  preconceptions  to  the 
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evidenee  of  Instory.  We  woold  maintain  the  Ininiilify  «( 
the  indaetive  spirit  We  woald  cast  about  for  faels,  aai 
erenta,  and  appearances.  We  would  offer  oar  minde  as  a 
blank  snrface  to  every  thing  that  caow  to  them,  supportrf 
1^  unexceptionable  evidence.  It  is  not  upon  the  natare  of 
tibe  facts  themselves^  that  we  would  pronounce  opon  tfan 
credibility^  but  upon  the  nature  of  that  testimoay  by 
wiiicb  they  were  supported.  Our  whole  attentioD  woaM 
be  directed  to  the  authority  of  the  record.  After  this  wti 
established^  we  would  surrender  our  whole  nndetttand- 
11^  to  its  contents.  We  would  school  down  every  antip* 
nthy  within  us^  and  disown  it  as  a  childish  affoctiony  ua- 
worthy  of  a  philosopher  who  professes  to  ibUow  tnlk 
through  all  the  disgusts  and  discouragements  which  sm^ 
round  it.  There  are  men  of  splendid  reputatioB  in  oir 
enlightened  circles^  wlio  never  attended  to  this  qpecala- 
HoUf  and  who  annex  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  nothing  elae 
than  ideas  of  superstition  and  vulgarity.  In  braving  tfaor 
contempt^  we  would  feel  ourselves  in  the  best  element  fin 
the  display  and  exercise  of  the  philosophical  temper.  We 
would  rejoice  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  antieipatoi 
in  triumph;  the  victory  which  it  must  accomplish  over  tiM 
pride  of  science^  and  the  fastidiousness  of  literature.  It 
would  not  be  the  enthusiasm  of  a  visionary  which  wouM 
support  usy  but  the  inward  working  of  the  very  same  pria* 
dple  which  sustained  GUileo,  when  he  adiiered  to  the 
result  of  his  experiments^  and  Newton,  when  he  op- 
posed his  measurements  and  observations  to  the  tide  sf 
prejudice  he  had  to  encounter  from  the  prevailing  tasia 
and  philosophy  of  the  times. 

We  conceive,  that  inattention  to  the  above  principles 
has  led  many  of  the  most  popular  and  respected  writers 
in  the  Deistical  controversy  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  that  is  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  question  al- 
together; and  in  this  way  the  attention  is  irften  tnmeii 
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iray  from  the  point  ia  which  the  mam  streogUi  of  the  ar- 
iimeot  lies.  An  infidel,  for  example,  objecta  against  one  of 
Le  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  To  repel  the  oh* 
etioa,  the  Chrisiian  conceives  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
le  reasonableness  of  that  doctrine,  and  to  shew  how  coiu 
latent  it  is  with  all  those  antecedent  conceptions  which 
re  derived  from  the  light  of  natural  religion.  All  this 
re  count  superfluous.  It  is  imposing  an  unnecessary  task 
pon  ourselves.  Enough  for  us  to  have  established  the 
nthority  of  the  Christian  revelatbn  upon  the  ground  of 
m  historical  evidence.  All  that  remains  is  to  submit  oar 
linds  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  Bcripture.  Yes ;  but 
ow  do  you  dbpose  of  the  objection  drawn  from  the  ligU 
f  natiural  religion  ?  In  precisely  the  same  way  that  wo 
^ould  dispose  of  an  objection  drawn  from  some  specula* 
ive  system,  against  the  truth  of  any  physical  fact  that  has 
een  well  estajilished  by  observation  or  testimony.  Wo 
roold  disown  the  system,  and  oppose  the  obstinacy  of  ttie 
let  to  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity  of  the  speculation. 
We  are  sensible  that  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  a 
nmerous  class  of  very  sincero  and  well  disposed  Chris- 
ians.  There  are  many  of  this  description,  who,  %nteced« 
nt  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  revelation  altogether,  ra- 
mose a  very  strong  confidence  in  the  light  of  natural  relir 
^,  and  think  that  upon  the  mere  strength  of  its  evidence, 
bey  can  (rften  pronounce  with  a  considerable  degree  of  as* 
nrance  on  the  character  of  the  divine  administration.  To 
nch  as  these,  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  exter* 
lal  evidences  on  whieh  Christianity  rests.  Yon  must  re* 
oncile  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  those  previous 
onceptions  which  the  light  of  nature  has  given  them  ;  and 
.  great  deal  of  elaborate  argument  is  often  expended  in 
iringing  about  this  accommodation.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
rork  of  greater  difficulty,  to  convince  this  description  of 
MMq[ile,  though  in  point  of  fact,  this  difficulty  has  been 
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orensome,  in  a  way  the  most  masterly  and  deeUivey  bjr 
one  of  the  sonndest  and  moat  philoaophieal  of  ma  theolo- 
gians* 

To  another  deseription  of  Ghristians^  this  alteapt  Is 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Ghristianity  with  the  li^  4 
natural  religion  b  snperfloons.  Give  them  hiatorical  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  Ghristianity,  and  all  that  aatoral  re- 
ligion may  have  taught  them  will  fly  like  so  many  visisa- 
ary  phantoms  before  the  light  of  its  overbearii^  aathoriiy. 
With  them  the  ailment  is  reduced  to  a  narrower  compssa 
Is  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  flrst  GhriatiaBa  sol- 
dent  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the  fiicts  which  ere  re* 
corded  in  the  New  Testament  ?  The  qaestiim  is  made  li 
rest  exclusively  on  the  character  of  this  teatuttony,  ani 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  no  antecedent  theels- 
gy  of  their  own  is  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  investigs* 
tion.  If  the  historical  evidence  of  GhristiaDity  ia  finmi 
to  be  conclusive,  they  conceive  the  investigation  to  be  st 
an  end ;  and  that  nothing  remains  on  their  part,  bnt  sa 
act  of  unconditional  submission  to  all  its  doctrines. 

Though  it  might  be  proper,  in  the  present  state  of  opia- 
ion,  to  accomodate  to  both  these  cases,  yet  we  profess  oor* 
selves  to  belong  to  the  latter  description  of  Ghristiana.  We 
hold  by  the  total  insufficiency  of  natural  religion  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  any  revelation,  and 
think  that  the  authority  of  every  revelation  rests  ezdo- 
sively  upon  its  external  evidences,  and  upon  such  marks 
of  honesty  in  the  composition  itself  as  would  apply  te 
any  human  performance.  We  rest  this  opinion,  not  upon 
any  fanatical  impression  of  the  ignorance  of  man,  or 
how  sinful  it  is  for  a  weak  and  guilty  mortal  to  pronoooee 
upon  the  counsels  of  heaven,  and  the  laws  of  the  divine 
administration.  We  disown  this  presumption,  not  meie- 
ly  because  it  is  sinful,  but  because  we  conceive  it  to  be 
unphilosophical,  and  precisely  analogous  to  that  theorising 
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fn  ^priori  spirit,  which  the  wisdom  of  Bacon  has  banished 
Irom  all  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  first  class,  we  refer  them  to 
thai  argument  which  has  been  prosecuted  with  so  much 
ability  and  success  by  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of 
Natural,  and  Revealed  Religion.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
object  of  this  author  to  found  any  positive  argument  on  the 
ftccordancy  which  subsists  between  the  processes  of  the  di- 
iFine  administration  in  nature,  and  the  processes  ascribed  to 
Bod  by  revelation,  as  to  repel  the  argument  founded  upon 
their  supposed  discordancy.  To  one  of  the  second  class, 
the  aigoment  of  JKshop  Butler  is  not  called  for ;  but  as 
to  one  of  the  first  class,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more 
salculated  to  quiet  his  difficulties.  He  believes  a  Ood^ 
ind  he  must  therefore  believe  the  character  and  existence 
9f  God  to  be  reconcileable  with  all  that  he  observes  in  the 
events  and  phenomena  around  him.  He  questions  the 
slaims  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  a  revelation  from 
iKaven,  because  he  conceives,  that  it  ascribes  a  plan  and 
in  economy  to  the  Bupreme  Being,  which  are  unworthy 
if  his  character.  We  offer  no  positive  solution  of  this 
lifflcolty.  We  profess  ourselves  to  be  too  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  Gknl ;  and  that  in  this  little  cor- 
ler  of  his  works,  we  see  not  far  enough  to  offer  any  decis- 
on  on  the  merits  of  a  government,  which  embraces  worlds, 
ind  reaches  eternity.  We  think  we  do  enough,  if  we 
^ve  a  sufficiency  of  external  proof  for  the  New.  Testa- 
sent  being  a  true  and  authentic  message  from  heaven ; 
ind  that  therefore  nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to  attend 
md  to  submit  to  it.  But  the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler 
enables  us  to  do  still  more  than  this.  It  enables  us  to  say, 
hat  the  very  thing  objected  against  in  Christianity  exists 
n  nature ;  and  that  therefore  the  same  God  who  is  the 
inthor  of  nature,  may  be  the  author  of  Ghristianity.  We 
le  not  say  that  any  positive  evidence  can  be  founded  up* 
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OB  this  analogy.    Bat  in  as  far  as  it  goes  to  repel  the  ob- 
jection,  it  is  triampbant    A  man  has  no  right  to  retain 
his  theism^  if  he  rejects  Christianity  upon  difficulties  to 
which  natural  religion  is  eqaally  liable*     If  Christianity 
tells  us^  that  the  guilt  of  a  father  has  brought  suffering  and 
Tiee  upon  his  posterity^  it  is  what  we  see  exemplified  in  a 
thousand  instances  among  the  families  around  us.    If  it 
tells  usy  that  the  innocent  have  suffered  for  the  guilty,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  what  all  history  and  all  observation 
have  made  perfectly  familiar  to  us.    If  it  tells  us  of  one 
portion  of  the  human  race  being  distinguished  by  the  sove- 
leign  will  of  the  Almighty  for  superior  knowledge^  or  su- 
perior privileges^  it  only  adds  one  inequality  more  to  the 
many  inequalities  which  we  perceive  eveiy  day  in  the 
gifts  of  nature,  of  fortune,  and  of  [irovidence.    In  shoity 
without  entering  into  all  the  details  of  that  argomenty  which 
Butler  has  brought  forward  in  a  way  so  masterly  and  de- 
eisive,  there  is  not  a  single  impeachment  whieh  can  be 
offered  against  the  €k>d  of  Christianity,  that  may  not,  if 
consistently  proceeded  upon,  be  offered  agmnsi  the  Oed 
9t  Nature  itself ;  if  the  one  be  unworthy  of  6rod,  the  oth- 
er is  equally  so ;  and  if  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  yon 
still  retain  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a  God  of  Nature, 
it  is  not  fair  or  rational  to  suffer  them  to  outweigh  all  that 
positive  evidence  and  testimony,  which  have  been  addae- 
ed  for  proving  that  the  same  God  is  the  God  of  Ghiistiao- 
ity  also. 


CHAP.  IX. 


THE  WAY  OF  PROPOSING  THE  ARGUMENT  TO  ATHEISTICAL 

INFIDELS. 

Xf  Cbristiaiiity  be  still  resisted,  it  appears  to  us  that 
d  only  consistent  refuge  is  Athebm.  The  very  same 
culiarities  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  which 
id  the  infidel  to  reject  it  as  unworthy  of  God,  go  to  prove, 
%i  nature  is  unworthy  of  him,  and  land  us  in  the  melan- 
oly  conclusion,  that  whatever  theory  can  be  offered  as 
the  mysterious  origin  and  existence  of  the  things  which 
,  they  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  a  supreme  and  in- 
digent mind.  Nor  do  we  look  upon  Atheism  as  a  more 
peless  species  of  infidelity  than  Deism,  unless  in  so  fkr 
it  proves  a  more  stubborn  disposition  of  the  heart  to  re- 
it  every  religious  conviction.  Viewed  purely  as  an  in- 
lectual  subject,  we  look  upon  the  mind  of  an  Atheist, 
in  a  better  state  of  preparation  for  the  proofs  of  Chris- 
nity  than  the  mind  of  a  Deist.  The  one  is  a  blank  sur- 
:e,  on  which  evidence  may  make  a  fair  impression,  and 
lere  the  finger  of  history  may  inscribe  its  credible  and 
ill-attested  information.  The  other  is  occupied  with 
e-conceptions.     It  will  not  take  what  history  offers  to 

It  puts  itself  into  the  same  uophilosophical  posture, 
which  the  mind  of  a  prejudiced  Cartesian  opposed  its 
sory  of  the  heavens  to  the  demonstration  and  measure- 
ints  of  Newton.  The  theory  of  the  Deist  upon  a  sub- 
^t,  where  truth  is  still  more  inaccessible,  and  specula- 
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tion  still  more  presumptaous^  sets  him  to  rosiflt  the  only 
safe  and  competent  evidence  that  can  be  appealed  to. 
What  was  originally  the  evidence  of  observation,  and  ti 
now  transformed  into  the  evidence  of  testimony,  cones 
down  to  OS  in  a  series  of  historical  documents,  the  closest 
and  most  consistent  that  all  antiquity  can  fomisb.  It  is 
the  unfortunate  theory  which  forms  the  grand  obstacle  to 
the  admission  of  the  Christian  miracles,  and  whieh  leads 
the  Deist  to  an  exhibition  of  himself  so  unphilosophicil, 
as  that  of  trampling  on  the  soundest  laws  of  evidence,  by 
bringing  an  historical  fact  under  the  tribunal  of  a  tbeont- 
ical  principle.  The  deistical  speculation  of  Rooaaeaui  by 
which  he  neutralised  the  testimony  of  the  flrot  Chriatiaii% 
is  as  complete  a  transgression  against  the  temper  suid  prin- 
ciples of  true  science,  as  a  category  of  Aristotle  when  en- 
ployed  to  overrule  an  experiment  in  chemistry.  Bat  how- 
ever this  be^  it  is  evident  that  Rousseau  would  have  giv- 
en  a  readier  reception  to  the  Gospel  history,  had  bis  mind 
not  been  pre-occupied  with  the  speculation ;  and  the  ncf- 
ative  state  of  Atheism  would  have  been  more  favoorabie 
to  the  admission  of  those  facts,  which  are  connected  witk 
the  origin  and  establishment  of  our  reli^on  in  the  world. 
This  suggests  the  way  in  which  the  evidence  for  Gbrts- 
tianily  should  be  carried  home  to  the  mind  of  an  Atheist 
He  sees  nothing  in  the  phenomena  around  him,  that  caa 
warrant  him  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  living  and  in- 
telligent principle,  which  gave  birth  and  movement  to  all 
things.  He  does  not  say  that  he  would  refuse  credit  to 
the  existence  of  God  upon  sufficient  evidence,  but  he  says 
that  there  are  not  such  appearances  of  design  in  nature, 
as  to  supply  bim  with  that  evidence.  He  does  not  deny 
the  existence  of  God  to  be  a  possible  truth ;  but  he  affirms^ 
that  while  there  is  nothing  before  him  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  passes  within,  and  the  observation  of  whit 
passes  without^  it  remains  an  assertion  destitute  of  proo( 
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Mid  can  have  no  more  effect  upon  his  conviction  than  any 
other  nonentity  of  the  imagination.  There  is  a  mighty 
difference  between  not  proven  and  iisproven.  We  see 
nothing  in  the  argument  of  the  Atheists  which  goes  farth- 
etf  than  to  establish  the  former  sentence  upon  the  question 
of  God's  existence.  It  is  altogether  an  argument  ab  igno- 
ranUaf  and  the  same  ignorance  which  restrains  them 
from  asserting  in  positive  terms  that  God  exists^  equally 
restrains  them'froin  asserting  in  positive  terms  that  God 
does  not  exist.  The  assertion  may  be  offered^  that,  in 
some  distant  regions  of  the  creation^  there  are  tracts  of 
i^aee  which,  instead  of  being  occupied  like  the  tracts 
uoond  OS  with'  sons  and  planetary  systems,  teem  only 
with  animated  beings,  who,  without  being  supported  like 
Of  OB  the  firm  surface  of  a  world,  have  the  power  of  spon- 
tMieous  movements  in  free  spaces.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
assertion  is  not  true,  but  we  can  say  that  it  is  not  proven, 
itonrries  in  it  no  positive  character  either  of  truth  or  false- 
iMMid,  and  may  therefore  be  admitted  on  appropriate  and 
wtisfying  evidence.  But  till  that  evidence  comes,  the 
■ind  is  in  a  state  entirely  neutral ;  and  such  we  conceive 
t»be  the  neutral  state  of  the  Atheist,  as  to  what  he  holds 
t0  be  the  unproved  assertion  of  the  existence  of  God. 

To  the  neutel  mind  of  the  Atheist,  then,  unfurnished 
w  it  is  with  any  previous  conception,  we  offer  the  histor- 
ical evidence  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  pre- 
same  the  existence  of  God.  We  ask  him  to  examine  the 
niraeles  of  the  New  Testament  merely  as  recorded  events, 
and  to  admit  no  other  principle  into  the  investigation,  than 
those  which  are  held  to  be  satisfying  and  decisive,  on  any 
otter  subject  of  written  testimony.  Tlie  sweeping  princi-. 
pie  upon  which  Rousseau,  filled  with  his  own  assumptions, 
condemned  the  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
Ckispel  narrative,  can  have  no  inflaence  on  the  blank  and 
iMOoeopied  mind  of  an  Atheist.    He  has  no  presumptions 
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«poii  the  subject ;  for  to  his  eye  the  phenomena  of  nature 
sit  so  loose  and  unconnected  with  that  intelligent  Being 
to  whom  they  have  been  referred  as  their  origin,  that  lie 
does  not  feel  himself  entitled^  from  these  phenomena,  to 
ascribe  any  existence,  any  character,  any  attributes,  or 
any  method  of  administration  to  such  a  !^ing.  He  ii 
therefore  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  submitting  hn 
understanding  to  the  entire  impression  of  the  hietorical 
evidence.  Those  difficulties  which  perplex  the  JkUif 
who  cannot  recognize  in  the  God  of  the  New  Testammt 
the  same  features  and  the  same  principles  in  which  Hmj 
have  invested  the  God  of  nature,  are  no  difficultiea  to  fauik 
He  has  no  God  of  nature  to  confront  with  that  real  thoQ^ 
invisible  power  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  those  astonidi* 
ing  miracles,  on  which  history  has  stamped  her  most  ts- 
thentic  characters.  Though  the  power  which  presided 
there  should  be  an  arbitrary,  an  unjust,  or  a  maligmnt  bs> 
ing,  all  this  may  startle  a  Deist,  but  it  will  not  prevmt  t 
consistent  Atheist  from  acquiescing  in  any  legitimatB  is* 
ferenee,  to  which  the  miracles  of  the  Gkispel,  viewed  is 
the  simple  light  of  historical  facts,  may  chance  to  cany 
him.  He  cannot  bring  his  antecedent  information  into 
play  upon  this  question.  He  professes  to  have  no  ants- 
cedent  information  on  the  subject ;  and  this  sense  of  his 
entire  ignorance,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  Atheisa^ 
would  expunge  from  his  mind  all  that  is  theoretical,  ssd 
make  it  the  passive  recipient  of  every  thing  which  obser- 
vation offers  to  its  notice,  or  which  credible  testimony  hM 
brought  down  to  it  of  the  history  of  past  ages. 

What  then,  we  ask,  does  the  Atheist  make  of  ik 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  ?  If  he  questions  tbeir 
truth,  he  must  do  it  upon  grounds  that  are  purely  hisloii- 
cal.  He  is  precluded  from  every  other  ground  by  the 
very  principle  ou  which  he  has  rested  his  Atheism ;  sod 
we  therefore,  upon  the  strength  of  that  testimony  whieh 
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htt  been  already  exhibited^  press  the  admission  of  ihes€ 
Buracles  as  faets.     If  there  be  nothinji;  then^  in  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature^  to  infer  a  God,  do  these  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  supply  him  with  no  argument  ?  Does 
n  Yoice  from  heaven  make  no  impression  upon  him  ?  •  And 
we  have  the  best  evidence  which  history  can  furnish,  that 
aneh  a  voice  was  uttered ;   <^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.''    We  have  the  evidence  of  a 
Ikcty  for  the  existence  of  that  very  Being  from  whom  the 
.voice  proceeded,  and  the  evidence  of  a  thousand  facts, 
for  a  power  superior  to  nature ;    because,  on  the  impulse 
of  a  volition,  it  counteracted  her  laws  and  processes,  it 
allayed  the  wind,  it  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the 
AsCAsed,  and,  at  the  utterance  of  a  voice,  it  gave  life  to 
the  dead.    The  ostensible  agent  in  all  these  wonderful 
fnceedings  gave  not  .only  credentials  of  his  power,  but 
]M:gave  such  credentials  of  his  honesty,  as  dispose  our 
imdentanding  to  receive  his  explanation  of  them.    We 
do  not  avail  ourselves  of  any  other  principle  than  what 
an  Atheist  will  acknowledge.    He  understands  as  well  as 
we  do,  the  natural  signs  of  veracity,  which  lie  in  the  tone, 
tin  manner,  the  countenance,  the  high  moral  expression 
of  worth  and  benevolence,  and,  above  all,  in  that  firm  and 
omdannted  constancy,  which  neither  contempt,  nor  pover- 
ty, nor  death,  could  shift  from  any  of  its  positions.    All 
theae  chums  upon  our  belief,  were  accumulated  to  an  un- 
exampled degree  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
aod  when  we  couple  with  them  his  undoubted  miracles, 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  own  personal  appearance 
was  followed  up  by  a  host  of  witnesses,  who,  after  a  ca- 
loitrophe  which  would  have  proved  a  death-blow  to  any 
oanae  of  imposture,  offered  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the 
fvbUe,  with  the  same  powers,  the  same  evidence,  and 
Hm  same  testimony,  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  his  ac- 
ooont  of  the  invisible  principle,  whieh  gave  birth  and 
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movement  to  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  transactioa. 
Whatever  Atheism  we  may  have  founded  on  the  commoa 
phenomena  around  us,  here  is  a  new  phenomenon  whieh 
demands  our  attention, — the  testimony  of  a  man,  who,  in 
addition  to  evidences  of  honesty,  more  varied  and  mors 
satisfying  than  were  ever  oflfered  by  a  brother  of  the  spe- 
cies, had  a  voice  from  the  clouds,  and  the  power  of  work- 
ing  miracles,  to  vouch  for  him.  We  do  not  think,  that 
the  account  which  this  man  gives  of  himself  can  be  view- 
ed  either  with  indifference  or  distrust,  and  the  aecoant  is 
most  satisfying.  ^^  I  proceeded  forth,  and  came  fron 
God.'^ — ^'  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speakelh  the  wotdsof 
God." — ^<  Even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me  so  I  speak.'' 
He  had  elsewhere  said^  that  God  was  his  Father.  The 
existence  of  God  is  here  laid  before  ns,  by  an  evidence 
altogether  distinct  from  the  natural  argument  of  tiie 
schools  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  admitted  in  spite  of  ike 
deficiency  of  that  argument.  From  the  same  pure  woA 
unquestionable  source  we  gather  our  information  of  Ki 
attributes.  ^<  God  is  true." — ^^  God  is  a  spirit.'^  He  is 
omnipotent,  <^  for  with  God  all  things  ure  possible."  He 
is  intelligent,  ^'  for  he  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need 
of."  He  sees  all  things,  and  he  directs  all  things,  ^<  fiir 
the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,"  and  ^^  a  sptr- 
row  falleth  not  to  the  ground  without  his  permission." 

The  evidences  of  the  christian  religion  are  suited  io 
every  species  of  infidelity.  We  do  not  ask  tlie  -Atheist 
to  furnish  himself  with  any  previous  conception.  We  ask 
him  to  come  as  he  is  ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  his  owa 
favourite  principle,  viewing  it  as  a  pure  intellectual  qoes- 
tiion,  and  abstracting  from  the  more  unmanageable  tendea- 
cies  of  the  heart  and  temper,  we  conceive  his  uifderstasd- 
ing  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  preparation,  for  taking  is 
Christianity  in  a  far  purer  and  more  scriptural  form,  than 
can  be  expected  from  those  whose  minds  lare  tainted  and 
pre-occupied  with  their  former  speculations. 


CHAR  X. 
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JLf  the  New  Testament  be  a  message  from  Qody  it 
leboves  us  to  make  an  entire  and  unconditional  surrender 
€  our  minds,  to  all  the  duty  and  to  all  the  information 
rhieli  it  sets  before  us. 

Tbere  is^  perhaps,  nothing  more  thoroughly  beyond 
he  cognizance  of  the  human  faculties,  than  the  truths  of 
eligion,  and  the  ways  of  that  mighty  and  invisible  Being 
rho  is  the  object  of  it ;  and  yet  nothing,  we  will  ventore 
o  say,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  more  hardy  and  ad- 
'enturoos  speculation.     We  make  no  allusion  at  present 

0  Deists,  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
lecaose  the  plan  and  the  diflpensation  of  the  Almighty, 
?luch  is  recorded  there,  is  different  from  that  plan  and 
hat  dispensation  which  they  have  chosen  to  ascribe  to 
iiBL  We  speak  of  Christians,  who  profess  to  admit  the 
Lutbority  of  this  record,  but  who  have  tainted  the  purity 
if  their  profession  by  not  acting  upon  its  exclusive  au- 
hority ;  who  have  mingled  their  own  thoughts  and  their 
mn  fancy  with  its  information ;  who,  instead  of  repairing 
n  every  question,  and  in  every  difficulty^  to  the  principle 

1  <<  W  hat  readest  thou/'  have  abridged  the  sovereignty 

if  this  principle,  by  appealing  to  others,  of  which  we  un- 

iertake  to  make  out  the  incompetency ;  who,  in  addition 

» the  word  of  God,  talk  also  of  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or 

SO 
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the  standard  of  orthodoxy;  and  have  ia  fact  brought 
dowu  the  Bible  from  the  high  place  which  belongs  to  it, 
as  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  appeal  should  be  made, 
or  from  which  the  decisioa  should  be  looked  for. 

But  it  is  not  merely  among  parlizans  or  the  advocates 
of  a  system,  that  we  meet  with  this  indifference  to  the 
authority  of  what  is  written.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
great  deal  of  that  looseness,  both  in  practice  and  specoU- 
tion,  which  we  meet  with  every  day  in  society,  and  which 
we  often  hear  expressed  in  familiar  conversation.  Whence 
that  list  of  maxims  which  are  so  indolently  conceived,  bat 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  faithfully  proceeded  upon? 
^^  We  have  all  our  passions  and  infirmities ;  bnt  we  have 
honest  hearts,  and  that  will,  make  op  for  them.  Men  are 
not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  God  will  not  call  us  to 
tiisk  too  rigidly  for  our  foibles ;  at  least  this  is  our  opin- 
ion, and  God  can  never  be  so  unmerciful,  or  so  unjust,  as 
to  bring  us  to  a  severe  and  unfoi^ving  tribunal  for  the  mis- 
takes of  the  understanding.'^  Now  it  is  not  licentiousness 
in  general,  which  we  are  speaking  against.  It  is  against 
that  sanction  which  it  appears  to  derive  from  the  self- 
formed  maxims  of  him  who  is  guilty  of  it.  It  is  against 
the  principle,  that  either  an  en'or  of  doctrine,  or  an  indul- 
gence of  passion,  is  to  be  exempted  from  condemnation, 
because  it  has  an  opinion  of  the  mind  to  give  it  counte- 
nance and  authority.  What  we  complain  of  is,  that  a 
man  no  sooner  sets  himself  forward  and  says,  ^^  this  is 
my  sentiment,'^  than  he  conceives  that  all  culpability  is 
taken  away  from  the  error,  either  of  practice  or  specula- 
tion, into  which  he  has  fallen.  The  carelessness  with 
which  the  opinion  has  been  formed,  is  of  no  account  in 
the  estimate.  It  is  the  mere  existence  of  the  opinion, 
which  is  pleaded  in  vindication,  and  under  the  authoriQ' 
of  our  maxim,  and  our  mode  of  thinJcing,  every  man  coo- 
ceives  himself  to  have  a  right  to  his  own  way  and  bis 
own  peculiarity. 
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Now  this  might  be  all  very  fair,  were  there  no  Bible 
and  no  revelation  in  existence.  Bat  it  is  not  fair^  that  all 
this  looseness,  and  all  this  variety,  should  be  still  floating 
in  the  world,  in  the  face  of  an  authoritative  commanica- 
tion  from  God  himself.  Had  no  message  come  to  os  from 
the  Foantain-head  of  truth,  it  were  natural  enough  for  ev- 
ery individual  mind  to  betake  itself  to  its  own  speculation. 
But  a  message  has  come  to  ns^  bearing  on  its  forehead 
every  character  of  authenticity ;  and  is  it  right  now,  that 
tlie  question  of  our  faith,  or  of  our  daty^  should  be  com- 
mitted  to  the  capricious  variations  of  this  man's  taste^  or 
of  that  man's  fancy  ?  Our  maxim^  and  our  sentiment ! 
6oA  has  put  an  authoritative  stop  to  all  this.  He  has 
spoken,  and  the  right  or  the  liberty  of  speculation  no 
longer  remains  to  us.  The  question  now  is^  not  ^^  What 
thinfcest  thou  ?"  In  the  days  of  Pagan  antiquity,  no  other 
question  could  be  put ;  and  to  the  wretched  delusions  and 
idolatries  of  that  period  let  us  see  what  kind  of  answer 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  making,  when  left  to  its  own 
guidance,  and  its  own  authority.  But  we  call  ourselves 
Christians,  and  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  direc- 
tory of  our  faith  ;  and  the  only  question  in  which  we  are 
eoncemedy  is^  ^<  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest 
thou  ?'' 

But  there  is  a  way  of  escaping  from  this  conclusion. 
No  man  calling  himself  a  Christian,  will  ever  disown  in 
words  Ihe  authority  of  the  Bible.  Whatever  be  counted 
the  genuine  interpretation,  it  must  be  submitted  to.  But 
in  the.act  of  coming  to  this  interpretation,  it  will  be  ob- 
Mrved,  there  is  room  for  the  unwarrantable  principles 
which  we  are  attempting  to  expose.  The  business  of  a 
scripture  critic  is  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  sense 
of  all  its  passages  as  they  exist  in  the  original.  Now, 
diis  is  a  process  which  requires  some  investigation,  and  it 
is  during  the  time  that  this  process  is  carrying  on^  that  the 
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tendencies  and  antecedent  opinions  of  the  aiiid  are  atdfcr. 
ed  to  mislead  the  inquirer  from  the  tme  ^-mciplea  of  the 
business  in  which  he  is  employed.  The  mittd  «nd  mean- 
ing of  the  author^  who  is  translated,  is  pwelj  a  questisn 
of  language,  and  should  he  decided  upon  no  other  pnad- 
pies  than  those  of  grammar  or  philology*  Now,  whatu^ 
complain  of  is,  that  while  this  principle  is  ireeogniKed  and 
acted  upon  in  every  other  compositioB  which  has  amut 
down  to  us  from,  antiquity^  it  has  been  most  gbuai^ly  de* 
parted  from  in  the  case  of  the  Bible ;  that  ihe  meaning  af 
its  author,  instead  of  being  made  singly  and  entirely  a 
questionitf  grammar,  baa  been  made  a  qnestaon  of  meta- 
physics, or  a  question  orsentiment;  that  instead  :of  the 
ai;gument  resorted  to  being,  ^^  such  mut  be  the  readeni^ 
from  the  structure  of  the  language,  and  the  import  and 
significancy  of  its  phrases,''  it  has  been,  ^^  such  mast  he 
the  rendering  from  (he  analogy  «f  the  faith,  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  the  jchavacter  of  the  Divine  mind,  m&HkB  wis* 
dom  of  all  bis  dispensations*''  And  whetbq^  Am  argu- 
ment be  formally  insioted  upon  or  not,  we  have  nliQ  to 
complain,  that  in  reality  it  has  a  most  decided  iafloeiice 
on  the  understanding  of  many  a  Christian  ;  and  in  this 
way,  the  creed  which  exists  in  bis  mind,  instead  of  beag 
a  fair  transcript  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  which  has  been  made  biitween  its  authorita- 
tive decisions  and  the  speculations  of  his  own  fisncy. 

What  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  mndi  more  ana* 
nimity  among  critics  and  grammarians  about  the  sense  of 
any  ancient  author,  than  about  the  sense  dT  the  New  Tes- 
tament ?  Because  the  one  is  made  purely  a  question  of 
criticism  :  The  other  has  b^en  complicated  with  the  un- 
certain fancies  of  a  daring  and  presumptuous  theology. 
Could  we  only  dismiss  these  fancies,  sit  down  like  a 
school-boy  to  his  task,  and  look  upon  the  study  of  dtviai- 
ty  as  a  mere  work  of  translation,  then  we  would  cxpeet 
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the  same  unanimity  among  Christians  that  we  meet  with 
among  scholars  and  literati,  about  the  system  of  Epicurus 
or  tUe  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  15ut  here  lies  the  distinction 
between  the  two  cases.  When  we  make  out,  by  a  critic- 
al examination  of  the  Greek  of  Aristotle,  that  such  was 
his  meaning,  and  such  his  philosophy,  the  result  carries 
no  authority  with  it,  and  our  mind  retains  the  cod^nial 
liberty  of  its  own  speculations.  But  if  we  make  out  by 
a  critical  examination  of  the  Greek  of  St.  Paul,  that  such 
is  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  bound  to- 
submit  to  this  theology ;  and  our  minds  must  surrender 
every  opinion,  however  dear  to  it.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to 
talk  of  the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject,  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  unanimity  among  Christians.  It  may  be 
mysterious,  in  reference  to  our  former  conceptions.  It 
may  be  mysterious  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  I'econciling 
it  with  our,  own  assumed  fancies,  and  self-formed  princi- 
ples. It  may  be  mysterious  in  the  diiBculty  whicji  we 
feel  an  comprehending  the  manner  of  the  doctrine,  when 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  authoritative  revelation 
which  has  been  made  to  ns  of  its  existence  and  its  truth. 
Bat  if  we  could  only  abandon  all  our  former  conceptions, 
ifwie  feU  that  our  business  was  to  submit  to  the  oracles  of 
GimI,  and  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  effect  a  reconcil* 
tation  between  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
assumed  or  excogitated  principle  of  our  own  ; — then  we 
are  satisfied,  that  we  would  find  the  language  of  the  Tes- 
tament to  have  as  much  clear,  and  precise,  and  didactic 
siraplidty,  -as  the  language  of  any  sage  or  philosopher 
that  has  come  down  4o  us. 

Ckmld  we  only  get  it  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of 
language,  we  should  look  at  no  distant  period  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pure  and  unanimous  Christianity  in  the 
world.  But,  no.  While  the  mind  and  the  meaning  of 
any  phihisofpber  is  collected  from  his  words,  and  these 
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words  tried,  as  to  their  import  and  significancy,  upou  Ae 
appropriate  principles  of  criticism,  the  mind  and  the  mean* 
log  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  collected  upon  the  same 
pure  and  competent  principles  of  investigation.  In  order 
to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  the  commnnicadons 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  expression-  of  these  commonica- 
lions  in  written  language,  should  be  consulted.  These 
are  the  only  data  upon  which  the  inquiry  should  be 
instituted.  But,  no.  Instead  of  learning  the  designs 
and  character  of  the  Almighty  from  his  own  mouth,  we 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them ;  and  make  our  conjecture  of 
what  they  should  be,  take  the  precedency  of  his  revela- 
tion of  what  they  are.  We  do  him  the  same  injustice 
that  we  do  to  an  acquaintance,  whose  proceedings  and 
whose  intentions  we  venture  to  pronounce  upon,  while  we 
refuse  him  a  hearing,  or  turn  away  from  the  letter  in  which 
he  explains  himself.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  want  of 
unanimity  among  Christians,  so  long  as  the  question  of 
'^  What  thinke«t  thou  ?"  is  made  the  principle  of  thek 
creed,  and,  for  the  safe  guidance  of  criticism,  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  endless  caprices  of  the  bo- 
man  intellect.  Let  the  principle  of  ^^  what  thinkest 
thou"  be  exploded,  and  that  of  '^  what  readest  thoa" 
be  substituted  in  its  place.  Let  us  take  our  lesson  as  the 
Almighty  places  it  before  us,  and,  instead  of  being  the 
judge  of  his  conduct,  be  satisfied  with  the  safer  and  hon- 
bler  office  of  being  the  interpreter  of  his  language. 

IS  ow  this  principle  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
learned.  The  great  bulk  of  Christians  have  tio  access  to 
the  Bible  in  its  original  languages ;  but  they  have  access 
to  the  common  translation,  and  they  may  be  satisfied  bj 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  learned  among  the  difier- 
ent  sectaries  of  this  country,  that  the  translation  is  a  good 
one.  We  do  not  confine  the  principle  to  critics  and  trans- 
latoi% ;  we  press  it  upon  all.    We  call  upon  them  not  to 
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form  their  divinity  by  iadepenilent  thinking,  but  to  receive 
it  by  obedient  reading,  to  take  the  words  as  they  stand, 
lud  submit  to  the  plain  English  of  the  Scriptures  which 
lie  before  them.  It  is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  original.  Now  that  this 
faithful  representation  has  been  given,  it  is  our  part  to 
peruse  it  with  care  and  to  take  a  fair  and  a  faithful  im- 
pression  of  it.  It  is  our  part  to  purify  our  understanding 
of  all  its  previous  conceptions.  We  must  bring  a  free 
and  unoccupied  mind  to  the  exercise.  It  must  not  be  the 
pride  or  the  obstinacy  of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the 
haughty  independence  of  him  who  thinks  he  has  reached 
the  manhood  of  his  understanding.  We  must  bring  with 
■8  the  docility  of  a  child,  if  we  Want  to  giyii  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  must  not  be  a  partial,  but  an  entire  and  un- 
excepted  obedience.  There  must  be  no  garbling  of  that 
which  is  entire,  no  darkening  of  that  which  is  luminous, 
no  softening  down  of  that  which  is  authoritative  or  severe. 
The  Bible  will  allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes  to 
be  the  directory  of  our  faith,  and  claims  a  total  ascenden- 
cy over  the  souls  and  the  understand!  ogg  of  men.  It  will 
enter  into  no  composition  with  us^  or  our  natural  princi- 
ples. It  challenges  the  whole  mind  as  its  due,  and  it 
appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  for  the  high  authority  of  its 
sanctions.  ^^  Whosoever  addeth  to,  or  taketh  from^  the 
words  of  this  book,  is  accursed,". is  the  absolute  language 
in  which  it  delivers  itself.  This  brings  us  to  its  terms. 
There  is  no  way  of  escaping  after  this.  We  must  bring 
every  thought  into  the  captivity  of  its  obedience,  and  as 
closely  as  ever  lawyer  stuck  to  his  document  or  his  ex- 
tract, must  we  abide  by  the  rule  and  the  doctrine  which 
this  authentic  memorial  of  God  sets  before  us. 

Now  we  hazard  the  assertion,  that,  with  a  number  of 
professing  Christians,  there  is  not  tiiis  unexcepted  submis- 
sion of  the  understanding  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  ; 
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nd  tbai  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  often  modttad, 
and  in  some  eases  soperseded  by  the  anthority  ot  oth- 
er priiieiples.  One  of  these  prineiples  is  the  leasoa 
of  the  thing.  We  do  not  know  if  this  principle  would 
be  at  all  felt  or  appealed  to  by  the  eariieat  Chris- 
tians. It  may  perhaps  by  the  disputatious  or  the  philoi- 
ophising  among  eon  verted  Jews  and  Greeks^  but  not  cer- 
tainly by  those  of  whom  Paul  said^  that  '^  not  many  m'mt 
men  after  the  fleshy  not  many  mighty^  not  many  noble, 
were  called.'^  They  turned  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  the  true  God.  There  was  nothing  in  their  an- 
tecedent theology  which  they  could  have  any  respect  for : 
Nothing  which  they  could  confront^  or  bring  into  compe- 
tition wit(i  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  In  those 
days,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  came  to  the  mind  of  iti 
disciples^  recommended  by  its  novelty,  by  its  grandeur^  by 
ihe  power  and  recency  of  its  evidences,  and  above  all  by  iti 
vast  and  evident  superiority  over  the  focderies  of  a  degrad- 
ing Paganism.  It  does  not  occur  to  us,  that  men  in  these 
drcumstances  woold  ever  think  of  sitting  in  judgment  over 
the  mysteries  of  that  sublime  fidth  which  bad  charmed  them 
into  an  abandonment  of  their  earlier  religion.  It  rather 
strikes  us,  that  they  would  receive  them  passively  ;  that, 
like  scholars  who  bad  all  to  learn,  they  would  take  their 
lesson  as  they  found  it;  that  the  information  of  their 
teachers  would  be  enough  for  them  ;  and  that  the  restless 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  speculation,  would  for  a 
time  find  ample  enjoyment  in  the  rich  and  splendid  dis- 
coveries, which  broke  like  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  world. 
But  we  are  in  different  circumstances.  To  us^  these  dis- 
coveries, rich  and  splendid  as  they  are,  have  lost  the  fresb- 
neiss  of  novelty.  The  sun  of  righteousness,  like  the  sun 
in  the  firmament^  has  become  familiarised  to  us  by  posses- 
sion. In  a  few  ages,  the  human  mind  deserted  its  goid- 
ance,  and  rambled  as  much  as  ever  in  quest  of  new  spec- 
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Ultftioiifl.  It  18  true^  that  they  took  a  juster  and  loftier 
flight  since  the  days  of  Heathenism.  But  it  was  only  be* 
cause  they  walked  in  the  light  of  revelation.  They  bor- 
rowed of  the  New  Testament  without  acknowledgment^ 
and  took  its  beauties  and  its  troths  to  deck  their  own 
wretched  fancies  and  self-constituted  systems.  In  the 
process  of  time,  the  delusion  multiplied  and  extended. 
Schools  were  formed,  and  the  ways  of  the  Divinity  were 
as  confldenlly  theorized  upon,  as  the  processes  of  chem- 
istry, or  the  economy  of  the  heavens.  Universities  were 
endowed,  and  natural  theology  took  its  place  in  the  circle 
of  the  sciences.  Folios  were  written,  and  the  respected 
laminaries  of  a  former  age  poured  their  a  priori  and  their 
A  posteriori  demonstrations  on  the  world.  Taste,  and 
sentiment^  and  imagination,  grew  apace ;  and  every  raw 
untutored  principle  which  poetry  could  clothe  in  prettiness, 
or  over  which  the  hand  of  genius  could  throw  the  graces 
of  sensibility  and  elegance,  was  erected  into  a  principle 
of  the  divine  goveniment,  and  made  to  preside  over  the 
counsels  of  the  Deity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  BiUe  which 
ought  to  supersede  all,  was  itself  superseded.  It  was 
quite  in  vain  to  say  that  it  was  the  only  authentic  record 
of  an  actual  embassy  which  God  had  sent  into  the  worlds 
It  was  quite  in  vain  to  plead  its  testimonies,  its  miracles, 
and  the  unquestionable  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies.  These 
mighty  claims  must  lie  over,  and  be  suspended,  till  w^ 
have  settled — what  ?  the  reasonableness  of  its  doctrines. 
We  must  bring  the  theology  of  God's  ambassador  to  the 
bar  of  our  self-formed  theology.  The  Bible,  instead  of 
being  admitted  as  the  directory  of  our  faith  upon  its  exter- 
nal evidences,  must  be  tried  upon  the  merits  of  the  work 
itself;  and  if  our  verdict  be  favourable,  it  must  be  brought 
in,  not  as  a  help  to  our  ignorance,  but  as  a  corollary  to 
our  demonstrations.  But  is  this  ever  done  ?  Yes  !  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  a  whole  host  of  followers  and 
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admirers.  Their  first  step  in  the  process  of  theologieal 
study,  is  to  furnish  their  minds  with  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural theology.  Christianity^  before  its  external  proofs 
are  looked  at  or  listened  to,  must  be  brought  under  the 
tribunal  of  these  principles.  All  the  diflBcuIties  which  at- 
tach to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  the  fitness  of  the  doc- 
trines, must  be  formally  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  got 
over.  A  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying  of  Jesss 
Christ,  ^^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him.^'  The 
men  of  Gbililee  saw  him  ascend  from  the  dead  to  the  heav- 
en which  he  now  occupies.  The  men  of  Galilee  gave 
their  testimony ;  and  it  is  a  testimony  which  stood  tlie 
fiery  trial  of  persecution  in  a  former  age,  and  of  sophistry 
in  this.  And  yet,  instead  of  hearing  Jesos  Christ  as  dis- 
ciples, they  sit  in  authority  over  him  as  judges.  Instead 
of  forming  their  divinity  after  the  Bible,  they  try  the  Bi- 
ble by  their  antecedent  divinity ;  and  this  book^  with  all 
its  mighty  train  of  evidences,  must  drivel  in  their  anti- 
chambers,  till  they  have  pronounced  sentence  of  admis- 
sion, when  they  have  got  its  doctrines  to  agree  with  their 
own  airy  and  unsubstantial  speculations. 

We  do  not  condemn  the  exercise  of  reason  in  matters 
of  theology.  It  is  the  part  of  reason  to  form  its  conclu- 
sions, when  it  has  data  and  evidences  before  it.  But  it  is 
equally  the  part  of  reason  to  abstain  from  its  conclusions, 
when  these  evidences  are  wanting.  Reason  can  judge  of 
the  external  evidences  for  Christianity,  because  it  can  dis- 
cern the  merits  of  human  testimony  :  and  it  can  perceive 
the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  such  obvious  credentials  as 
the  performance  of  a  miracle,  or  the  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
phecy. But  reason  is  not  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
those  internal  evidences,  which  many  a  presumptuous  the- 
ologian has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  reason  of  tlie  things 
or  from  the  agreement  of  the  doctrine  with  the  fancied 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.    One  of  the  most 
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useful  exercises  of  reason^  is  to  ascertain  its  limits,  and  to 
keep  within  them  ;  to  abandon  the  field  of  conjecture,  and 
to  restrain  itself  within  that  safe  and  certain  barrier  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  human  experience.  However  hu- 
miliating you  may  conceive  it,  it  is  this  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
modem«ecience  is  indebted  for  all  her  solidity,  and  all 
her  triumphs.  Why  does  philosophy  flourish  in  our  days  ? 
Because  her  votaries  have  learned  to  abandon  their  own 
creative  speculations,  and  to  submit  to  evidence,  let  her 
conclusions  be  as  painful  and  as  unpalatable  as  they  will. 
Now  all  that  we  want,  is  to  carry  the  same  lesson  and  the 
same  principle  into  theology.  Our  business  is  not  to 
guess,  but  to  learu.  After  we  have  established  Christian- 
ity to  be  an  authentic  message  from  God  upon  those  his- 
torical grounds,  on  which  the  reason  and  experience  of 
man  entitle  him  to  form  his  conclusions, — nothing  remains 
for  us,  but  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  mind  to  the 
sqiiject  of  the  message.  We  have  a  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  the  credentials  of  heaven's  ambassador,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  information  he 
gives  us.  We  have  no  right  either  to  refuse  or  to  modi- 
fy that  information,  till  we  have  accommodated  it  to  our 
previous  conceptions.  It  is  very  true  that  if  the  truths 
which  he  delivered  lay  within  the  field  of  human  obser- 
vation, he  brings  himself  under  the  tribunal  of  our  ante- 
cedent knowledge.  Were  he  to  tell  us,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  planetary  system  moved  in  orbits  which  are  purely 
circular,  we  would  oppose  to  him  the  observations  and 
measurements  of  wtronomy.  Were  he  to  tell  us,  that 
in .  winter  the  sun  never  shone,  and  that  in  summer  no 
cloud  ever  darkened  the  brilliancy  of  his  career,  we 
would  oppose  to  him  the  certain  remembrances,  both  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  whole  neighbourhood.  Were  he 
to  tell  us,  that  we  were  perfect  men,  because  we  were 
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freo  from  passion^  and  loved  our  neigbbours  as  om* 
selves^  we  woald  oppose  to  liim  tlie  history  of  our  owa 
lives,  and  the  deeply-seated  consciousness  of  our  own  in- 
firmities. On  all  these  subjects^  we  can  confront  him : 
but  when  be  brings  truth  frtim  a  quarter  which  no  hnnai 
eye  ever  explored  ;  when  l^e  tells  us  the  mind  of  the  Da- 
ty,  and  brings  brfcNre  us  the  counsels  of  that  inviaible  Be- 
ing)  whose  arm  is  abroad  upon  all  worlds^  and  wboie 
views  reach  to  eternity,  he  is  beyond  the  ken  of  eye  or  of 
telescope^  and  we  must  submit  to  him.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  his  information^  than  we  have 
to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  information  ol  any  other  visitor 
who  lights  upon  oar  planet,  from  some  distant  and  on- 
known  part  of  the  universe,  and  tells  us  what  worlds  rsU 
in  those  remote  tracts  which  are  beyond  the  limits  ei  our 
astronomy,  and  how  the  Divinity  peoples  them  with  his 
wonders.  Any  previous  co^ptions  of  ours  ate  of  os 
more  value  than  the  fooleries  of  an  infiuit ;  and  should  we 
offer  to  resist  or  to  modify  upon  the  strength  of  these  cob- 
ceptions,  we  would  be  as  unsound  and  as  unphilosophicid 
as  ever  schoolman  was  with  his  categories,  or  Gartesiaa 
with  his  whirlpools  of  ether. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  first  Christians  oi  the  G^tile 
world.  They  turned  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living 
and  the  true  God.  They  made  a  simple  and  entire  tran- 
sition from  a  state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  entire 
ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  TestameaL 
Their  previous  conceptions,  instead  of  helping  them,  be* 
hoved  to  be  utterly  abandoned ;  nor  was  there  that  inter- 
mediate step  which  so  many  of  us  thiidL  to  be  neeessaiy, 
and  which  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  the  rational  theo* 
logy  of  nature.  In  those  days,  this  rational  theology  was 
unheard  of ;  nor  have  we  the  slightest  reason  to  believB 
that  they  were  ever  initiated  into  its  doctrines,  before  tbej 
were  looked  upon  as  fit  to  be  taught  the  peculiarities  of 
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the  Gospel.  They  were  translated  at  once  from  the  ab- 
surdities of  Paganism  to  that  Christianity  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  in  the  records  of  the  evangelical  history^  and 
the  epistles  which  their  teachers  addressed  to  them.  They 
saw  the  miraclMl ;  they  acquiesced  in  them,  as  satisfying 
credentials  of  an  inspired  teacher ;  they  took  the  whole  of' 
their  religion  from  his  mouth  ;  their  faith  came  by  hear- 
ing,  and  hearing  by  the  words  of  a  divine  mesarager. 
This  was  their  process,  and  it  ought  to  be  ours.  We  do 
not  see  the  miracles,  but  we  see  their  reality  through  the 
medium  of  that  clear  and  unsuspicious  testimony  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  We  should  admit  them  as 
the  credentials  of  an  embassy  from  God.  We  should 
take  the  whole  of  our  religion  from  the  records  of  thifl( 
embassy ;  and,  renouncing  the  idolatry  of  our  own  self- 
formed  conceptions,  we  should  repair  to  that  word,  which 
was  spoken  to  them  that  heard  it,  and  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  instrumentality  of  written  language.  The  question 
with  them  was.  What  hearest  thou  ?  The  question  with 
us  is,  what  readest  thou  ?  They  had  their  idols,  and 
they  turned  away  from  them.  We  have  our  fancies,  and 
we  contend,  that,  in  the  face  of  an  authoritative  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  it  is  as  glaring  idolatry  in  us  to  adhere 
to  them,  as  it  would  be  were  they  spread  out  upon  can- 
vassy  or  chiselled  into  material  form  by  the  hands  of  a 
statuary. 

In  the  popular  religions  of  antiquity,  we  see  scarcely 
the  vestige  of  a  resemblance  to  that  academical  theism 
which  is  delivered  in  our  schools,  and  figures  away  in  the 
speculations  of  our  moralists.  The  process  of  conversion 
among  the  first  Christians  was  a  very  simple  one.  It 
consisted  of  an  utter  abandonment  of  their  heathenism, 
and  an  entire  submission  to  those  new  truths  which  came 
to  them  through  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  and  through 
it  only*    It  was  the  pure  theology  of  Christ  and  of  his 
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apostles.  That  theology  which  stmts  in  fancied  demon- 
stration from  a  professor's  chair,  formed  no  part  of  iL 
They  listened  as  if  they  had  all  to  learn :  we  listen  as  if 
it  was  our  office  to  judge^  and  to  give  the  message  of  6od 
its  due  place  and  subordination  amon^the  principle! 
which  we  had  previously  established.  Now  these  priD- 
ciples  were  utterly  unknown  at  the  first  publicatioa  of 
Christianity.  The  Galatians,  and  Corinthians^  and  Tbes- 
salonians^  and  Philippians^  had  no  conception  of  them. 
And  yet,  will  any  man  say,  that  either  Paul  himself,  or 
those  who  lived  under  bis  immediate  tuition^  bad  not 
enough  to  make  them  accomplished  Christians,  or  that 
they  fell  short  of  our  enlightened  selves,  in  the  wisdom 
which  prepares  for  eternity^  because  they  wanted  our  ra- 
tional theology  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  knowledge 
which  came,  in  pure  and  immediate  revelation,  from  the 
Son  of  Gk)d  ?  The  Gospel  was  enough  for  them,  and  it 
should  be  enough  for  us  also.  Every  natural  or  assumed 
principle,  which  offers  to  abridge  its  supremacy,  or  even 
so  much  as  to  share  with  it  in  authority  and  direction, 
should  be  instantly  discarded.  Every  opinion  in  reli^on 
should  be  reduced  to  the  question  of,  What  readest  thoo  ? 
and  the  Bible  be  acquiesced  in,  and  submitted  to,  as  the 
alone  directory  of  our  faith,  where  we  can  get  the  whole 
will  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

But  is  not  this  an  enlightened  age  ?  and,  since  tbe 
days  of  the  Gospel,  has  not  the  wisdom  of  two  thousand 
years  accumulated  upon  the  present  generation  ?  has  not 
science  been  enriched  by  discovery?  and  is  not  theology 
one  of  the  sciences  ?  Are  the  men  of  this  advanced  pe- 
riod to  be  restrained  from  the  high  exercise  of  their  pow- 
ers ?  and,  because  the  men  of  a  remote  and  barbarous  an- 
tiquity lisped  and  drivelled  in  the  infancy  of  their  acquire- 
ments, is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  be  restricted 
like  so  many  schoolboys  to  the  lesson  that  is  set  before 
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US  ?    It  is  all  true  that  this  b  a  very  enlightened  agp ; 
but  ou  what  field  has  it  acquired  so  flattering  a  distine- 
tiou?    On  the  field  of  experiment    The  human  mind 
owes  all  its  progress  to  the  confinement  of  its  eflTorts  within 
the  safe  and  certain  limits  of  observation,  and  to  the  se- 
vere restraint  which  it  has  imposed  upon  its  speculative 
tendencies.    Go  beyond  these  limits,  and  the  human 
mind  has  not  advanced  a  single  inch  by  its  own  independ- 
ent exercises.     All  the  philosophy  which  has  been  reared 
by  the  labour  of  successive  ages,  is  the  philosophy  of  facts 
reduced  to  general  laws,  or  brought  under  a  general  de- 
scription from  observed  points  of  resemblance*     A  proud 
and  wonderful  fabric  we  do  allow  ;    but  we  throw  away 
the  very  instrument  by  which  it  was  built,  the  moment 
that  we  cease  to  observe,  and  begin  to  theorize  and  ex- 
cogitate.   Tell  us  a  single  discovery,  which  has  thrown 
a  particle  of  light  on  the  details  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion.   Tell  us  a  single  truth  in  the  whole  field  of  experi- 
mental science,  which  can  bring  us  to  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Almighty  by  any  other  road  than  bis  own 
revelation.    Astronomy  has  taken  millions  of  suns  and  of 
systems  within  its  ample  domain  ;    but  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  stand  at  a  distance  as  inaccessible  as  ever ;    nor 
has  it  shed  so  much  as  a  glimmering  over  the  counsels  of 
that  mighty  and  invisible  Being,  who  sits  in  high  aothori- 
ty  over  all  worlds.    The  boasted  discoveries  of  modem 
science  are  all  confined  to  that  field,  within  which  the 
senses  of  man  can  expatiate.    The  moment  we  go  beyond 
this  field,  they  cease  to  be  dbcoveries,  and  are  the  mere 
speculations  of  the  fancy.    The  discoveries  of  modern 
science  have,  in  fact,  imparted  a  new  energy  to  the  senti- 
ment in  question.    They  all  serve  to  exalt  the  Deity,  but 
they  do  not  contribute  a  single  iota  to  the  explanation  of 
his  purposes.    They  make  him  greater^  but  they  do  not 
make  him  more  comprehensible.    He  is  more  riiroaded  in 
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mystery  than  ever.  It  is  not  himself  whom  \?e  see,  it  is 
his  workmanship ;  and  every  new  addition  to  its  grandeur 
or  to  its  variety,  which  philosophy  opens  to  oar  contem- 
plation,  throws  our  understanding  at  a  greater  distance 
than  before^  from  the  mind  and  conception  of  the  subline 
Architect.  Instead  of  the  God  of  a  single  worlds  we  now 
see  him  presiding  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  high  attribotes, 
over  a  mighty  range  of  innumerable  systems.  To  our  lit- 
tie  eye  he  is  wrapt  in  more  awful  mysterionsness,  and 
every  new  glimpse  which  astronomy  gives  qs  of  the  uni- 
verse, magnifies,  to  (he  apprehension  of  our  mind,  that 
impassable  barrier  which  stands  between  the  counsels  of 
its  Sovereign,  and  those  fugitive  beings  who  stmt  their 
evanescent  hour  in  the  humblest  of  its  mansions.  If  this 
invisible  Being  would  only  break  that  mysterious  silence 
in  which  he  has  wrapt  himself,  we  feel  that  a  single  word 
from  his  mquth,  would  be  worth  a  world  of  darkling 
speculations.  Every  new  triumph  which  the  mind  of 
man  achieves  in  the  field  of  discovery,  binds  us  more 
firmly  to  our  Bible  ;  and  by  the  very  proportion  in  which 
philosophy  multiplies  the  wonders  of  God,  do  we  prize 
that  book,  on  which  the  evidence  of  history  has  stamped 
the  character  of  his  authentic  communication. 

The  course  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  has  exercised 
astronomers  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  now  that  they 
are  able  to  assign  all  the  irregularities  of  its  period,  it 
may  be  counted  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  the 
modern  philosophy.  The  question  lay  within  the  limits 
of  the  field  of  observation.  It  was  accessible  to  measure- 
ment, and,  upon  the  sure  principles  of  calculation,  men  of 
science  have  brought  forward  the  confident  solution  of  a 
problem^  the  most  difficult  and  trying  that  ever  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  human  intellect.  But  let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  those  very  maxims  ot  philosophy  which  guided 
them  so  surely  and  so  triogiphantly  within  the  field  of 
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observatioDy  also  restrained  them  from  stepping  beyond 
it ;  and  though  none  were  more  confident  than  they  when- 
ever they  had  evidence  and  experiment  to  enlighten  them^ 
yet  none  were  more  scrupulous  in  abstaining  to  pronounce 
upon  any  subject^  where  evidence  and  experiment  were 
wanting.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  their  number^  flush- 
ed with  the  triumph  of  success^  passed  on  from  the  work 
of  calculating  the  periods  of  the  moon^  to  theorise  upon 
its  chemical  constitution.  The  former  question  lies  within 
the  field  of  observation,  the  other  is  most  thoroughly  be- 
yond it ;  and  there  is  not  a  man,  whose  mind  is  disciplin- 
ed to  the  rigour  and  sobriety  of  modem  science,  that 
would  not  look  upon  the  theory  with  the  same  contempty 
as  if  it  were  the  dream  of  a  poet,  or  the  amusement  of 
a  schoolboy.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  volcanoes  which  blaze  upon  its  surface.  Let  us 
have  incontestible  evidence,  that  a  falling  stone  proceeds 
trom  the  eruption  of  one  of  these  volcanoes,  and  the 
chemistry  of  the  moon  will  receive  more  illustration  from 
the  analysis  of  that  stone,  than  from  all  the  speculations 
of  all  the  theorists.  It  brings  the  question  in  part  within 
the  limits  of  observation.  It  now  becomes  a  fair  sub- 
ject for  the  exercise  of  the  true  philosophy.  The  eye 
can  now  see,  and  the  hand  can  now  handle  it;  and 
the  information  furnished  by  the  laborious  drudgery  of 
experimental  men,  will  be  received  as  a  truer  document, 
than  the  theory  of  any  philosopher^  however  ingenious, 
or  however  splendid. 

At  the  hazard  of  being  counted  fanciful,  we  bring 
forward  the  above  as  a  competent  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  attempting  to  establish.  We  do  all 
homage  to  modern  science,  nor  do  we  dispute  the  loftiness 
of  its  pretensions.  But  we  maintain,  that  however  bril- 
liant its  career  in  those  tracts  of  philosophy,  where  it 
has  the  light  of  observation  to  conduct  it,  the  philoso- 
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phy  of  all  that  lies  without  the  field  of  observation  is 
as  obscare  and  inaccessible  as  ever.  We  maintain,  that 
to  pass  from  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  an  nnantliar. 
ised  speculation  npon  the  chemistry  of  its  materials,  is 
a  presumption  disowned  by  philosophy.  We  ought  to 
feel,  that  it  would  be  a  still  more  glaring  transgressioii 
of  all  her  maxims,  to  pass  from  the  brightest  diseoveiy 
in  her  catalogue,  to  the  ways  of  that  mysterioiu  Beiog, 
whom  no  eye  hath  seen,  and  whose  mind  is  capaeioos  ti 
infinity.  The  splendour  and  the  magnitude  of  what  we 
do  know,  can  never  auihorise  us  to  pronounce  upon  what 
we  do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  transition  more 
violent  or  more  unwarrantable,  than  to  pass  from  the  truths 
of  natural  science  to  a  speculation  on  the  details  of  God's 
administration,  or  the  economy  of  his  moral  govemmeaL 
We  hear  much  of  revelations  from  heaven.  Let  any  one 
of  these  bear  the  evidence  of  an  actual  communication 
fh>m  God  himself,  and  all  the  reasonings  of  all  the  theo- 
logians most  vanish,  and  give  place  to  the  substance  of 
this  communication.  Instead  of  theorising  upon  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  that  divine  light  which  irradiates 
the  throne  of  God,  and  exists  at  so  immeasurable  a  dis- 
tance from  our  faculties,  let  us  point  our  eyes  to  that  ema- 
nation, which  has  actually  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of 
theorising  upon  the  counsels  of  the  divine  mind,  let  us  go 
to  that  volume  which  lighted  upon  our  world  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  which  bears  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  that  it  is  the  depository  of  part  of  these  coun- 
sels. Let  us  apply  the  proper  instrument  to  this  exami- 
nation. Let  us  never  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  specu- 
lation or  fancy.  It  is  a  pure  work  of  grammatical  analy- 
sis. It  is  an  unmixed  question  of  language.  The  com- 
mentator who  opens  this  book  with  the  one  hand  and  car- 
ries his  system  in  the  other,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
We  admit  of  no  other  instrument  than  the  vocabulary  and 
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the  lexicon.  The  man  whom  we  look  to  is  the  scripture 
erilicy  who  can  appeal  to  bis  authorities  for  the  import 
and  significancy  of  phrases,  and  whatever  be  the  strict  re* 
suit  of  his  patient  luid  profound  philology,  we  sub« 
mit  to  it  We  call  upon  every  enlightened  disciple  of 
Ijord  Bacon  to  approve  the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  same  habits  of  philosophising  to 
which  science  is  indebted  for  all  her  elevation  in  these 
latter  days,  will  lead  us  to  cast  down  all  our  lofty  imag- 
inations, and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ^ 

But  something  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  mind 
may  have  discernment  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the  specu- 
lative justness  of  a  principle ;  but  it  may  not  have  vigour 
or  consistency  enough  to  put  it  into  execution.  Lord  Ba- 
con pointed  out  the  method  of  true  philosophising ;  yet, 
in  practice,  he  abandoned  it,  and  his  own  physical  inves- 
tigations may  be  ranked  among  the  most  effectual  speci- 
mens  of  that  rash  and  unfounded  theorising,  which  his 
own  principles  have  banished  from  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy. Sir  Isaac  Newton  completed  in  bis  own  person  the 
character  of  the  true  philosopher.  He  not  only  saw  the 
general  principle,  but  be  obeyed  it«  He  both  betook  him- 
self to  the  drudgery  of  observation,  and  he  endured  the 
pain  which  every  mind  must  suffer  in  the  act  of  renounc- 
ing its  old  habits  of  conception.  We  call  upon  our  read- 
ers to  have  manhood  and  philosophy  enough  to  make  a 
similar  sacrifice.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Bible  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  authentic  source  of  information 
respecting  the  details  of  that  moral  economy,  which  the 
Supreme  Being  has  instituted  for  the  government  of  the 
intelligent  beings  who  occupy  this  globe.  Its  authenticity 
roust  be  something  more  than  acknowledged.  It  must  be 
felt,  and,  in  act  and  obedience,  submitted  to.  Let  us  put 
them  to  the  test.     ^*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,'^  says  our 
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Saviour^  ^^  unless  a  man  shall  be  born  again^  he  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Grotl.'^  ^^  By  grace  ye  are  saved 
through  faith^  and  that  not  of  yourselves^  it  is  the  gift  of 
Gh>d.''  ^^  Justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Ghrbt  Jesus^  whom  God  has  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood/'  We  need  not 
multiply  quotations ;  but  if  there  be  any  repugnance  to 
the  obvious  truths  -which  we  have  announced  to  the  reader 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible^  his  mind  is  not  yet  tutored  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  in  the  way,  but 
the  final  result  is  not  yet  arrived  at.  It  is  still  a  slave 
to  the  elegance  or  the  plausibility  of  its  old  speculations; 
and  though  it  admits  the  principle,  that  every  previous 
opinion  must  give  way  to  the  supreme  authority  of  an  ac- 
tual communication  from  God,  it  wants  consistency  and 
hardihood  to  carry  the  principle  into  accomplishment. 


Hnis. 
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